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the Indian Frontier,” is to appear shortJy. Jt is based no 
doubt on the articles he contributed to the Times in 1894-5. 
Writing at the end of 1894 (see Times of 2nd Jan., 1895) 
.Mr. Curzon gave it as his opinion that the Government of 
India made a serious mistake in not giving its N.W. 
Frontier officials a freer hand and free^ range across the 
border. It will be interesting to note how far the Viceroy 
will endorse the views of the traveller. The hands that 
hold the reins of office find themselves tied by influences to 
^hich the *‘free lance” is a stranger. At the 'luncheon 
given to him by the Directors of the P. and O. Company 
on the 2nd December, Lord Curzon spoke of India as 
“the pivot of the British Empire,” and enunciated the 
opinion that the loss of that dependency could only be 
coincident with the decadence of that Empire. Lord 
Curzon has wisely as a rule resisted all temptation to 
prophesy. The first few pages of Mr. Pearson’s “ National 
Life and Character,” are a warning to all statesmen to 
forego that temptation. The Duke ^rs-anb 
thought that the best days land’s prosperity were 

over. As we watch'the events ol^^to-day and the political, 
industrial and commercial progress of great riv^l Powers, 
we may# be excused, if at times we almost persuade our- 
iielves that the day. of Britain’s decadence is dawning. 
Pace Lord Curzon, however, we hold that Great Britain' 
not India, is the pivot of the Empire, and we think 
that is an axiom which needs no argument to ** 

At the same time iPmust be admitted that the:l'^^ India 
would foil the plans of British statesmar,^^^^®*^^ 

Near and the Far East. Egypt wouj^^*' * ^ 

to us, and the Grand Tcunk Cairo to 

Shanghai would not be finance^t'“f ‘British capital. 

It is not with Lord Curz^llf however that .we are now to 
deal, but with his predec^or, the man who five years ago 
was unknown and who has now for nearly five years 
sustained, with the help joi a Council and Staff, the burden 
of the most onerous posi that Her Majesty can confer on a 
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subject. Considering that Lord Elgin was. when he 

assumed office, an untried ruler and administrator, it must 

. ' * • 

be admitted that the Fates have laid themselves out to test 
him to the utmost. 

Let us at once ^lace on record that on the whoje he has 
borne that test faifly well, and that he leaves India with a 
well-earned reputation for- industry, fairness, and sound 
sense. During his term of office the North-West Frontier 
of India has been practically demarcated afresh from the 
point ** where three empires meet ” to the Kuh-i-malik- 
Siyah in Sistan. With this demarcation there is not very 
much fault to find. Sir Montagu Gerard’s frontier secured to 
Great Britain as much territory north of the Hindu Kush 
as could reasonably be demanded. He managed to make 
things work smoothly with the Russian Commissioner, and 
won both official and public approval accordingly. Coming 
to the Indo-Afghan frontier, that was demarcated in 
pursuance of the Durand Agreement. Many thought at 
' '■ill think that Kafiristan should not 

have been ceded to tmir Abdurrahman. From a 

philanthropic* point of view we entiiely concur with this 
opinion. .From a political standpoint it is more difficult to 
form a decision. The men who are best entitled io speak 
on this point are Sir William Lockhart and Sir George 
’’^obertson. It is not probable that any position that we 
•'ecure will ultimately safeguard Badakhshan from 
^nd sooner dr later, when the present Amir passes^ 
away, u* v»e perfectly easy for our Government in India 
to‘bccupy k ' tan. The Amir Abdurrahman Khan is 
only keepi. warm for us—doing in fact what 

some consider t s ^re doing for us in West Africa 

and Indo-China. The .. view may be taken of the 
frontier as settled from the Outrict of Pishin and Quetta 
across the Baluch desert to Sistarf. In settling this care 
has been taken to secure a good c?*ravan route from Quetta 
to Eastern Persia. It is true that both banks of the 
Helmand have been left for the present to* the Amir ; but 
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it nas been our policy since 1880 to conciliate the Amir 
and avoid any open rupture. We have the* futile wars of 
1838-42 anfl 18 78-81* before us as a warning. So a belt of 
desert south of the Helmand has been left him, and—^we 
bide our time. There are few who imagine that we can 
any longer prevent Russia from occupying Meshed and 
Horaf, but things have not yet gone so Tar as to lead us to 
believe that the British Government intends to allow 
Russia to forestall us in Sistan and South Eastern Persia. 
For sonie years past Russia has had her agents in Sistan, 
and some months ago established a Vice-Consulate there. 
Our ansy/er has been to transfer Captain Sykes from 
Kirman to Sistan, while Mr. Webb-Ware watches our 
interests the Baluchistan side. Nasirabad, the chief 
town of Sistan, is only half the distance from Quetta that 
it is from Ashkabad. If it is a ciueston of placing troops 
in Sistan, we can certainly forestall the Russians. The 
Sind Frontier Cavalry Regiments are as mobile as 

Cossacks, or the much-vaunted but somewhat legendary 

, , -fi‘rs aha " r"’ 

iurcoman horse, and our mountau^ .-^-^.iies and our 

frontier infantry will not be far beh .a the cavalry, if the. 

transport and supplies ap* all r(:ady, as they should be. 

Turiiying to the *pther or Eastern and North-Eastern 
jp'rentier of the Indian Empire, we are unable to record 
satisfactory progress as regards either delimitation or ex¬ 
ploration. It was in 1887 that our annexation of Burmah 
made a Burmo-Chinese frontier settlement imperative. It 
is still unsettled. «Last winter our Commissioner was able 
todq nothing, thanks to Chinese obstruction, .md this year 
the promise of attaining a better result is but small. For 
ten years our exploring and delimitating Commissions have 
been traversing the Trans-Salween Shan Provinces—for. 
ten years the railway to Yunnan and the Yangtse Valley 
has been projected and widely discussed. Yet in 1898, 
when Russia and France have forced Great Britain to 
assert more definitely her rights in the Yangtse Valley, we 
find that nothing has been done east of the Salween*. What 
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fs the use to BritisL interests commercially or strategetically, 
of a railway from Mandalay to K union if if is not pro* 
longed to Chungking, the highest "point to which the 
Yangtse is navigable for steamers ? Yet at this moment 
parties are startinp^ from Kunlon and Chungking to explore 
and survey a route for a railroad between these two points. 
What should have been dpne some time in the fast ten 
years has still to be done now when Russia is absorbing 
Manchuria, and France has sanctioned a grant of eight 
millions sterling for the extension of her IndoChinese 
railways. 

The chief interest of Lord Elgin’s Viceroyalty began 
with the Diamond Jubilee Year of Her Majesty’s reign, 
and has centred largely in the last two years qJ his rule. 
Coming events cast their shadows before, as the coming 
storm is heralded by the rolling swell of the waves. 

Already in 1896 the drought foreboded famine, and the 
plague was rife in the crowded bazaars of Bombay.* The 
di fficul ty of ^^^Uncr with it seemed to paralytic the Bombay 
authorities. The Municipality and the Commissioner of 
Police, deterred by the opposition ol the natives, Hindus 
and Mohammedans, to any intrusiorf on, or interference 
with, their houses, had adopted no decisive plan of action. 
The plague was spreading, and threatening to invade the, 
European quarters of the City, when Brigadier-General 
W. F. Gatacre, essentially a man of action, arrived from 
Quetta to resume the military command at Bombay. He 
determined from the first that the troops should not suffer, 
and so moved the two native regiments out of the Marine 
Lines and placed them under canvas. 

There were not wanting those ready to cavil at energetic 
„ measures; but the fact remains that no case of plague 

*.Both India and Great Britain rose grandly to the occasion in the 
fight vHh the famine, and by the end of 1897 victory had been won. 
The hurst of pity which swelled the Patriotic Fund in the Crimean War 
was equalled by ^e i^pathy for the QueeU’s Indian subjects which pootedP 
hundredif of thousands into the Relief Fund of 1897. 
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f, a|id when a special 
the Governor (Lord 
.Sandhurst), General Gatacie.was selected as Its Chairmati. 

■ fiiefbre he left in .the autumn of 1897 to assume a Brigade ' 
Command at Aldershot, the plague was almost stamped out. 
Its recrudescence commenced in the cold weather of 1897-98. 
■That, doubtless, would have happened under any circum¬ 
stances ; for it is in the cold weather, curiously enough, that 
the bubonic plague flourishes. Time and the growth of 
the plague rendered more stringent measures needful, and 
these led to riots both in Bombay and Calcutta. In Calcutta 
the authorises appear to have acted with a singular want 
of vigour, but in Bombay at least the riot was smmped 
out immediately. Results would seem to prove that the 
authorities *made a great mistake in yielding to native 
‘ prejudices; but the plague had to be stamped out. The 
commercial loss caused to India by the plague h.'is been very 
great. Many articles of export were prohibited altogether at 
all European ports, as well as in Australia, the United States, 
and the Far East. The native bankers and ’ .j^gkers‘‘left 
Bombay eu masse. Moreover, the effect ol the plague in 
India made itself felt in Afgha miliM, Persia, and Central 
Asia. The Russians seized on it as a pretext for placing 
doctors and troops along the Perso-Afghan and Russo- 
Afghan borders, whereby the Amir of Afghanistan was 
much exercised, our trade with Persia blocked, and Russian 
influence in Persia extended at the_ expense of British.* 

• It will thus^be seen that those officials who, in dealing with 
the plague, showed undue deference for the blind, ignorant 
prejudices of a Hindu and Miisuljnan proletariat were 
directly injuring the commercial and political interests of 

* Unfortonately this decadence of British prestige in Pe<^ia has been, 
going on steadily for som? years, certainly since the late Shah's d^ath. It 
is 'how, close on forty years since Sir Henry Rawlinson (see Memoir of 
Sir H. C Rawlinson,’* by Canon Rawlinson, Chapter XII.) made way for 
a Minister nominated by the Foreign' Office in lx>ndon, and no Indian 
official again held that post until Sir H. M. Durand was appointed to it in 
1895. This last essay has, it is said, not been attended by success. 


jrf Lwd Elgin' 
in 'fitomba] 

'Plague Coinmitt^ was nominated by 
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the British Eni^^. !n his, spe^h' at Stmtei ait the Bare-- 
^q\\ Banquet given to him on the i4th oif October last#.. 
Lord Elgin made special reference .to the?" wprk done i>y. 
Lord Sandhurst and Mr. Wingate. In justice he should 
certainly have added the name of General W. F. Gatacrer 
to whom so far np mark of recognition for his plague services 
has been given. The question also suggests itself wjiether, 
if at the very outset the Governments of India and Bombay 
had decided on drastic measures for stamping out the plague, 
some of the subordinate officials in Bombay would have 
shown such want of backbone as they did. 

The origin of the weakness shown in dealing with natives 
unamenable to hygienic laws is to be’ sought not in the 
subordinate officials themselves, but in the acts and policies 
of previous Viceroys and their Councils. The^ Ilbert Bill 
was a blow at British prestige in India, and a pandering to 
party influence from home. The toleration of the disloyalty 
of the Indian Native Press was the outcome of timidity. 
When the House of Commons suspended the C. D. Act 
Jn 4 fidia.jhe,Viceroy and his Council, and the chief military 
authorities both those of the Executive Branch 


and of the Military i:^^'''"*-f-ment, acquiesced without a pro¬ 
test. Whpn two female pYirfsts 'later on visited India and 
blazoned to the world that the fiat of the H ouse Whs being 
tacitly ignored, the great officials at Sinda bowed their* 
heads before them. Not a man among them had the pluck 
to stand up and protest against a contemptible act of folly. 
It was not until the Army had suffered, to the extent of a 
brigade per annum, that common-sense*gained 'the victory 
over faddism. ^ 

When criticisms are passed on a Viceroyalty, it must 
always be borne in mind that it is the Viceroy in Council, 
-and not the Viceroy alone, who is being weighed in the 
balance. It is impossible to specify any single Meml^r t>f 
LoM Elgin’s Council who has in any way made his mark 
during the past five years. It was that Council which 
Mr. Thorburn bearded in the Town Hall at Simla last 
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‘ lec^wjder’art^ the cibmplacent Council on the platform, and m 
Jh^ body oriiie hall the sea of keen faces, soldier and civilian^ 
When Mr, Thorburn rose to speak, he put into words the . 
views of nine<tenths of that audience. They applauded 
him. The speech is now historical. It has been translated 
into Pashtu and circulated among the border tribesmen. It 
has drawn from the Secretary of State for India a despatch 
forbidding officials to criticize the policy'and actions of the 
Government they serve. It prompted questions in the 
House of Commons which were met by evasive replies. • 
It was felt ^hat the abandonment of the Khyber and the 
Khyber Rifles was an incident about which “ the least said " 
was “ the soonest mended.” 

The Norfh-West Frontier Bluebookof 1898 tells nothing 
to those who cannot read betw’een the lines. The one and 
only attempt at an official defence of this incident was the 
injudicious and ineffective impromptu into wh’^'h the 
Financial Member of Council was drawn there a| . then 
by Mr. Thorburn’s attack. A.s the Military..''->trnl^er oF’ 
Council was sitting on the platform, 'f a..iy reply wa\. be 
made to an attack on a point of military policy, surely the 
Military, and not the Financial, Member was the man to 
make it. Of the two officials piimarily responsible for the 
abandonment of the Khyber to the Afridis, while 10,000 
British troops looked on, it is on the Civilian and not on the 
Soldier that the onus has fallen. In. fairness they should 
bave shared^it. Wh^t Englishmen in India really felt about 
this affair fin^s expression in the following verses, which 
appeared in the Pioneer of July last, by “ X.”; 

^ '• TantEcne aninus OHestilmS Ir.n; ?” 

" The little tin gods cn the mimntaiD.side." 

Kipumc. 


*' The little tin gods numbered six or seven, 

• The eldest bom came straight from heaven; 

One could fight; one could build; one gave legal advice ; . 
One ruled the Home Farm; and one kept all the pice : 

But when there was anything serious a-brew, 

They held council tt^ethec, like the great gods do. 
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“ The little tin gods held pladd sway, 

They b&ttened and fattened and drew their .pay \ 

The land wasn’t rich,' but they made a show, « 

And they fancied themselves no end, you know; 

Till they meddled with matters beyond their ken 
And raised the wrath of the little hill-men.' 

“ The little tin,gods got horribly riled, 

They thought they had settled * that troublesome child ’: < 

‘ We’ll smash tjiem up and burn their nest,’ 

Said the little tin gods; and they did their best. 

They got dolefully beaten; ‘ but where’s the odds ? 

We won’t let on,’ said the little tin gods. 

** So a lecture was read : the gods went in strength, t 
The ‘ official version ’ was set forth at length. 

What was nice was said, and at special request 
The veil of decorum was drawn o’er the rest: , 

And the gods to each other said wffo ime, 

'It was really absurd to blame you or me.’ 

" And all had been made must plain and neat. 

When an utter outsider got on to his feet; 

He laughed at the gods without shame or ruth, 

’ what was still worse, he told them the truth, 

'©rawing it out, and rubbing it m. 

Till it made the spectators perceptibly grin. 

“ Tlwn a tin god rose, he rose in his wrath, 

He poured the vials of his anger forthr, 

He called him this and he called him that, - 
And he growled like a terrier shaking a cat: 

Till the senior god remarked, * At first 
I really thought the monsoon had burst.’ 

Then, it being time for diiiner and bed,« « 

The other gods’ speeches were ‘ taken as read.’*, 

* * * * * 

Since then the gods play Canadian tennis 

By day, and at night there’s the ' Merchant of Veniae 

Bjut they still are heard to remark inUr se, 

* It was really absurd to blame you or me.’ ” 

’i Refers to the remarks which the ad interim Commander-m-Chief and 
the military member of Council intended to contribute to the discussi^ 
that followed Colonel Hutchinson’s lecture Mr. Thorbum's attack and' 
§ir James Westland’s reply left no time for the delivay of other remarks. 
They were ** taken as read.” *, ^ ' 
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This Incident is now apparently at an end, but il^ is one 
that can never be recalled without deep regret. The jirgahs 
of the Afridis have met General Egerton and Mr. Cun* 
nmgham, and have accepted the terms offered them by the 
Government of India. All considered those terms are 
equitable and judicious, at once conciliating the Afridis, 
securing* the rights and interests of the Government of 
India, and making no uncalled-for concessions. India can 
afford to leave the country of the Afridis absolutely inde¬ 
pendent, provided that the control of the Khyber Pass on 
the north, and the Kohat Pass on the south, remains in the 
hands of our officials and troops. The conduct of the 
Khyber Levies, even under the severe temptation of de¬ 
liberate abandonment, has been such as to fully justify the 
Government of India in re-entrusting the duty of keeping 
the Pass open to the Afridis. Indeed, this amende honor¬ 
able is the just desert of so gallant and loyal a corps. In 
its new organization it has a guarantee that it will not again 


be left to fend for itself in the hour of need. 

In the new arrangements for the bette**. «oiitrol of the 
Khyber route nothing definite is Iieard about a railway. 
However, there is every reason to suppose that a railway 
will before long be constructed as far as the Afghan frontier. 


We want no repetition of the history of the Sind-Peshin 
line—begun in i8So, abandoned by the Gladstonian Cabinet 
in i88r, recommenced by the same Cabinet in hot haste 
and regardless of expen.se and completed in 1885, and some 
years later discover'.id to be hopelessly unreliable. The 
Bolan..line had been built and swept away some years 
tefore. The Mashkaf line is now completed and in work¬ 
ing order. - Thus three lines have been made where one 
should have sufficed. It is a remarkable record of labour 
and money wasted. Our policy now demands a railway to 
Kabul as well as to Kandahar, but the financial interests of 
liitlia demand that the line constructed shall be made well 
and once for all. For tSie present it can only be completed 
;>-a$ far as Land! Kotal; but the ultimate destination of the 
line must be Kab|il. , « 
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The momentous nature of the events of th^ last two years 
of Lord Elgin’s Viceroyalty and the prominent place that 
they still occupy in the public mind have seemed to give 
them a claim to prior consideration. It is not that the 
earlier years (1S95 and 1896) are without incident or 
interest. In 1^95 a member of the reigning dynasty of 
Afghanistan for*the first time paid a visit to Engfahd., On 
the part of the British and Indian Governments and of our 
Royal Family every effort that courtesy, hospitality and 
goodwill could suggest was made to welcome the visitor. 
Unfortunatel)^ he was not qualified, either by breeding, tact, 
understanding or intuition, to appreciate or sht)w his appre¬ 
ciation of all that was done for him. We must, it is true, 
make some allowance for his upbringing and youth, although 
these do not account for his absolute lack of good taste and 
manners. The man himself was wanting. Dignity and 
gentlemanly bearing are by no means foreign to the 
Barakzai princes. The Amir Abdurrahman Khan is said 
both to possess these qualities himself and to value them in 
liis childf^fh-.. This being so, we can only wonder that his 
own instinct and tiio experience of Ji^uropcan society 
and etiquette which hi^ intercourse with Russians and 
F.ngli.shmen had gained for him, did not w.irr^ him that 
Sardar Nasrullah Khan was not the man to select for ,.i 
visit of ceremony to Her Majesty’s Court and kingdom. 
If the visit was intended to ciunent more friendly rela¬ 
tions between Afghanistan and Great Britain, it was a 
failure. • . 

In 1896 it was found necessary to support Qeneral 
Kitchener’s operations on the Nile by sending an Indian 
contingent to Suakin. .Subsequently a keen discussion 
arose concerning the payment of the cost of this contingent. 
Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet decided that the Indian Exchequer 
should pay for its maintenance. This decision was not 
received without strong demur. When, however, we c6n- 
sider how vitally important it is to India that Egypt and 
the Red Sea should be tinder British control, there appears 
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to be no unfairness in asking the Indian Government to , 
pay some share of the cost of military operatfons in that 
quajter. Inliis speech* in the House of Commons on the 
26th January, 1867, urging the despatch of an expeditionary 
force to rescue King Theodore’s prisoners, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson used the following words : “It would seem only 
fair that* India should pay a moiety of the (Abyssinian) 
war, as she did in the-case of the China aqd Persian Wars." 
We certainly think that India may very well contribute 
her share to all military operations which enhance her 
security and prosperity. She is “the pivot of our Eastern 
Empire,” anfi every political, commercial or industrial 
advantage that the Mother ('ountry wins either in the 
Near or the.Far East will redound directly or indirectly to 
h^r benefit. 

When we lo<jk back on the event.s of 1-897, we may be 
forgiven if w'e feel that the shadow' of a curse must have 
rested on India during that year, the year of Her Majesty’s 
Diamond jubilee. What should have been an eporH of 
happiness w'as a period of disaster. Famine, pes-.*ence 
disa*ffection. murder, war and earthquake, combined to mar 
the Jubilee of one of the best anil noblest of Oucens and 
women. .That is now.passed : 1898 has for India been a 
season of comparative calm.' 

The great political inteiests of the year have centred 
around China. Egypt, the United Stales, and Spain. If we 
. cannot look back to the frontier fighting of 1897-98 with un¬ 
mingled satisfaction,•we can at least be proud of the grand 
soldieriy qualities displayed both by officers and men. The 
splendid defence of the Malakand position under the com¬ 
mand of Brigadier-General (now Sir William) Meiklejohn, 
was the most successful episode in the fighting. For 
gallantry in life and unto death the name of Colonel 
Haughton of the 36th Sikhs will, we trust, be long 
remembered. No better soldier fought in the Tirah cam- 
. paign. The whole of that frontier fighting from first to 
last was, as far as British interests'* go, the purest waste of 
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blood and money. Much heroism' was displayed, bdt hot 4 
few reputations were buried. A veil has been drawn over . 
the- graves of those reputations. Cet us not disturb it. 

We will rather, now that the old Viceroyalty is dratwing , 
to its end—and that an honourable end) for all men feel that 
. Lord Elgin is a man who has conscientiously tried to do his,. 
duty and succeeded—we will rather pass onward*s*from the 
disappointments of the past to the seemingly bright promise 
of the future. No Viceroy could enter on his duties under, - 
better auspices than does Lord Curzoo. All men and 
parties have wished him **God-spced, and India has sent 
him her message of welcome. As it happens,•he will, when 
he assumes office, find himself surrounded by officials almost 
as new to their posts as he himself will be, frijm the Com¬ 
mander* irh-Chief and the Financial Member, the Foreign 
Secretary, and the Adjutant and Quarter-Master Generals 
dovrn to many of the humbh'.r bure.uicrats. We think that 
a little new blood is wanted in Simla, more especially in. the 
military circles. We know already--for Lord Curzon 
has himself alluded to them in his recent .speeches,--—'Several 
impo’iVlPJt points,j,o w^ich bis ..i.Y.ehtion will have to be 
directed- \o wit, finance,‘railways both inland and frontier, 
the Commissionershij) of the North-West b'rctfitier, and 
last, not least, the watch and ward of the vast frontier t)f 
India from the coast of Mekran along the borders of Persia, 


Afghanistan and Tibet away to China, French Indo-China, 
and Siam. There* is a Upas-tree, which though as yet 
but half grown, threatens to overhang Indian and year by 
year extends the area of its shade. It already overshadows 
Aftrhanistan. The time will come when its obtrusive 
branches will have to be pruned.. One of the duties of 
Lord Curzon will be to check their overgrowth by the most 
approved method of diplomatic arboriculture, and at the 
same time to have the pruning-hook sharp and ready for 
use: His personal acquaintance with the Amir of Afghan-" 
istan cannot fail, we would hope, to facilitate the mainte-* 
nance of friendly relations between that .ruler and the 



d uiliited Afghanistan 
of the Upas-tree, and 
‘ stunte its growth. It may throw out shoots (such as thte.. 
.Merv-Kushk railway) within its own limits, but it cannot 
Itransgfress those limits. It at present finds a better opening 
for growth towards Persia, where the morfarch is w'eak, the 
Government effete and corrupt, and the influence of British 
diplomacy sunk to a low ebb. 

There is one other point to which no doubt Lord Curzon 
will give his attention during his* Viceroyalty. He has 
himself discussed it in his work on Persia.” It is the 
Indo-European railway. Russia is the first in the field, 
with a line from the Atlantic eastward to the Pacific. This 
northern route has the advantage of economising distance 
The central route will have the advantage ^f traversing 
Central Europe, the Mediterranean basin, India .and 
Central China, the most populous, productive and pros¬ 
perous belt of the earth’s surface. The overland route 
from Europe to the East has till now been in British hands. 
If it is to remain with us, we must devis(* and construct a 
railway that will not only rival but out-rival the Trans- 
Siberian route. The project is surround<*d with difficulties, 
political and geographical. It is one which a' Viceroy of 
^ India may be proud to atlvance ; for such a railway, built 
by British enterprise and capital and under British control, 
will be a mighty rivet to link together our globe-encircling 
Empire. 


^ of Loord'Elgin 

''OoyeiSiundnt' of India. A friendly an 
is impeiirious to the subtle influences 
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THE PRESS IN INDIA: ITS ORIGIN AND 

GROWTH.' 

^ By G. Paramaswaran Pillai, jb.a., m.r.a.s. 

The Indian pre^ has been so prominently before the public 
both in Great Britain and in India during the latter^half of 
last year and the early part of the present year that it may 
not be uninteresting to inquire into the origin of the press 
in India and how it attained its present position and influence 
in the country. Llnlike the press in England which since , 
its emancipation in 1695, has always been free,^he press in 
India has had a chequered career. The press came into 
existence in India with the publication of the first news¬ 
paper in English in 1780. In 1799, it was subjected to a 
severe censorshii> which was removed in 1818 ; nevertheless, 
several restrictions were imposed on it and these were com¬ 
pletely removed only in 1835. From 1835 to 1857, the 
press was absolutely free but in the latter year, a Gagging 
Act '* was passed which again was repealed in the following" 
year. In 1877, however, the Vernacular Press Act came 
into force which was cancelled five years afterwards and 
the press enjoyed fijll liberty till the present year when 
the “ Sedition Acts ” were introducetl. Roughly speaking, 
the history of the press in India may be divided into four 
periods; the first extending from 1780, the year of the 
birth of the first newispaper till 1835 when the press was 
completely emancipated by Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) 
Metcalfe : the second dating from 1835 till 1857 when the- 
“ Gagging Act ” was passed by Lord Canning: the third 
commencing from that year and ending with the repeal of 
the Vernacular Press Act in 1882 by Lord Riport\* and the 
fourth covering the period from 1882 up to the present 
timQ. 

First Period (1780-1835). ^ 

The first newspaper started in India was published at 
Calcutta on the 29th January, 178.0, and was known as 
Micky’s Gazette. As its name implies, one Mr. Hicky 
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Vas its Editor, and according to a Calcutta Reviewer, 

** the whole picture of 'Anglo-I ndian society dt this period 
was a very bad one,* and society must have been very 
, bad to have tolerated Hicky^s Gazette." Personal slander 
, comprised a larg'e portion of the newspaper. Even 
Warren Hastings the first Governor - General and the . 
dignitaKes of the Supreme Court were Severely attacked, 
while Colonels, missionaries and beautiful young ladies just 
arrived for the marriage mart were all mercilessly dealt 
with. Of course there was no press law to deal with the 
' Editor of the first newspaper, and the attempt to punish 
him was nidre summary. . I n one of the issues of his paper, 
the Editor thought it “ a duty incumbent on him to inform 
his friends pi particular, and the public in general, that an 
attempt was made to assassinate him last 'fhursday morning 
between the hours of one and two o’clock by two armed 
Europeans aided and assisted by a moorman.” No doubt 
Mr. Hicky had a narrow escape, but wc do not know 
what became of him subsecpiently and his Cau'ttc. How¬ 
ever, we find that during the administration of I.ord Corn¬ 
wallis another pap<;r had sj^rung up, the India Ga'ctle^ 
which had a more favourable oi>iiiion to give oi’ con- 
temporaxy Anglo-Indian society. It congratulated its 
readers on the fact that the “ pleasures of the bottle and 
the too prevailing enticements of play were now almost 
universally sacrificed to the far superior .ittractions of 
female society.” In politics, we are told the paper was 
*“not merely strongly Whiggish," but "approached to the 
radical partyi” and that it was distinguished for its general 
“ gentlemanlikeisin ” ! In 1794 a third newspaper, called 
the Indiati TVor/d, was started by an Irish-American named 
William Duane. Mr. Duane had published in his paper a , 
number of improper and intemperate articles, and the way 
in which he was dealt with by the Government of Sir John 
'Shore would be amusing were it not despotic. Oh the 
27th December, 1794, Mr. Duane was requested by Capt. 
'Collins, the Private Secretary to Sir John Shore, to call at 
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Government House. Mr, Duane thought it was an invita> 
tion to breaklfast at the Governor-General’s table, as be was 
about to leave the country. He was prompt in answering 
the summons, and when he met Capt. Collins in Govern;^ 
ment House the following conversation ensued ; 

. Capt. Colliin : I am glad you are so punctual, Mr, 
Duane. 

Mr. Duane: I generally am, Sir ; I hope the Governor- 
General is well. 

Capt. Collins: He is not to be seen, and- 

Mr. Duane: 1 understood I was invited by him. 

Capt. CollifisS: Yes, Sir, but I am dirccicKi by the 
Governor-General to inform you that you are to consider 
yourself a state prisoner. 

A number of soldiers at a given signal burst uj)on the 
scene, and with drawn bayonets surrounded Mr. Duane, 
who saw through an open door the Governor-General and 
two members of the Suprenu* Council sitting on a sofa. 

Mr. Duane: I did not think. Sir John Shore, or you, 
Sir (turning l(» Capt. Collins), could be so base and 
treacherous as to proceed or even to think as you do- 

Capt. Collins: Silence, sir—('fo the soldiers) Drag him 
along, you pig-eating scoundrels. • • 

Mr. Duane: ^'ou are performing the part of Grand* 
Vizier now*, my little gentleman, and those are your mutes. 
Calcutta is become Constantinople, and the Crovernor- 
General the Grand Turk. 

I 

Under strict guard, strongly anhed, Duane \Vas kept in 
Fort William for thret: days, and then taken on boatd an 
armed Indiaman, and conveyed to England, where he was 
set free without a word of information or explanation. It 
•is said that the Court of Directors “highly approved" of 
this summary proceeding. 

During the administration of the Marquis Wellesley, Sir 
John Shore's successor, certain restrictions were for the first 
time impos(;d on the liberty of the pres.s. In 1799, when 
the Marquis happened to be in Madras, he wrote privately 
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to Sir ^fred Clarke in Calcutta as follows : “ I shall take 
an early opj>ortunity of transmitting rules for the conduct 
of the whole tribe of editors ; in the meantime, if you 
«annot tranquilize this and other mischievous publications, 
be so good as to suppress their papers by force and send 
their persons to Europe.” This threat,was immediately 
put into action. The following rules .soon saw the light: 
(i) Every printer of a new.spaper to print his name at the 
bottom of the paper. (>) Every Editor and [>roprietor 
of a paper to deliver his name and place of abode to the 
Secretary to Government. (3) No pa[)er Uj be published 
on a Sunda)^. (4) No paper to be published at all until it 
shall have been previously inspected by the .Secretary to 
the Ciovcrnwient or by a person authorized by him for that 
purpose. (5) The pt nalty for offending against any of the 
above regulations to b<* immediate embarkation to Europe. 
Since the publication of these titles, a close watch was kejtt 
over the pres^ In iSot, the It^ditor of the CaUutfa Gazcifc 
was ord<‘n:d not to publish anything relating to tht* army 
unless it h.ul pre\ iousi) apjteanid in the f'xovernment 
tiazettc. In iSt 1. tlie jtroprieLors of all presses in Calcutta 
and its d<*pendencii'S were directed '* to cause the.name.s of 


the prinUers to be affixed to all works, papers, .iclvertise- 
ments, etc,, printeil at or issuing Irom those presses on pain 
of incurring the displeasun* of Government.” In iSiz all 
advertisements, excepting those relating to sale, purchase, 
hire and notices in general, were ordered to be submitted 
to Governmbnt for hispeetion. In the succeeding year, the 
rcstriotions wtre made even more rigorous, and the follow¬ 
ing new rules were framed : i. That the proof sheets of all 
newspapers, including supplcment.s and all extra publica¬ 
tions, be previously .sent to the Chief Secretary for revision. 
a. That all notices, handbills, and other ephemieral publica¬ 
tions be in like manner previously transmitted for the Chief 
Secretary’.s revision. 3. That the titles of all original works 
proposed to be published be also sent to the Chief Secretary 
for his information, who will thereupon cither sanction the 


j 
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publication of them or require the ivorh itself for ihspcctiqi^.. 
as may appear proper. 4. The rules established on the’ 
13th May, 1797, and the 6th 'August, 1801, to be in full' 
force and effect, except in so far as the same may 
'modified by the preceding Instructions. In or about the 
year 1816, the-'propriety of making the press free was 
^ constantly debated by the members of the Supreme 
Council. The annihilation of all other European powers 
in India had emboldened the Government to discuss the* 


advisability of taking such a step. At last, in 1818, the 
censorship was abolished, and the following new rules were 
substituted: * The Editors of newspapers are prohibited 
from publishing any matter coming under the following 
heads, viz. : i. Animadversion on the measufjiis and pro¬ 
ceedings of the Honourable Court of Directors or other 
public authorities in England connected with the Govern 
ment of India, or disqui.sitions on political transactions of 
the local administration, or offensive remarks levelled at the 


public conduct of the members of the. Council,* of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, or of the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. 2. Discussions h.iving a tendency to create alarm 
or suspicion among the native populations of any intended 
interference with their religious opinions or ob^rvances. 

3. The re[)ublication from lutgli-sh or other newspapers of 
passages coming under any of the above heads or otherwise 
calculated to affect th<j British power or reputation in India. 

4. Private scandal and personal remarks on individuals 
tending to excite dissension in society. The Court of 
Directors, however, did not ap})j:ove of the'measune, and 
submitted a de.spatch to the Board of Control ordering the 
censorship to be re-established, but th(; Board is said to have 
never returned the de.spatch. 

The restrictions Imposed on the press reduced the news¬ 
papers of the day to mere receptacles for colourless advertise¬ 
ments, innocent extracts from English papers, shipping 
arrivals, details of balls and fetes,'and rfepublications from 
the Government Gazette. Soon there came upon the 
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the day a feeling of revolt, and Mr. Bucking¬ 


ham, the Editor of the Calcutta Jmrtial^ toolc the lead by 
criticising the conduct of the authoritie.s. In 1819, Mr. 
iiBuckingham was warned for attacking Mr. Elliot, Governor 
of Madras, and for’insinuating that the hladras Government 
tried to check the circulation of the Calcutta JournaL Mr. 
Buckingham, howe\er, continued to write boldly, though 
he was continually warned for trespassing on the dangerous 
.ground of criticism. In November, 1821. Mr. Buckingham 
w rote as follows in the course of an article on the freedom 
of the press “ Such is the boon of a free press in Asia, with 
which the wV)rld has rung for the last three years, and the 
praise of those who knew not what awaited it, is not even 
yet at an ei^id. Such is the salutary control of public opinion 
on supreme authority and the \alue of a Siiirit, to be found 
onl} in men accustomed to indulge and expre ss theii honest 
sentiments ’ This jiai.igraph called forth tht ire of the 
biirtaucrac) in India and th( members of the Governor- 
Geneial’s Council resolved upon th« deportation of Mr. 
Buckingham, But the Marquis ol Hastings had publicly 
declared that .i good (jO\ eminent had nothing to fear from 
public criticism, and he ovt irul< d the decision of his council 
Mr. BuiJvingham, howe\<r, was not jiermitted to lemain 
4 ong in the country. On a subscciuent occasion he otiended 
Bishop Middleton b) the publiiation of a letter on the 
duties of Chaplains, and Mr. Buckingham was informed 

that “ if he continued this course of conduct, his license to 

• 

reside in Irillia woirid be at once annulled, and he would be 
required to ftirnish security for quitting the country at the 
first convenient opportunity. Mr. Buckingham again set 
the rules at defiance When it was announced that a 
tyrannical ” Madras Go\’crnor was to hold office for a • 
further term of one year, he published hij^ paper with a 
mounting border. He was at once deported from the 
country by Mr. John Adam, who succeeded Lord Hastings 
temporarily. 

The Court of Directors considered deportation’ a b«id 
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, remedy for Violation of the press Tules, on the grwind that 

it “ has an 'arbitrary character, the Govefnor who resorts to 
it acting in the threefold capacity *of accuser^ judge and’ 
executor of his own sentence’’and recommended the re-, 
imposition of the ctinsorship; but the Bbard of Control oft 
■ ^th April, 1823I, refused to interfere. In the meantime, 
several new.spapdrs came to be started in Bengal, “Bombay, 
Madras and other places in India. The first native news- 
. paper was started on the 29th of May, 1818. It was- 
printed and published at the Seram[lorc press and was 
styled the Samaihar Durpan. The Marquis of Hastings 
admitted copies of it into his council and allo'wed it to be 
circulated at one-fourth of the ordinary postage, and Lord 
Amherst subscribed for more than a hundre<J cojiies on 
behalf of Government, Some attacks upon the Hindus in 
the columns of the Dtapan led to the publication of the 
Cowtuoody, of which Raja Ram Mohan Roy became ont» of 
the Editors. The Raja, however, was a reformer, and he 
condemned certain rites and ceremonies of the Hindus, 


which led to the publication of a third paper calh^d the 
Chandrika by oiut of the gentlemen who was on the sfaff 
of the Commoody. A fourth native, p.aper was started in 
1831, under the title of Cyanaugiuhyn. The nymber of 
newspapers edited by Englishmen was, of course, mucb 
larger. The Bengal llurkunt was started as a weekly 
journal in 1795. and it appeared as a daily on the 27th April, 
1819. The Ihirkurfi was the first daily paper published 
in India. It is said that the Hurkum was ‘‘thoroughly 
radical in its princijiles,” and adopted B<;ntha«n’s motto of 
the “ greatest happiness of the greatest number.” On jbe 
1st October, 1S34, the India Gazette and the Bengal 
• Courier were amalgamated with the Hurkurtt and the 
Hurkunt itself merged in the Indian Daily News of our 
day, in 1864. The Calcutta Gorjcrnment Gazette was 
another of the papers started during this period. In 1831, 
it changed its name to Calcutta Courier, The verdict 
passed 'on it was that “ it lacks dignity ; where commerce, 
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.»tea|m, oik nguresi are concerned ftie leaders of Conner 

are able and accurate; but in treating political or local 
questions < 5 * moment', they are frequently charged with 

, jflippancy, dulness, or self-sufficiency.” John Bull of the 
Past was establish’ed in 1821, which subsequently changed 
its title to John Bull. Its conductors declared that “ it 
arose ahiid the storms and contentions in society which the 
Calcutta Journal was engendering, and it came professedly 
as an antidote to the poison disseminated by that print.” 
In 1834, its title was changed to the Englishman —the 
Englishman of our own day. The Editor of John Bull 
also conducted a paper devoted to sports, the Sporting 
Magazine, of which it was said “ no tiger dies but his fall 
is here registered. No boar is speared but the event is 
here detailed, etc. In a word, this is the most popular 
periodical that ever i.s3ued from the Calcutta press.” We 
see also at thi.s period glimpses of the. existence of the 
Friend of India, which siibscjpiently merged in the 
Statesman of our day. A tem]>c;rat(‘ article having appeared 
in its columns against the practice t)f Suttee, Mr. Adam, 
onfi of the Members of Council jiroposcd that the Friend 
should be .sui>pressed, but the Marquis of Hastings refused 
to interfere, as he sqw nothing objectionable in it. In an 
article in the Calcutta Quarterly Magazine for j 833 written 
by the Editor of John Bull, the following journals are 
enumerated as having existed in Bengal at the time : 


• Dmlv: Bengal Hurknru and Chronicle. India Gasette, 
Calcutta Courier. John Bull. 

Tri-Weeklv ; Bengal Courier, Indian Register. 
Bi-Weekly ; Calcutta Gazette. 

Weekly : Literary Gazette, Oriental Observer, Bengal 
Herald, Reformer, Philanthropist, Engineer. Gyan- 
. angashen, Samachar Durpan. 

Monthlv : Calcutta Monthly Journal. Bengal Spoidling 
Magazine, Christian Intelligencer, Christian Oh-^ 
server. 



Alterna^^e .Monthly : £as^ , IjtA : 'C/niisit.'S^ryiv^j 
. Jcmmai: . , _,, 

Quarterly: Calcutta Magazme^ and Anim, Befool[' 
Aruty List. ; ' 


Several newspapers were also started in Bombay. The 
first English newspaper in Bombay came into exiStbnce in. 

‘ 1789, under the style of the Bombay Herald. In the follow¬ 
ing year, the Bombay Courier was started. In 1791, the 
name of the Bombay Herald was changed into the Bombay 
Gazette^ which, however, ought not to be confounded with 
the Bombay Gazette of the present time. Ik 1822, the ' 
Bombay Government established a printing-press of their 
own, and the Bombay Government Gazette was first pub¬ 
lished qn 6th August, 1831. Bombay Coui'ier continued 

to exist for fifty-six years, when it was amalgamated with 
the Bombay Telegraph. The Bombay Gazette ceased to 
exist in 1842. Mr. Stocqueler, an Anglo-Indian journalist, 
describes the condition of the press in Bombay about this time 
in the following words : “ Then; were but tw'o papers extant 
at the time, and very comical things they w^ere. The Bombay 
Courier and the Gazette, compos(‘d almost entirely of 
selections' from English papers and an occasional law 
report. The pen of the Editor seldom found noble^j 
occupation than the record of a ball and supper, of a 
laudatory notice of an amateur performance. Once only ; 
did an Editor (Mr. Fair of the Bombay Gazette) ventqre to 
insert an article personally offensive tg the recorder, Sir* , 
Edward West, and he paid the bitter penalty of hi^s ex¬ 
perience to, a clique of discontented barristers. . . The 
Government deprived Fair of his license and he was 
deported. ” The first native newspaper started in Bombay 
was the Bombay Samachar, of which Mr. Murzaban was ’■ 
the. Proprietor* and Editor. It was published on ist July, 
1822* The Government of Mountstuart Elphinstone sClb- 
sedbed for fifty copies. The paper, which was at first a . 
weekly; became a bi-weekly in 1833 and a daily, in i86o. • ' 



started, ahd in,x8^2 the Jami-Jamsked was 

V, ^ Th^ earliest papers that were started in Madras appear 
tp be the Commeraal Calculator, the Madras Advertiser. 

• the Madras Gazette, and the Madras Courier, In 1817, 

. the Editor and Proprietor of the Circulator complained to 
Government that a newly-established paper, the Advertiser, 
published “literary, scientific, or miscellaneous articles,” 
which it was prohibited from publishing. The Advertiser 
was at once warned. The Madras Gazette “ was called to 


account". fo^ having advertised a P'rench Government 
lottery at Pondicherry; and the Chief Secretary to the 
Madras Government expunged, in a proof-sheet of the 
Madras Courier, a political article: on the affairtf of Spain I 
The attitude of Government towards the press at the time 
is indicated by the opinion of Mr. Elliott, Governor of 
Madras, who recorded in .1 minute that “the principal 
objects of those who desire the freedom of the press are 
to disseminate the worst political doctrines of the times, to 
bring the consptuted authorities of Europe and Asia into 
contempt, and 10 provide profits for law) ers from prosecu¬ 
tions of ly^els in,Courts of Justice.” The Meerut Obscri'cr 
was probably the first English newspa[)er published in the 
United Provinces. There was also a magazine at Meerut 
called the Meerut Uuiver^al Magaiinc, commonly called 
though it was by no means mum in its 
character.’ Several years later appeared the Agra Akkbar, 
which,•besides* publishing brilliant leaders, recorded “ growls 
from subalterns and complaints from beautiful young ladies, 

, disappointed widows, and manoeuvring mothers.” 

t 

In the early days of the Indian press, Government 
' ...i^ervants freely contributed to newspapers an4 became both 
•'^Editors as well as Proprietors. An amusing story is told 
• of. how one of the contributors to*the Mountain Wreafh, a 
V^per which was started at Mussoorie and died a premature 
ffdeath, waited to see the Eieutenant-Governor of the North- 
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West Proymces. The literary contributor, whoAapi^cift,^ 
to be an officer in the army, accompanied by another.;, 
officer, went to pay their respects to the, Lieutenant-',* 
Governor. Hi's Honour happened to be absent at the. 
time of the visit, but returning after some time, the gray¬ 
headed Chaprassic announced that there were two gentle¬ 
men waiting to see the Burra Saheb. “ Where are they ?” 
inquired His Honour, vainly gazing at the middle of his 
room. DcMo Saktb" (“See, sir”), exclaimed the 
Mahomedan attendant, pointing to two corners of the 
room, in one of which was the literary contributor, stand¬ 
ing on his head, his uniform making his rfttitpde more 
ridiculous; and in the other stood his brother officer in a 


similar position, both seemingly determine*^ not to be 
deprived ©f amusement while waiting for a Lieutenant- 
Governor! We also learn that that great literary Lycurgus, 
Macaulay, though a contributor to English periodicals, never 
cared to contribute anything to local journals. 'I'hai may 
at least partly account for the hostility of the journals of 
the day to Macaulay. We find the Cakiitta Movthly 
Journal writing as follows in defence of Macaulay: “"We 
appeal to the experience of <‘veryone who has been in the 
habit of reading the papers wh<*.ther, for th^ee years, 
the whole artillery of the press, from the great guns of the 


Hurkurit and the Englishman to the little swivel of the 
Gyanangashcu has not been tlirected against him with a *' 
degree of vehemeneb and perseverance unexampled in the 
history of the Indian [iress.” • • 

Like that of the press itself, the liberty that officials 
enjoyed in contributing to it was curtailed, as the press 
developed in power and influence. In June, 1822, the 
Government of India issued an order prohibiting officers 
in the .service of the East India Company from writing in 
the newspapers any personal matters touching the posts’ 
held by them, although they were at liberty to contribute 
other news or articles. But on nth May, 1826, the 
Court* of Directors issued a Resolution prohibiting Goverrt- 
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/ inetit sef^ants from having any connection whatever as. 

'editors, proprietors, or contributors with any* newspaper^ 
'The. Indian press was also greatly hampered by the' 
exorbitant postal charges for inland delivery. The post 
olfice, under a notification published in England, refused to 
deliver a newspaper at any distance under half a rupee. 
In spite,*however, of all these rc.strictions the press in India 
continued to grow and develop in power and influence. 
The blow that the press received by the deportation of 
Buckingham was followed by greater liberty to the press 
accorded by Lord Amherst. Lord William Bentinck 
permitted tht press even greater latitude, and declared it 
to be a powerful adjunct of Government. Lord William is 
reported to have said “ that he had derived more information 
from the Indian press of the real state of the country, than 
from all the Councils, all the Boards, and all the Secretaries 
by whom he was surrounded.” (^n the 15ih .September, 
1833, .Sir Charles Metcalfe, L«>rd William Bt'iiiinck’s suc¬ 
cessor freed the press ab.solutely from all restrictions. 


• Skcund Pi uioi) (1S35--1857), 

The beneficent act of Sir Charles Metcalfe was com¬ 
memorate^ by a Free .Press dinner which took place on the 
9ih February, 183CS. One hundred and ninety-.six gentle¬ 
men .sat down to dinner. Sir Charles Metcalfe was placed 
•'at the head of the tabl«i, and sevecjJ toasts were enthusiasti¬ 
cally proposed. The liberty accordec^'to the press in India 
was not, however, •viewed favourably by the Court of 
Directors. ist February, 1S30, the Court of Directors 
reprimanded the tiovernor-General in Council for passing 
the Act which they considered was “in oiiposition to all 
our previous orders, to the solemn decisions both of the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta and of His Majesty’s Privy 
Council delivered in both cases, after full arguments on both 
sides of the question, to the recorded opinions of all pre¬ 
ceding Governments of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and 
.more especially to the carefully considered measure of 
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Lord William Bentinck and Sir Frederick Adm Cor «x- 
tending tilie*Licensing Regulation to Madras They con¬ 
sidered also that the passing of the Act without reference ^ 
to them was whoIl> indefensible, and went to the length of 
saying “ we would be prepared at once to avail ourselves of 
the power entrusted to us by Act of Parliament and dis¬ 
allow your new law when passed, were we not aware that 
the immediate repeal of such a law, however ill-advised and 
uncalled for its enactment may have been, might be produc¬ 
tive of mischievous results." It was fortunate that the 
Court of Directors did nothing to interfere with the liberty 
of the press beyond holding forth a threat. * 

Encouraged b) the freedom now accorded, several fresh 
newspapers were started throughout tht cquntry. The 
following papers cMSted in Calcutta in 1847 


Daily Hurkimt^ Engli%hiuaHyLalinita Star, 

WnKL^: Sermupur Fricud oj India, Easfeiit Star, 
ChriUtan ^Idvocah, Hindu fiittlli^incer, Bengal 
Catholii Hi laid 

FoKiMi.HiiA Calcutta Literaly Ob^iiver, Christian 
Obu rzH r, Chn dian Inh thc^ena r ^ 

MoNli^r^. Fiicihurchman, Omni at BaptiU, Oriental 
i Obsuver, Calcutta Rtviezx} ' 

• 

The Calcutta Revuza was started in May, 1844, by Sir 
John William Kaye, k ' > i, and a contemporary writer in** 
noticing it in 1845 said, “ Literature in India may be said 
to be in a state of inaction with the exception 6f one Review 
which leviathan like plays about in the torpid pool.’* The 
Bengali publications of ( alcutta in 1848 49 were sixteen in 
number, and they were sold at a monthly subscription vary¬ 
ing from one rupee to two annas. The Friend of India, 
observed at Jhis time that the main object of the native 
journals, published in the native language by natives who 
had not embraced Christianity was to subvert the popular 
system of idolatry! 

Several papers were also started in Bombay, The Bombay 



^ Gazette came into existence. 1843—*^* Gazette 

, died. The World' and Geniieman's Gazette established. 
.1844—The died and the JViiuess was established, 

1846— Courier aoid Witness (iXeA and established, 

1847— Times, Gentleman s Gazette, Telegraph and Courier 
and 0 , C. Speetator. The name of the Gentleman s Gazette 
was in 1849 changed into Bombay Gazette—iknz Bombay 
Gazette of the present day. The Bombay Times became 
Times of India during the editorship of Mr. Knight who 
succeeded Dr. Buist. The vernacular journals in existence 
in Bombay in 1853 were x\nz Bombay Samachar,\X\{z Bombay 
Chabook, the Bombay Jami-Jamshed, the Veppa Samaehar, 
the Samaehar Dnrpan, the Ra^t Gofta/, the I'ani Rt former, 
and the Akbal Aral Sadagur. The JamlJamshcd was 
started in 183?, and the Samaihur Diopan in 1S40. The 
Rast Go/tar \va\i started as a weekly in 1851 l>y Mr. Dadab- 
hai Naoroji. I'he Advertiser, the Chronule, and the Free 
PrUss flourished in Kurrachce. 

-The Madras newspapers that were In existence in 1847 
were. 


* Daiia’ : Madras ^Itlas. 

Tri-wkekly : Spectator, ^Ithemcnm, Cirat/ator. 

^ Bi-weeklv ; LI, S, Gazette, CrcsiC'it. 

' The Atlievertim wfis founded by Pharoah in 1837-38 and 
‘ the Spectator^ by James Ochterlony. These were the 
earliest of South Indian journals. The United Service 
Gazette was a favourite among the military, when under the 
, management of Captain Langley. 'Phe Crescent was 
started by Gazulu Lakshminarasu Chetty. Another journal 
started, in Madras during this period was the Madras Native 
. Herald, which was a grea* authority on educational ques- 
■. tions. There was a Madras Miscellany in 1840 which the 
. now defunct Metropolitan of London spoke of as the '* sun 
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of Madras " whicfi “ rarified and sublimated tho^nt^lect.-' 

But the Miscellany was too sweet to last. -C’ 

* I 0 \ ^ 

Three papers existed in the North-West Provinces i the 
Gazette, the Meerut Afofuisilitc, and the Benares Recorder .■ 
all published bi-weekly. Other papers that were published ' 
at the time were Saunders' Monthly Magazine, which had 
.a “ galaxy of talent " as its contributors, the Delhi Gazette, 
the Agra Messenger, and the Mecrat Reroiew and Magazine. 
At the end of the year 184S there were seventeen litho¬ 
graphic presses in the North-West Provinces from which 
newspapers in the native languages yere issued. The 
Mussalmans were the chief patrons of periodfcal literature 
in the North-West. I'heir newspapers w'ere known by 
such curious names as Throne s Ornament, f.i^ht of the 
World, Liylil of the Seras^/io. And one paper called itself 
the Chief of Neivsfapers, valuable to good people, hut a 
scourge to the tvicked. 'Fhose were said to b(‘ days “ when 
men wrote for pk'asure more than for profit; when mofussil 
life was a happy hard-riding, hard-drinking, devil-may-care 
^kind of existence ; w'hen hospitality nourished and friends 
could be trusted. They were good old times, and some 
autumn fruit still lingered iinplucked upon the now barren 
pagoda tree." , 

But the press in Inrlia had still its traducers. The 
evidence given before the Committc;e of the House of 
Lords on the government of Indian territories, on the' 
subject of Indian nevv.spapers, was injurious to the press in' 
India. Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his •evideneb before the 
Committee, said, “A most erroneous view* of English 
society in India wouhl be taken were it judged by the 
press, that newspapers in India are of little u.se to Govern¬ 
ment, unless in promoting inquiry, and that the English 
newspaper press in India has little to do with natives or the 
interests of the country.” On the 17th November, 185a, 
Dr. George Buist, editor of the Bombay Times, presented a 
petition to the House of Lords correcting the false impres¬ 
sion which the public might have received from the evidence ■ 
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india^i^ewspapers given before, the Committee. But ^ 
,'the press, did| not enjoy*' its liberty long. In iS^y, the year 
of the great Indian Mutiny, Lord Canning passed an Act 
fettering the press, which was known as the “ Gagging Act." 


• Third Period ([857 -1882)/ 

“The Sagging Act” was passed in the Governor-General’s 
.Legislative Council on the 13th June, 1857. "Under this 
Act all proprietors of presses were rc(iuired to take out 
licences, which were granted on the following conditsons :— 

1. That no book, pamphlet, newspaper, or other work 
printed at such pres's or with such materials or articles shall 
contain any observations or statements imj)ugning the 
motives or designs of the British Government, either in 
England or in India, or in any way tending to 4 >ring the 
said Government into hatred or contempt, to excite disaffec¬ 
tion, or unlawful re.->istance to its orders, or to weaken its 
lawful authority or the lawful authority of its civil cr military 
servants. 

2. That nc) such book, i)amj)hlet, news])aper, or other 
work* shall contain observations or statements having a 
tendency to create alarm or suspicion amcmg the native 
po])ulation^or any inte'nded interference by Government 
wgh their religious o})inions and observances. 

3. That no such book, pamphlet, newsjiaper, or other 
work shall contain observations, having a te.nclency to 
weaken the friendshi]) towards the Bri'fish Government of 
native princes, chiebi, or states in d(.*pendence upon or 
alliance .with it. 

In the despatch that Lord Canning sent to the Court 
of Dfrectors soon after the passing of the Gagging Act, he 
strengthened his position by qiwiting the opinion of Lord 
Harris, who happened to he the Governor of Madras at the 
.time. Judging from the tone of the minute, he wrote on 
the 2nd May, 1857, there whs no one more opi)osed to the 
liberty of the Indian press at the time than Lord Harris. 
i^Says he: “I have been three years in India, and dciring 



acquainli^d* with the tenor of thei«'iarger ''jiprti6h‘ 

British press throughout the country, and I have'lib'' 
hesitation in asserting my impression to be that it is; morp’y ' 
* particularly in this presidency, disloyal in tonej un'^Ettg^k ' 

' ^ j t * i 

in spirit, and wanting in principle, seeking every oppor^- 
tunity, whethef rightly; or wrongly, of holding up the • 
Government to opprobrium, not so scurrilous certainly as^: 
portions of the press in the colonies, but uttefly regardless 
of correctness in statement. A disease of this nature should 


be kept under command, not by repression, but by the 
application of a cure on sound principles. The liberty of 
the press is a most important and vital principle in the best 
intere'Sts of humanity, and cannot on any account be inter¬ 
fered witlv; but tliat freedom has been w’on and granted for 
the purpose of eliciting truth, not for disseminating false¬ 
hood. The propagator of untruth or of misrepresentation 
should be made responsible for his .statement; the burden 
of proof should be thrown upon him either as proprietor or 
^'editor, and on failure the act should be penal in an ordinary ■ 
court.” On the 20th June, 1S57, Lord Harris forwaPrded 
to the Governor-General two copies of the Aav/w/wer which 
were safd to be full of seditious matter. 'J'his newspaper, 
he added, was the mouthpiece of the Roman Cathojic 
priests, and is “ probably supporte<l by the money paid to 
them by Government, and since enlarged allowances have 
been granted to the Bishop, it has been issued on three •• 
days in the week instead of as previo'nsly on two.” 

The Gagging Act ” was put into operation soon,after it \ 
was passed, and several newspapers were suppressed, prose-:. • 
cuted, or warned, as the case may be. A Calcutta joifirnal .• 
was warned for reprinting articles from the London press,., 
and the editors of Bombay and Poona journals were written j 
to by the Secretary to Government of India, cautioning V 
them against admitting articles from English newspapers * 
, into their columns. The editor of the Friend of India was', 
Earned for having written an inflammatory article under the.. 
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lltl^ Ceiatenary of Plassey/’ Subsequently^ tne 

* e<li1;6r hwL to’resign to avert the wrath of the Governor-' 
6 erleral. The editor of the Ban^lore Herald was com¬ 
pelled to resign for having reproduced the article on the 
'“Centenary of Plassey.*’ The Bangalore Herald was also 
warned by the Madras Government for co*pying an article 
on Lofd Canning from the Calcutta Cofhus. The Hindu 
Intelligencer was snuffed out. The Madras Examiner was 
warned tor coi)ying an erroneous statement from the 
Hnrkunt, and making certain comments on it touching 
the position of an official. * It was warned a second time 
for having •continued the publication without registering 
afresh after its foreman was changed. The Dacca Ntio^ 
was warnei^ b> the Lieutenant (iiov<‘rnor of Bengal for an 
article hiaded, “'J'lu Tenure of Land by Europeans in 
India," which contained some disagreeable truths exten¬ 
sively copied in oth( r journals. 'I he* Lie utenant-Governor 
of Bengal also forwarded a lOp) of this paper to the supreme 
Govemment for having made use of th(‘ t vpression, “an 
unscrupulously raparious Go\ernm<mt.’ The Rangooh 
Cltronulc was asked not to publish any articles connected 
with the affairs of Bengal without submitting them hrst to 
the majjistrate .it l^angoon The Englishman* was also 
Avarned The JIui kurn had its license taken away, but it 
was restored after a month The Mofu iliti was placed 
under the censoi ship of the LicmU nant-Go\ ernor of Agra, 
and one of its issues appeared with tne following significant 
*editorial—The editor pro]>osts, the censor disposes." In 
Akyab a piivatc merchant h.id his lithographic stone taken 
away because he introduced political remarks in his com¬ 
mercial circular. The Jami-Jamslud was suppressed by 
the Bombay Government. I'he editors of three native, 
newspapers, Snltani-Ul-^lkhbary Doorbin^ and Samachar 
Booderthushen, were prosecuted by Government for using* 
seditious language. Two of the editors pleaded guilty, 
^nd were bound down in their own recognizances to appear 
ij'^hen called for. The thitd was acquitted. 

SERIES. VOL, vii. 
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The “ Gagging Act,” however, was in force oi\\y 
In 1858, when the horrible crisis of the Mutin^^as over, 
and everything had quieted down, the Act was repealed. 
During the Viceroyaltj of Lord Lawrence an attempt was 
nt^de to establish a Government orgaft, and negotiations 
were opened wit^ the editor of the Enghskman^ but nothing 
came of the attempt, as the Government refused*tb grant 
any subsidy for the purpose In the meantime, fresh news¬ 
papers tame to be started in India, and the number 
increased with great rapidity In 1875 there were 155 
English, 254 Vernacular, and"^69 English and Vernacular 
papers published in different parts of India, as the following 
list will show *— 



I nt'lish 

\ trmcul ki 

I 114 “ind \ cr 

llombaj 


62 

* 21 

Madiab* 


23 

*5 

Bengal 

3 ^ 

=>9 

5 

N W P 

y 

S‘) 

5 

Punjab 

10 

30 

I 

Oudh 

+ 

7 

b 

Ccntial Provincts 

3 

4 

/» 

British Biiimah 

»i 

j 

0 

bind 

<) 

> 

1 ‘ 

Kaiputana 

0 

lotii j!)'; 

234 

1 
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In I 3 i ngal the Jndran JZ/z/w'was started in 1861, the 
Beii^ah in 1862 the .Imrita Birat Patrika in 1868, and 
xlx^Slatt'^man in iS/G* 'Win Hindu Pixti loi was started so 
long ago as 18S3 It is amusing to nofe that in its intro¬ 
ductory article in its first number the Bengali wrojte as 
iollows “ We belong strictly to the famous order of mild 
Hindus If we show fight, it will be in real Bengalee 
fashion, under a wholesome dread of bloody noses and 
broken heads, with one foot in the field and another in the 
stoqkade, calling lustily upon our gods to help us whilst we 
vigorously help ourselves to fly This is perhaps a dis¬ 
heartening revelation for our friends, but we cannot help 
making* it, seeing that we are not bound to eat fire against 
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, «v«ry;J|itown pre'cedept of our race. We purpose to 
up^ howewtr, for the want of brute courage by a strenuous 
use of our lungs." In 1886 the Indian Public Opinion and 


■ Punjab Times was published, first as a bi-weekly, and after? 
wards a’ daily, continued for ten years, and then merged 
into the Civil and Military Gazette* The Civil and 
Military Gazette was started as a weekly in Simla in 1872. 


The Pioneer was started in Allahabad djuring Lord Mayo’s 
administration, and was first edited by a covenanted civilian 
named Girdleslone. In Madras the Madras ZiVwj'was the 


earliest of living papers started, and it was edited for some 
time by Mr."James Hutton. “ Mr. Hutton’s connection with 
this presidency,” wrote the Madras Mail in 1877, '* was brief, 
and his reVeat was not cpiite glorious, but he gave us a 
taste of mature editorial qualities, and if he htfd not fallen 
foul of the I)uk(‘ and Mr. Coleman, hew'ould })robably have 
been still among us ; but he lost his temjjer with those 
personages, and the Madras Times and the Prt'sidency lost 
him in conse{juence.” The Madras Standard was started 
in 1S58. and the Jbadras Jfa/l in 1807. The Madras 
/Using Sun was founded and edited by Waikatarayalu 
Naidu, alia.s Abboy Naidu. In 1807 the A'aiive^ Advoiate 
was started, and in 1871 Native Pnbln Opinion put in its 
appearance. It was not until 1877 that the Hindu was 
started. Two papers existed at Ootacamund—the KeiT 
gkcriy Excelsior, edited by Mr^Kenrick, and the South of 
Jndia Obsei'ver, by Mr. James Ochterlony. The Pangalore 
Herald put in its Appearance in Bangalore in 1862, and it 
changed its fiame to Pangalore Spectator in 1868. On the 
West Coast the Uestern Starwn.^ started in 1864, and the 


Cochin Argus in 1S68. 

Till the year of the Mutiny the repressive laws enacted • 
■ by Government were framed chiefly with reference to news¬ 
papers edited .by Anglo-Indians. The native press Was 

♦ Jtidian Public Opinionyras issued at I..ahore, “to represent the hesires 
and Wishes of every section of the inhabitants, whether European or Native, 

' and to furnish provincial news, and direct information from every civilised 
'*hd ‘setni-civilised country in which a paper was published.”—.£</. 

2 
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then little known, and it was only in jSsy tlmt threik native * 
editors came to be prosecuted for the first time. Slven'^ 
then the press in India was not divided as native and 
/tnglo-Indian. At the Free Press dinner m 1838 ‘*the 
Chairman, Mi. Longueville Clark, said that the man who 
is opposed to tht* freeing of the Indian press must be the 
foe to enlightening the natn es ” But with the growth of 
the native press, and the development of native journalism, 
the interests of Anglo-Indian and native editors came to be 
different, and the Government began to entertain greater 
fear from the criticism of the natn <* press, while they gradu- 
all) enlisted the sympathy of ^nglo-Indian editors, till at 
last, in 1877, Lord Lytlon, believing that there was great 
danger in permitting Vernacular new spapers edited by 
native gcntLmcn to criticise the acts of Go\< innicnt Ireely 
and unrcstiaincdly, passed tht \crnatular PicssAct The 
following were the chfcks which this Act intioduced in the 
cast of n(wspapei‘- in 01 until linguagis 

Fii\ily — Ihe Magistrate ma> withtlu prt mous sanction 
of the Local tjovernmtnt icquiie th< pntUt r 01 publisher 
of any such newspapt r to • nltr into in agu tmeiU binding 
himself not to print or juiblish in such newspiptr anything 
likely to excite feelings of disafiection to tht (lOternmenl 
or antipathy betwet n persons oi difft 1 ent race s, castes, 
religions, or sects, and not to ust such piper tor purposes 
of extortion 1 hi MaL’^i'^^rlU may further require the 
amount of this bond to be dt positt d in money or securities. 

Secondly, - If any ntwspapn (whither a bond has been* 
taken in respect of it 01 not) at any time contains, any 
matter of the dcsciiption just mentioned, or is used for 
purposes of extortion, the Local Government may warn 
. such newspaper by a notification m the Gazette, and if, in 
spite of such warning, the offence is repeated, the Local 
Government may then issue its warrant to seize the plant, 
etc, of such newspaper, and when any deposit has been 
made, may declare such deposit forfeited, 

Thirdly ,—As the pro\isions regarding the deposit of 




arid the-deposit woulcl perhaps*.be' 
‘Toij[nd* to ^ess unduly on some of the less wealthy hew^,'; 
paper proprietors, clauses have been inserted, enabling the- 
; publisher of a newspaper to take his paper out of the opera; 
tioin of this portion of the Act for such time as he pleases 
by undertaking to submit his proof to an officer appointed 
by th^ Government before publicationr and to publish 
nothing which such officer objects to. 

These restrictions were considered odious by the people 
at largo, and were cancelled by Lord Ripon, who succeeded 
Lord Lytton as Viceroy, and the press was once more set 
at liberty in* 1882, 

During this period th(‘ right of Government servants to 
contribute tp newspapers was also restricted by Lord North¬ 
brook. Till 1875 servants of Government weFe at liberty 
CO own or edit any new'spaper in the country. In July, 
1875, Lord Northbrook enforced the following restrictions: 

1. No officer in the .service of Government is permitted, 
without the previous sanction in writing of the (lovernnient 
under which he immediately serves, to become the pro¬ 
prietor, either in whole or in part, of an> newspaper or 
publication. Such .sanction wall only be given in the case 
of news|^ipers or publications mainly devoted to the discus¬ 
sion of topics not of a political characte.r, such, for instance, 
as art, science, or literature. The .sanction will bo liable to 
be withdraw^n at the discretion (*f the Government. 

4>v. , 

2. The Government of India will decide in case of doubt 
whether any engagements of officers with the press are con- 
sisfent with iho discharge of their duties to the Government. 

3. Nothing in this resolution is intended to relax the 

provisions of any regulations on the subject which now 
apply to the army. , 


Fourth Perioj* (1882—1898). 

, Since the liberation of the press again in 1882, news¬ 
papers enjoyed complete freedom till the present year. Of 
course, during' the administration of Lord Lansdowne, tKe 
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Official Secrets Act was ps^ed, which p^ventM the 
publication of confidential State documents in ,^he hews* 
papers, but it did not restrict in any way the liberty of the 
press. But last year the Government of India resolved to 
restrict the liberty of the press in India, and instead of 
introducinfj a special Act for the purpose or re-enacting 
the Vernacular Press Act, they embodied the hdcessary 
changes in the Indian Penal and Criminal Procedure Codds* 
The laws relating to defamation and sedition have been 
made more rigorous in their aj)plication, and editors of 
newspapers have been placed at the mercy of Magistrates, 
who have the right to call upon any editor* to produce 
security for good behaviour. The number of newspapers 
both in English and in the Vernacul.ir languages has 
increased greatly since 1882. Then*, are now eighteen 
dailies in India, of which five are edited bv natives of the 


country. According to the last report on the “ Moral and 
Material Progress and Conditions of India,” there were in 
1896-97 647 periodicals in Bengal, one of which, a 
periodical in Bengali, was edited by two Hindu ladies, 123 
Vernacular newspapers in the North-West Provinces eind 
Oudh, one English pajier and three Vt‘.rn.icular papers in 
Assam, iSi newspapers and 19 periodicals in Bombay,'and 
III newspapers in the presidency of Madras, A total of .v 
thousand newspapers is certainly not large when the extent 
and population of India ane taken into account, but, con¬ 
sidering that the press'in India is only about a century old, 
the progress may be reckoned as remarltable. • 
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FROM THE PAMIRS TO PEKIN: ACROSS 
ASIA WITH SVEN HEDIN. 

By Sir John Jakdink, 

In these two handsome volumes,'^ meant for the general 
reader, the Swedish traveller j^ives what he rightly calls 
“ a plain account of his journeys through Asia ” and his 
more memorable experiences. The style is picturesque as 
well as clear; and thus in keeping with the illustrations 
that adorn the pages. Details of scientific research and 
linguistic discoveries are left for later j)ublication, along 
with the 12J yards of rnap-sheets, showing 6,520 miles of 
marches in mountains and deserts, now being worked out 
at the famous institute t>f Justus Perthes at Gotha. The 
ordinary reader is assuredly the gainer by this .sifting of 
matter. But *the geographer and the statesman will not 
be content without cle.irer jue.ms tif comparing Hedin's 
achievements with those (jf earlier travellers in the same 
parts. 

Our author explains elsewhere that having no^ love for 
sporf he .gave up his spare time to researches which he 
rt;corded daily, <\v., a vast number of names of places never 
yet marked on any map. ]''uropean or Asiatic. He tlius 
differs from most recent visito?.. to the Pamirs who, as 
Lord Curzon tells us, were attracted chiefly by the pursuit 
ot Ovis Poli. In •tinother respect also Sven Hedin is 
unlike* many writers on the affairs of C'entral Asia. He 
eschews politics; and it is only by the passing events of 
his days in Russian territories or Chinese that we can infer 
something about those systems of Government with which 
Lord Curzon and Carey deal. , 

Tile narrative, by avoiding deep problems,* is in our 
opinion more delightful, more likely to arouse the desire of 

* “I’farough Asia.” By Sven Hedin. With nearly 300 illustrations 
' from sketches and photographs by the author, s vols. Methuen and Co. 
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the “.gener^J reader’' to wandw a^ong the'so§i^ v^hich.,' 
Hedin’s pen** and ^pencil paint so well. Imagination, e^er 
always to embody the forms of things unknown, often 
inspires men to travel, 'rhis faculty it was which in 1894 
drew the Viceroy-Elect of India to the l^amirs: he was 
moved by a passage in iJurton's “ Anatomy of Melancholy," 
beginning, “ I would examine the Caspian Sea,” and endii^, 

I would find out with Trajan the fountains of D^nubius, 
of Ganges and of Oxus.” I'o Lord (Tirzon, the waters of 
the Oxus descending from “ his high mountain-cradle of 
Pamere, from the hidden Roof of the World, told of for¬ 
gotten peoples, and whispered secrets of unknown lands." 

The same feeling must hrive animated many of those 
older mi.ssionaries, warriors, and traders whom religion, 
chivalry, or commerce inii)elled to tlistant regions. We 
learn from the Venerable IJede that in his day it was quite 
a common j)ractice for tin; belUa* sort of laity in our island, 


as well as the clergy, to make a voyage to the Eternal 
City ; and in a much later age, according to Chaucer, who 
knew all about pilgrimagei,, the wife of Iknh. besides \isit- 
ing the famous shrines of Cologne, Santiago, and Rome, 
had been three times al Jerusalem, llis ‘’verra) perfight 
gentii knight” had made war in Africa and Asia Minor, as 
well as in Spain and Russia. Ilut it was not in Europb 
only that this love of adventure was found. In the early 
centuries of our era, pioiVs Chinamen crossed the desert, 
returning with cartloads of Buddhist scriptures. l*'a-hian, 
Sung Yun, and Hwen Th.sang, all the three* at different 
times traversed the Pamirs; but then the veil fell over 
those desolate mountains, to bi‘ lifted only. aft<ir the 
lapse of six centuries, by that famous V'^enetian, Marco, 
Polo, For later travels, in which most nations have 
furnished recruits, the limits of space require us tp' refer 
merely to IJedin’s chapter on explorers. A map ou^t to 
have been added, showing the journeys of the Russian, 
soldier Przhevalsjcy and the Bombay Civil Servant, Mr, 
A. D. , Carey. Northern Tibet, the Desert of Gobi, and 
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beyond t 

*' £ven the maps of Africa cannot now show a white patch of such vast 
extent as occurs under the name of Tibet on our maps of Cential Asia." 

• Until the Russians had pushed their conqjiests castw-ard. 
the old ^ vague geography, limited to those classic and 
romantic names found in the .incient charts, might almost 
have been stated in the language of ^lilton ; 

“ As when a vulture, on Imjus bied, 

Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 
i>islodging fu>ni a legion scarce of pie>, 

'r* goige the flesh of lambs or )Ccin!ing kids, 

On hills where flocks arc fed, flie.s towards the springs 
Of (lunges or Hjdaspes, Indian sticauis . 
lljit m Ins way lights on the barren plain*. 

Of Sericana, whcie ('hLne‘>es drive • 

VVilh sails and wind their ciin\-w'agons lieln 
So on this w'ind> sea of land, llie t'lend 
Walked up and down .doiK, bent on liis pie> ; 

• Alone, for titliei creatine in tin* plart- 

Living ('r lifele**. to be found was none. 


b^er Tie'gtpns 
known. 
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he .Caspian Sea are still little. 


These, lines uf the ptiet arc*, to iny mind, a fair i;pitome of 
the routc.s, the scfnu'ry, the jn'oplcs, and the incidents of 

life in those forlorn lands to which .Sven Uediu devotes 

« • 

his i,20Ch Tro-se fails to intiise the sen.se they 

Ifreathe of the liitter mountain air, lh«' gleaming glaciers, 
the icy paths when* his horses fell into ravines, the soHtude.s 
of moving sand which h(* had*' t() travel day by day, in 
danger from hunger and thirst, from robbers and wild 
beasts, the pasture-^ where ht rested with the shepherd 
tribes as he journeyed on towards the great wall of f'hina, 
^Hedin.'as we shall presently see, was the etjual of Milton’s 
vulture in endurance and perseverance. 1 le lived a long 
while wjth the Khirgiz nomads, a single European, eating 
their food and speaking their language; and once in northern 
'■•Tibetr as Carey had done before him, he ar^ his little 
caravan wandered about for two long months without sefeing 
traces of other human beings. In an earlier march towards 
the Khotan-daria, having missed his last follower, He had 
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tq walk alone for some days irv the dreary desert, in peril oi 
life, meeting no one. Yet amid constant h^^'dships and 
risks, he held o# his way, iinslackening in the aims with 
which he started, and successful in the end. This result 
naturally raises the t|uestion, What were the special 
qualities and endowmeiits to which his reward is due ? To 
this inquiry Hedin’s own direct statements afford a partial 
answer. The rest is inference from what we read by the 
way. It becomes manifest that Hedin is in many respects 
a trav'eller of the God-fearing Scottish type, like l!)avid 
Livingstone and Mungo Park, gentle, slow to wrath, 
averse to the use of force, and just in his dealings. It was 
natural, therefore, that he should gain the hearty goodwill, 
not only of the Russian officers, who respected jiis intentions 
and pluck- but also of himpU; shepherds, and chiefs, and 
mandarins, whose tempers sometimes n;tjiiire(l a prudent 
study. The w'ay was smoothed by knowing the 1 urki, 
Persian, and Ru.ssian languages. He had prepared hnnself. 
a.s he tells his patron, the King of .Sweden, by two journeys 
to Persia and Centr.il Asia in the years iSS s-SOanJ 1890-91 
respectively, after which for several years he occupied him- 
sc*lf with the topogr.ijdiy oi Central ^\sia, jiartly at home 
and partly .it the Cniversiiy ot iJerlin, under llaron von 
Richthofen, the celebrated autliority on Chinese geography". 
To all this acquirement by means ol thorough study of 
what was already known, he iidded that rare and enviable 
talent of deliberation, which Lord Kitchener of Khartum 
has displayed in working out his two victorious campaigns. 
Mr. Fletcher Moulton, M.P.. has told us of a celebrated 
mathematician w'ho said that it his life depended on solving 
a particular problem in five minutes, he would devote at 
least two to considering how to set about it. Hedin 
observed the same method and tactics, steering by his maps 
and compass, leaving nothing to hazard. A leader so good- 
humoured, resourceful, and courageous soon won the trust 
of his followers. On starting from the Russian station of 
Margelan in Fergana, he engaged, among others, one 
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'Islam Bai, a brave’ and faithful man, who throughout the 
entire sericK^of journeys proved himself a servant w^orthy 
of such a master. 

“ When he first came to me, I was If perfect stranger to him, and he 
had no conception of the real object of my journey. Neverihelcsb he 
willingly left his peaceful home in C)s>h, to share with nTe all the dangers 
and i>erils oj a prf)tractcd journey through the heart of .'^sia. ^^''e travelled 

side by side through the terrible desert of flobi, facing its sand storms m 
company and ncaily perishing of thiist; and when my other attendants 
fell by the side of the track, ovucome by the hardships of the journey, 
Islam Jiai with unselfish devotion stuck to my maps and drawings, and 
thus was instrumental in saving what I so high!) prized. When we scaled 
the snowy iirccipices, he was always in the van, le.ading the way. He 
guided the «aravau with a sure hand through the luatning tui rents of the 
Painiis. lie kept faithful ami \igilant watch when the 'I’anguls threatened 
to molest us. In a woid the services this man rendered me were incal* 
culabic. but loi, him, 1 can truthfully say, tiiat in> journey would not 
have had such .1 foitunalc teimination as iL hjd (p ic2). • 

When Hedin returned from Pekin, \iA Kitikhta, Baikal, 
Irkutsk and Kansk to St. ikdcrskiit^ in something like 
peace and comfort, Islam Iku was with him as far as Urga, 
whence he departed honvw.ircl and wa.s welcomed by his 
wife and family. Kin^ Oscar ha.s since honoured his 
fidelity with a sljoUI metlal. 

Our traveller's success w’as also materially aidec^ by the 
dumb animals, who n'ttirned his c'-Uein and rei^ard. At 
CBarkhlik, near l.oji-nor, he had to part with his thret* 
camels, because litey neede<l rest in [lastures screen. 

“ For months they had tiamiied with the Ltid'ir.im.C' of Stoics through 
the terrible desert sand, had stalked with m.ijtsin. gt.ivity through the 
primevaPforesls \)f the h.id loided n\«.rs and nioiasses without 

showing any sign juf ftar, ne\ei coiajdairang, seldom occasioning diffi¬ 
culties, but often quukening out i omage hj their mijieitinhable calmness” 
(p. giO). 

It was harde.st to pari with his own riding camel, who 
understood Hedin well. 

“Whenever the man approached him, whose duty it w^s to lead him 
by the rope through his nostrils, he screamed angrily and snorted ; hat 
after he found out that 1 never touched the rope, he gave me a very different 
reception. He allowed me to pat his nose and stroke his face, without 
manifesting the least resentment.'’ 
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This'camiS;! ^Wtiriies woke Wrfl up with a regular poke^. 
with his nose to get his daily gift of maize, ihread,' 
read also a good deal about three dogs whp at different: '! 
times belonged to the -carflvan. The last wenfhome with •- 
his master, and now dwells in comfort in a Russian town. 
close to Sweden. With the animals Hedin beguiled his ; 
weary hours. “He also made much use of tobacco; and 
' like Livingstone musing on holy things in the heart df^ 
the Dark Continent, he stuck to his Bible and psalm book •, 
as his highest solace. 

Seeing that these volumes deal chiefly with personal 
experiences, we have tried to bring out tht* traits of the 
man. It is time now to sketch the. various tours, for when 

4 

Hedin had travelled via Orenburg, Lake Aral, Tashkend 
and Kokand to his st.irting-j)oint of Margelan, the head¬ 
quarters of the Russian Governor of b'ergana, who helped 
him to equip, he had already changed his original plans, 
for the idea of crossing the [*amirs on his way to Kashgar. 

I may remind the reaih'r that Margelan is the little fort 
from which in 1891 Colonel Yonnof starting with a 
thousand C ossacks marched right ovit the Hindu-Kush 
as far as the Haroghi! pass, where he came into collision 
with a small Alghan outpost. After the conquest of 
Kokand, Russia laid claim to the Pamirs as a dependency 
of that Khanate: and in pursuanc(* of this policy Yonnof 
built and garrisoned the ' ort Pamir on tlu*. river Murghab. 
In spite of all that Yonnof and his officers told him of th6 
perils of the way, our pilgrim .set forth on FebruaFy 24, ; 
1894, and after difficult tra\elling in the Alai mountains ■ 
reached that fort on March iS. He was warned never on .« 
any account to separate liimsclf from his caravan, as in a 
snow-storm it would be impossible to get baclJ to it. 


The air bccomi'b thick and black with blinding flakes. Nothing nan 
be seen,^nothing j you have hard work to see even the horse you ride* . 
■^q shout is useless, not a sound can be heard.’’ 

Towards Langar they had to cut steps in the ice and' 
strew them with sand. 
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■ “ i myseJfi’* skys Hedin, “ crawled several hundreds of yards on my ’ 
>hands'and fnect^ whilst one of the Khirgiz crept close at my heels, and 
hn^d me in the more perilous passages. A fedl in any of those places 
wtmld have meant instant death. In a ^or^ it was a desperate journey, 
dark, cold, awe-insp«ing.” 


The bitter cold was intensified by the stfarching winds 
of which#tho Earl of Dunmore felt the effects as he drew 
idtiigh to Murghabi, by which name the Russian camp at 
Fort Pamir was known in November, 189*2. The Plarl of 


Dunmore, writing in 1892, says : 


“I never felt anything to equal the told on these I'amirb; the slightest 
breath of wind setyns to pierce one to the very bones.” 


lie had comt; from the south and reached I'ort Pamir 
by way of Alichur valley, which lledin visited 

after he had returned from Ka.shgar, and de.'?cribes in 
(..'haptcr XXXI. both the iravelltTs .saw the .sj)Ot on the 
Alichur Viver where, on the _*2nd June. 1892, ^’onnof and 
his escort .shot down the men of the .\fghan trooj), whose 
ofreat coals, all blood-ntained and hacked with marks of 
.swords and bayonets were still 1} ing on tht^ ground when 
Dunmore passed, lle.tlin rode by their “simple grave, 
surrounded by a stone avail. .Some rags of felt ^nd the 
poles of the tent they had lived in still remained. We 
to6k some of the l.ittei to make our lire of. in spite of 
Yehim Bai’.s protests, that it was sacrilege to plunder a 
grave.” But here we liaee anticipated, as Hedin’s map of 
the Pamirs, based on Lord ( ur/on’s, tails to show his tours 
in ordelTof tinie. Itw»ason M.trcli iS, 1804, that he first saw' 
Fort Ptwnir “aka distance, the Russian Hag tlying from its 
north-west corner, proclaiming the sovereignty of the Czar 
over the Roof of the World, When w'e drew* nearer we saw 
.'that the ramparts were beset with soldiers and Cossacks to 
;the number of 160 drawn up in line. They gave ns a 
.cheer of welcome,” and the weary traveller was received by 
Captain Saitseff and his officers, with the same cordiality 
> that Lord Dunmore found in that lonesome fortress, 
.,*01,850 feet above the level of the sea, far removed from 

• s aC . I ' • 
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the bustle and noise of the busy world, in the very n^iddle' 
of Asia.” * The nearest neighbours are wild sheep, wolves 
and eagles; and as in our Indian cantonments, the one 
great excitement of thfe garrison is the weekly mail. It 
seems that in the whole extent of the lR.ussian Pamirs there 

t I 

are not more than 1,300 persons, chiefly Khirgiz and 
Tajiks, some of whom have been attracted "over the 
Chinese and Afghan bounils, “by the improved con¬ 
ditions of living, the result of the Russians’ wise and. 
humane treatment of the native populations of Asia.” 
This casual remark of Iledin’s confirms the views so 
clearly set forth by Lord ('urzon in the last chapter of his 
“ Russia in Ceittral Asia ” : 


“Russian r'onttal Asia is indet'd one vast ariin.'! cam] and the traveller 
who in the course of weeks’ journey sraicety stt*, eyes upon a 

Russian civilian, foine-^ away with tesjiect foi the discietiun. but without 
much surprise at the peaceful altiliide of the jieople When the Russians 
boasted to one, as they habiiually did, of then own pvvpnlaruy as cuntiaslcd 
against British odiiini in India, 1 loiihlnol br’lp leiiioinbtiinji that I had 
seen a great Indian city of So,orio inh.drilants, and a hotbed of idolatrous 
superstition, held in jieacefid control by four haiplisli (uilians, w'lthout the 
aid of a binde led i oal 

^ % 
Russia has given seturily by alrolishing brigandage and 

the slave-trade'. She itas impres.sed the people by a .show 
of ovttqroweriiig militar)' stn'iigth and a certaint) that she 
will never retieat. Whereas, tu quote Mr. Carey, who 
speaks highly of the i lu\ic.se civil government, f'hina has 
no military siia-ngth in 'J'urkcstan that can for a moment 
resist the advance of European troops. Russia^^^ron- 
ciliatory with the natives, who even in the (’hine.se territories 
beyond fiml their inten-sts, personal and commercial, pro¬ 
tected by those a/csakals or native consular agents of whom 
Carey, Bonvalot, and Iledin often speak. 

Still, Mr. Schuyler in his thoughtful work on Turkestan 
has pointed out some rocks ahead; and it would be an ini^uiry 
of the highest interest whether the Russian military officers 
display the same varied talents and aptitude for the work 
■ of civil government, which most Indian civil servants, who 
like myself have served alo.ngside them, have admired in' 
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^Lthe Indian ndilitary civilians, a class to which belong many 
' of the most illustrious men of our Indian histor/. Are the 
countries between the Caspian and the Hindu-Kush as 
well governed as the Deccan, fhe Punjab. Burma or 
Kattywar? and how do Muscovite generals, compare with 
our Resident at Aden, or our C hief Commissioner of 
Uganda, satraps over both civil and military affairs ? 

Chapters X VI. to XXXI \\ ar<; devoted to the M ustaghata 
and its glaciers, and occui>y the time between April 7 and 
(October ig. i8c)4, during which he thrice tri<;d to reach 
that mountain summit, 25,000 f('et in height. Leaving 
Fort Pamir, atlU marching towards the rising sun, he stayed 
two days with the forty Cossacks who garrison Fort 
Rangkul, and^then went over the Cliiiggatai pass. r5,5oo 
feet high, into (’hin<*.s< territory, wht'rc his wiy'w.is not 
often smootlw'd for I'im In the olTuials. On M.iv-dav he 

* J » 

re.iched Kashgar, a cit\’ wliieh he knmv of ol«l. Here hr; 
stayed fifty <lays, til) his eyc^s got well fioin inflammation, as 
the guest of an old friiMid, the Russian C'onsii]-(general 
Petrovsky, a man of science to his finger-tips. t»wnlng a 
laboraton and a librar)- of bo'.»ks on Central Asia. Here, 

too, he renewed acquaintance with Mr, Macartney, the 

* • ^ * 

Briti-sh Imljan (iovernment Agent; and on his return to 
K.tshgar, after in.in\ wanderings about Mustaghata, the' 
little Karakul l.ike, and the' jilain of 'I'.igh.irma, and afte^r 
living among the Khirgi/, and going I y b'orl Pamir to the 
Alichur valley, he spent man)’ a pleasant liour with that 
inlrepiu'^and Tibie trawlltT Mr. St. Oeorge Litiledah* and 
his undaunted wife. While Hedin was at Kashgar, the 
news came of the murder of that other exploriT, Dutreuil 
de Rhins, at 'Fambuddha. (.)ur author was kept prisoner 
in bed for a month through fe;vi*r, causc-d by the violent 
changes of climate to which he had been exposed. 

The remaining part of his first volume, entitled “ Across 
the Takla-makan Desert.” is the most exciting portion of 
the whole work, as the travellers lo.se their w’ay in the 
wastes of sand ; several perish from hunger and thirst, and 
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Hedin himself had a narrow escape,, as also Islam 
To understand the route, we must take the map in Vol.TI/' 
This dreadful desert begins eastward beyond the.river bC-' 
Yark, where Lord Cuftbn’s map ends, and extends to the 
river Chcrchen. ()n March ir, 1895, Hedin saw the' 
Mussalman shrine at Ordan Padshah, which had only once 
been visited by a European, Major Bcllew, in April, 1874, 
Thence he went by Lailik to Merket, where no European - 
had ever been. The Hindu cloth-merchants and money¬ 


lenders from Shikarpur and Sind have, however, penetrated 
thither, as well as to Yangi-hibs.ir, and <;ven to Avvat, near 
Aksu, where Hedin was the guest of one of them, w'ho by 
usury with the peasants j)uts by £ 130 a year. Their cloth 
comes by way of Leh, Karakorum, and Yarkhand, and 
they charge exorbitant interest on loans. It was from 
Mcrket (probably the camp marked No. 1) that Hedin 
started on April jo, 1895, for the Masartagh range, on the 
left bank of the Khotan-daria. l’ivh(;valsky, Carey, and the 
unfortunate Dalgleish were the first Eurojicans who ever .saw 
these far-away inountain.s. W'e ina) here relate what roads 
Hedin took, doing ea.stward o\er the desert by twenty- 
three marches, he at length, on May 5, reached the Khotan- 
daria, after the crisis already refeired to. I ie next followed 
Carey’s route by that riv<*r to Aksu, a Mahoim'dan town in a 
fertile region watered by canals, arriving there on June 3. 
Thence he travelled 270 miles by a south-westerly road 
with the Russian Consul of Aksu, an excellent white- 


bearded Mussalman, to Kashgar, where, on June 21, 1895, 
h,e rested with his friends, and got ready for fresh fields and 
pastures new. At Aksu he had mourned the death of a. 
white camel, on which Islam had saved some of his diaries,, 
maps and instruments fr.om the disasters in the desert; but' ' 
a new equij\m^’nt had now to be got. Here we pause with 
the hero of this new “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” to look back on'\ 
the dreary journey through the w'ilderness. The headings 
of chapters remind us of the famous allegory: there was a’ 
land of Beulah, an “ Earthly Paradise,” to be succeeded by s’ 
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the shadow of death. Hedin thought when engaging a 
guide-at Merket that he had found a veritable (ireatheart 
. in Yollchi (the pointer out of the alias the man of the 
desert), but as the caravan, both men and cattle, felt d<iy by 
day the want of water, and the future grow gloomy and 
awful, he^began, with Islam and his comrades, to doubt the 
• man’s good faith. “ Were they right,” he wondered, “ in 
suggesting thvit Yollchi pur[)osely led us in the wrong direc¬ 
tion ? If so, he paid the penalty, for he died of thirst in the 
desert.” When at last Hedin left him and another in a 
dying state (see p. 576), h(i had not the heart to rebuke 
him for putting only a four days’ supply of water in the 
tanks when ten days' supply was neetled. Even belore 
then, on ]\l.iy«day, 1S95, fledln was alinost dead himself, 
when, after hours of blazing sunshine, he l:i) down in 
l)rofound weariness, .ill his pan bl’e flitting before him as in 
a dream, bringing li.ick seems of lioine and Swovlen, towns 
and rivers in Onenl.il countries, till his eyes grew' faint, and 
after a half slumber he woke up in despair. Now’ at last he 
had to abandon the caravan. Islam, being too weak to 

V 

move on, lay down with the four eh mg camels. 

« 

Islam did not ulum c u[> \Chen l.Si liim, hul N’ellil.i'.h i.i doji) su-iit a 
wondering hxJI^ after us No doiil»t Ik lu-luj\cd ihai \v«' should boon 
fOtiie bade ugaiii, jAcrhapb wilIi w.iior, foi llu- (..'lavin w.is si.\jiii;^ behind, 
and wc never left it veiy lac 1 mlvli si\v the f.udifij' ! ic.ituie ag.iin, .in.d 
i mis->ed him gre.Tll).” 

Then Hedin ami K.isim set off on their de.sperate march, 
to try if peradventure* they might find the forest fringing 
the Kh< 5 tan riyt;r. 'I'liis d< sperate inarcli is de.scribed in 
Chapter XL VII., in all its horrors, from the dawn of JMay 2 
till the night of JMay 5, when he foumi the forest, with a pool 
of water whereof to drink and some frrigs. which he killed and 
•devoured. 'I'heir first night was spent in a refre.shing 
sleep, but Kasim broke down at the close of the next day, 
and on the night of May 4 Hedin walked on alone. Kasim 
caught him up, next afternoon, and the tw'aih trudged,and 
Crawled along for dear life, and came on the footprints of 
. ' THWID BERIKS. VOJ.. VU. * * l» “ 
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men, only ^to find at last that the trail was made by 
their own boots and spade. Worn out, they lay down 
-and slept, waking at dawn with throats on fire with the 
hot dryness. At last they came on the thick forest* 
marked with innumerable spoor of tigers, wolves, deer, 
and hares, and also to their joy with traces of men and 
horses. Now they were sure the river was near, but 
after the long day of thirst Kasim dropped down delirious, 
and at seven o’clock at night Hedin had again to walk 
off all alone in the darkness in search of water, some¬ 
times having to crawl, as his pulse liad nearly ceased to 
beat. Then the forest conies abruptly to an end. He is 
in an old bed of the river. He changes his course, and, 
following the sil\er moon, has the luck to (Vscern the real 
stream. 

“ I was only a few yaids fiom the hank when a wild duck, alarmed by 
my ai>})ioach, flew up and aw.iy as swift as an'aiiow. I heard a splash, 
and in the next moinenl 1 stood on the brink of a little pool filled with 
fresh, cool water—beautiful water ” 

Filling his waterproof boots, Hedin contrived, with the 
aid of some special Providence, to find Kasim once *more 
and to« allay his thirst. But Kasim was too weak to keep 
up with him, and as hunger pressed and becavie a mortal 
danger, Hedin .set off again and advanced alone for thl'ee 
days until he came on fresh footprints of men, and at length 
heard voices, and soon burst upon some astonished but 
friendly shepherds, whom he saluted w’ilh the usual Salaam 
aleiknm. The rich pasturage of the 'Khotan-daria affords 

“ A path or road of men who pass 
In troop or caravan ” 

between the towns of Aksu and Khotan. Some of these 
merchants rode in search of Islam and Kasim, who were 
brought in“ two days later, along with the white camel, 
laden with the instruments, drawings, notes, teapot, and 
cigarettes. 

iTn his second volume Hedin condenses the events of 
another trip to the Pamirs, leaving Kashgar on July lo ^d, 
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^returning on October 3, 1895. To make out the road the ,^ 
reader must unhappily use both the maps. It lay southward 
over the Ullug-art pass to Tashkurgan, a Chinese fort where 
found Macartney, then by the Taghdumbash Pass, the 
Supreme Roof of the World, to the Hindukush, exploring 
the Khunser-ab, Kanjut and Uprang valUjys, under the 
Mustagh Range, which, as Lord Curzon’s map .shows, 
divides them from Hunza and Nagar. -Then returning 
north, it turns west to Wakhan over the pass of Wakgir 
near the source of the Oxus, and then north-east along the 
Ak-su bank as far as Ak-tash and thence to Tashkurgan 
again. In parts this route cuts that taken liy Lord Dunmore. 
It lies in Sarikol, a land of .Shia Mahommedans, who, like 
the Indian Kbojas and Memons, venerate the Aga Khan 
of Bombay as their religious head and travel to Bombay 
with their Peter’s Pence for him. Lord Dunmore informs 


us that the .Sarikol people .ire firmlj convinced that he is 
the twelfth Imam. Such facts make the present stay of 
His Highness in London more th.in usually interesting, 
and justify the action of our officers in (}ilgit, when they 
asked that his inlliience should be jiut int<.) the scale during 
the recent troubles in Hunza. We are dealing with a region 
where thret empires meet, where the civil allegiance of the 
Khirgiz is not yet settled. Lord Cur/on has been through 
this country visiting Sarhad on ,the river Panj or Oxus, 
“the present outpost of Wakhan territory and Afghan 
rule,” only 42 miles from Bozai Gumbaz ivestward. The 
TaghdumbasTi Pamiris, he says. 


“ under tlie jurisdiction of China, whose authority is repicsented by si.\ty 
soldiers in the fort at Tashkurgan, and who is as ignotanl of the real 
conditions of her Pamir dominions and as utterly incapable of defending 
them as she has recently been proved to be in places that are the keys of 
the empire and under the very eye of the central government, . . . The 
bulk of the Khirgiz have at different times acknowledged aisort of general 
allegiance to China as till lately the greatest neighbouring Power.” 

• In 1892 the Chinese commanders evacuated their armed 


■jposts at Rangkul and Aktash without a murmur at. the 
' mere* command of Colonel Yonnof. In 1895 General 
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Gerarjd. and his officers were settling these frontiers of 
empires in company with a Russian commission^ a^d 
Hedin, who stayed with them at Mehman-yolli, not very 
far from the Wakhgir pass and Kurturuk, spent a happy 
time there. After Aktash, our author marched, by Kok- 
rabat near to Yarkand and so to Kashgar, and we must 
hurry on with him to his longer journeys, of wfiich two 
remain to be explained by the aid of his own and other 
maps, such as those two in the Royal Geographical Society’s 
Proceedings of 1887, which show the routes of Przhevalsky 
aqd Carey. 

Leaving Kashgar on the 14th December, 1895, and 
taking the same route as Marco Polo by Yarkand and 
Kargalik to Khotan, 320 miles, visiting the remains of 
Borasan (the Birasana of Indian writers) and collecting 
Buddhist images and gems in the ruins, he left Khotan on 
January 14, 1896, and crossed the desert of Gobi northward 
along the unknown Keri)a river to Shahyar, a thriving town ' 
in the Tarim forest and south of tht* 'I'len-shan hills, and 


thence eastward along the Ughen-daria to Korla and the 
lake of Kara-shahr (Lat. 42 ; long. 80). Carey had marched 
to these places by the Khotan river. Korla was reached on 
March 10, and going south through the Lop-nor district over 
the tracks of Przhevalsky, Carey and Kozloff along the 
Koncheh river till it me^(fts the Cherchen stream, Hedin 
followed the latter by Koi)a and Keriya on the skirts of the 
(Jesert, arriving at Khotan on May 27. The region lies in 
northern Tibet, north of the Altyn rttnge, and souHTof the. 
Tienshan. The story glows with the romance of the desert. 
Hedin describes and pictures ruined cities half as old as. 
time, which as shown by the statues and paintings he dug. 
out of the sands were inhabited 2,000 years ago by some, 
forgotten Buddhist ’jpeople. There were female figures' 
kneeling in prayer, some with rosaries and lotus .flowers, * 
male figures of Aryan type, pictures^ of horses, dogs, and - 
boat^. The house-walls made of bundles of reeds were'_ 
still standing. In one city the wooden pillars and^rWters 



^showed"paiAl;^ tfee lines of the'houses. The mysterious; 
tfsecrets or this ruin, which is near the Keriya River, and is - 
w' called Takla-makan by the guides, but of which no European 
l^ad ever heard, remain to be found out. We know from 
' Shi Fa Hian that when he went to Khotan about a.i>. 400 
. Buddhism was in full power there. My friend Professor 
Rehatselc, who died at Bombay some years* ago, has in his 
Essay on Christianity among the Mongols {Bom. Asiatic 
Soc. Journal, vol. xiii.), described the early efforts of Indian 
Buddhism in Tibet and Mongolia, and possibly what he 
tells us may help to solve this problem and explain the 
wonder. • ^ 


“The stars seemed to fix us with then btight and penetrating glance as 
if wondering whether we were some of the dwellers of the towns of ancient 
days mysteriously quickened into life again ; and, indeed, wly) knows how 
many graves of the dead that have slumbered for thousands of years we 

■ trampled on in the countless footsteps we took o\ei that eerie sand? . . . 
Mine was the inarch of a conqueioi. 1 had subdued the land It was 

» mine; it belonged to me 1 was the fust European who trod that un¬ 
known long-forgotten region.” 

Hetlin felt on the Kfiriy.i bank and in th<; deserts where 
the Wild camel brouscs that he was on the very verge of 
the known earth among rivers unknown to song. As he 
drew near the Tarim* the t)ld peril from want of water 
r«curred, but he buoyed himself up. 

The limits of this review forbid mt' to go over the enter¬ 
taining incidents of the rest of this tour. I ledin was on the 

■ ‘whole well treated by the Chinese Ambans and the Russian 
Consuls ms'll. At Cherchen, .ivoiding Marco Polo’s route, 

‘ he wept southward, skirting the Kwen-lun mountains to 
Khotan, in delightful air, among the jiastures of the Taghliks 
'and by the gold-mines of Kopa. At Khotan, a town of 
[ 5*000 Mahommedans and 500 Chinese, he rested pleasantly, 
^receiving great kindness from the able Mandarin of the 
|/.place, studying Chinese, and packing his collections off to 

■ Stockholm. 

>■ With Chapter LXXV. we begin the last and longest 
f 5 oumey from Khotan, over the Kwen-lun passes by the 
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Tsaidam desert to Pekin. “On June 29 we were all up. 
by sunrise. My peaceful house in the garden was s 
cleared out.” Pekin was reached about the end of 
February, 1897. In the absence of headnotes we must 
give the reader some notion of the route. It was by Kopa 
into the uninhabited region of Arka-tagh, south of the 
Altyn range, and south of the Russian explorer's route: 
and then through a land of many lakes, eastward to the 
Tsaidam, a Mongol country, made up of morass and 
desert, near the southern Koko-nor hills. Thence by 
Lake Koko-nor and the Tangut tribes to the well-known 
town of Siningfu, memorable for the civil wars raised by the 
Dungans, Chinese M ussalmans of those parts; and on to 
Pingfan and by the Great Wall of China to Liang-chow-fu, 
where Hedin spent Christmas with Mr. llelcher, an English 
missionary. lie then cro.s.sed the Alashan desert to Ning- 
sha, and went through the wastes of Ordos and across the 
river Hwang-ho to Kalgan, a place four days’ drive from ’ 
Pekin. These Chine.se cities in Kansu, bbing well-known 
to missionaries at least, British, American and Swede, with 
whom Hedin stayed, the n.irrative now becomes very terse. 
On his return to Russia, he took the road across the endless 
plains, deserts and steppes of Gobi, through Sairussu and 
Urga to Kiakhta in Siberia. In reading Iledin’s advdh- 
tures on this last long journey through Tibet, one is 
impressed with the contrasts between the lonesome region 
of lakes, the home of the wild yak, the wild ass and the 
wild sheep, the remoter tracts of the*fierce TfanguFtribes, 
and the well-peopled cities nearer the Chinese Wall. The 
route has been crossed by other voyagers. Hedin had 
with him one Parpi Bai of Osh, a guide who had been with 
Carey and his murdered companion Dalgleish, with Bon- 
valot and Pr.incc Henri d’Orleans, wdth Detreuil de Rhins, * 
who was likewi.se murdered, and with Grenard, as well as 
wilh some Russian expedition. At camps 17 and 34 this 
. fine old man was able to point out where Bonvalot and 
Carey had crossed the road: this Othello of the steppes 
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* ’had also many a tale to tell found the camp fires. With 
* • * • 
pafdonable pride in a member of my own service, I may' 

■ how with the two maps of the Geographical Society' 
before me dilate a little on Mr. Carey’s grand exploit 
i*n 1885-87. He'Went from Korla south across the 
Altyn-tagh and an uninhabited plateau to the Chamen-tagh 
range, Overpassing which he reached the Kwen-lun proper. 
Then going to the east and crossing the Mongolian 
pilgrims’ road to Lhasa, he attained tKe route taken in 
1879 by Krishna, commonly called A. K., one of those 
obscure but intrepid natives of India who, under the 
Viceroy’s oalers, have explored these remote parts of -the 
world. Krishna’s caravan was looted in the Tsaidam, but 


he kept his notes and instruments and still went on his 
way. We hope he w’as suitably rew.irded.^ Striking 
northward Carey went by Sacho, Hami and Tiirfan back 
to Korla, and thus w<‘nt right round Chine.se Turkestan. 
Hedin says that in b'astern Turkestan the Chinese have 
thoroughly establish(;d themselves and organized a good 
administration, although there is little security for life or 


proiJerty in the Tsaidam. 'I'he natives there seem to con¬ 
found all Europeans with Russians, and I ledin was so ac¬ 
claimed by an enormous M ongol caravan. At the large town 
•f 'I'enkar, betwixt Koko-nor and Siningfu, the Chinese 
Governor met him, with a letter from " the Russian lady,” 
who proved to be Mrs. Reinliard, an American doctor of 
medicine. Her hu-sband, a Dutch missionary, had just 
beforc-^taKed for ,Pekin with Captain Welby, after the 
latter, explorer had cro.ssed 'I'ibet. Hedin was delighted 
and a little surprised when this lady, who was dre.ssed in 
Chinese style, asked, “ Do you sp(*ak English ?” At 
Tenkar he had 'also the rare fortune to meet the Envoy 
of the Dalai Lama of Lha.sa, who takes to Pekin the 


triennial presents, the only tribute the Tibetans pay to the 
Lord of the Celestial Empire. Mrs. Reinhard described 
the massacre of the Dungans in 1895. Hedin relates 
similar stories told him by the British and Swedish 
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alreadjr brought our fortunate author to the Wall of CMtia, 
and must here conclude our account of his wanderings. 

It remains to glance once more at the polhical state of the" 
countries he passed through. Many of the facts we haVe 
^noticed appear to confirm Lord Curzon’s views about 
China: ' • 


“ It is Russia who threatens her frontiers in Chinese Turkestan and on 
the Pamirs, who is always nibbling in scientific guise at Tibet, who is 
building a great Trans-contmcntal railway that will enable her to pour 
troops into China at-any point along 3,500 miles of contiguous border.” 

•m 

China is wanting in warlike strength in the Pamirs and 
Turkestan ; and her hold over Tibet, which Russia covets, 
is rather shadowy than real. The Russians ,seem also to 
keep more'amiable relation.s with the followers of Mahomed 
than the Chinese do ; and being quite indifferent to Christian 
mission.s, they avoid rubbing up the T>uddhist.s the wrong 
way, and thus causing those ill-feelings which, in Lord 
Curzon’s opinion, hamper the influence of our Envoys in 
the Far East. Along with many conciliatory habits, they 
have gained all the pre.stige which follows conquests, con¬ 
quests too which, while really changing one desijotism for 
another, have brought in their train a liberty much relished 
by the new subjects of the Czar, and a wider freedom f6r 
them to trade under the ^Treaty of 18S1. The native 
aksakals found in so many Fibetan and Mongolian towns, 
seem already to hav(; dcepimed the impression of Russian 
power on the mind of Tartary. ' 

During the period of these Muscovite* advances all 
along the line, China has grown more and more decrepit, 
like the Sick Man of Constantinople, It is plain therefore 
that many causes combine to make our statesmen and am¬ 
bassadors watchful and anxious. I think a perusal of books 
of travel, like these before us, proves that the new Viceroy 
is fight in advocating the promotion to high diplomatic 
posts of officials who know the languages, in insisting that 
good libraries of referenc<^be kept up %t our Legations anji 
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'Cc>osulStes in'’Asia, and in proposing that* commercial ,f 
'‘attachds^ should be sent to travel the inland districts, and 
report^ on trade and markets. When he reaches India, 
Lord Curzon wifi have ample fields in which he can apply 
^hese prudent counsels. He must be aware that along our 
mountain barriers of India, officers are to be found from 
time to time, who stand on the level even of Sven Iledin 
in both research and discovery, men like Leitner in Dar- 
distan, Brian Hodgson in Nepaul, Ney Elias in Turkestan, 
and those forgotten Indian Pundits, such as A. K. and Nain 
Singh. It may be ^oubted whether rare men like these 

are sufficiently rewarded. Still, whether' decorated or not, 

^ * 

they belong to a “ distinguished (jrder ” of their own, 

•“ Chtistian and pagan, kniglit and sage. 

Soldier and anchorite ’ 

Seldom mingling in the struggle for honours, personal 
distinctions come rarel) in their mc w. The} fiel no grudge 
when some great scholar like I’linci Lucien Bonaparte gets 
a pension for knowing B.isque oi when a history of 
Mongolia is crowned with a knighthood , and it is not they 
who carp at the yearly diffusions ol rew.irds .imong the abler 
'secretaries of our Inilian Governimnts Nevertheless, it 
may well be that this class of men will look uji with more 
confidence to a Viceroy who is a schokir and explorer as 
well, and who is very sun* to MKjuire intt) some of those 
Problems of the Last which have .i]wa)& puzzled us Indian 
officers, *why among all the favours of the British Crown, 
.none should have Hillen upon that modest and efficient 
servant, the bdld Tibetan traveller, Mr A. 1 ). Carey. 
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,tHE PARTITION OF CHINA. 

By Archibald Lit.tljp. 

The above sinister phrase is now in men’s mouths, and tW 
heinous actions it calls up may become accomplished facts 
if Britain does not come forward and take thfe lead in 
averting from China the fate of Polahd ; it is because I 
admire the interest taken by jour valuable Review in the 
China question, and know the weight that your articles 
carry throughout Asia, no less than with thoughtful people 
at home, that I venture to send you a few«^words on the 
subject. 

China is politically weak through the corruption of its 
rule.rs and the unwarlike character of its people. The 
corruption of the mandarinate I attribute to the evil system 
of paying the officials nominal salaries and allowing them 
to farm the revenue pay them well, in ratio of their 
responsibilities and of the position and staff they are 
called upon to maintain, and I believe this great evil that 
now permeates the Chinese bureaucracy w'ould disappear.*' 
Even as it is, incorruptible mandarins are not uncommon,J 
?>., officials who will not take bribes and who do not collectf 
more revenue from their districts than is actually needeed 
for administration and remittance to headquarters; but, 
human nature being what it is, if you allow officials to tax 
at discretion, have no real audit of accounts, and merely 
stipulate that a certain sum must be handed’'’6VW as net 
revenue, the majority of men, be they’Mongol or Caucasian, i 
will not neglect the opportunity of feathering their own | 
nests, especially when, by the rules based upon the suspicion 
of their Manchu conquerors, the office is only for a term of 
three years, and that never in the native province of the 
official, but in what is, to all intents and purposes, a foreign, 
country. This impediment to good government is well 
known to progressive Chinese, and, as they have a brilliant 
object-lesson before them in the administration of the 
Imperial Maritime Customs, in which both the Chinese' 
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| European ‘employes receive high fixed pay,,by which 
an honest return to the Government of the revenue collected <. 
■ is ensured; there is reason to hope in time for a change of 
system : the Chinese are, in the view of latter-day Europe, 
pfovokingly conservative, yet hardly more so than’ were 
our own ancestors; they are an extraordinarily reasonable 
people, ^nd when they do grasp a subject, action gradually! 
results. There is a large reform party in the country, daily 
increasing in numbers and influence, but it takes time for 
new China to shake off old China • the old fossils must be 


given time to die out before the >oung men can give scope^ 
to their modc;rnized ideas and reform the country—unless 
by a bloody revolution, which was tried fifty years ago and 
failed. Reforms too hurried lead to reaction, as we have 


recently seen in the case of the poor young Emperor and 
his adviser and protege, Kang-yu-wei, the so-called “modern 
sage ”—and as our own European liistory most emphatically 
teaches u.s. To supplement this general axi(^m, we have 
the fact that, by custom, whicli in China is law, innovations 
of any kind can only be carrie<l out by universal consent. 
In private afifairs, where great changes are in discussion, 
the majority must convince the minority ; they cannot ride 
roughshod over dissidents as in ]iuroj)e ; they must get 
their assent, which, in practice', is usually givt*n, where the 
minority is small, even against their convictions, for the 
.sake of peace and quietness It cannot be denied that the 
Chinese are often foolishly suspicious of innovations, 
especially^hen offered by European^, whose complex 
motives, not .confined solely to money-making as they 
think, they are incapable of gauging, and they are 
strengthened in their convictions by one of their own 
expressive proverbs: “You yi, pi you hai’—“Evil lurks 
even in advantage.” 

The second impediment to the continued independence 
of China is. not so easily remediable as is the first;—I alltide 
to the unwarlike character of th^people. In our present 
stage of civilization, where Might is Right and Christianity 
lil^thing but an impracticable ideal, this js a fatal defjpct in 

ft '♦ 
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any^ peojjjs,^ but it is specially fatal to the occupiers bf 
so exceptionally richr and fertile country as China. The'^ 
Chinese cannot defend themselves against aggression, and ^ 
will be utterly unable to do so for another century without 
European aid. To raise an army such as their numbers 
and hardy physique should render possible, strong enough 
!to protect the country against European brute force, 
European organizers aie absolutely necessary, not simple 
drill-instructors* as hitherto, but a trained European staff- 
this must come ere long; the guat question is, Shall this 
^training be under the supervision of a scmi-civilized corrupt 
bureaucracy like that of Russia, or under the guidance of 
Liberal pow<rs like England and Amirica, and I would 
even add Germany ^ 

China, in climate, resources and population, is worth a 
dozen Africas to oui trade,—that forciqn trade by which 
alone we are enable d to ft ed our people,—and, in my 
opinion, is worth fighting lor , .dthough at the same time 
I am convince d th it, had Lord S.ilisbur) s Government 
paid due attention to China two )tars ago, when they were 
t w’arned by the publication of th< ( .issini convt ntion of What 
was in store for British intt tests in China,—the country - 
which we had ojk m d up t<j the woild, where two-thirds of 
[ the trade and two-thirds of the foreign population afe 
^British,—and decl.ued plainly for the open door policy 
“e\cn at the cost of war,’ the latest military aggressions 
of Russia would not have been attempted. It was that 
which has been will called by Mr Asquith tlie^”lnfirmity 
of purpose and inconsistencj of method of Lord Salisbury ” 
that encouraged Ru^-sia to come on originally she only 
asked for an ice-free port on the Pacific, south of Wladi- 
wostock: to this no one had any objection . this project 
was amended by a proposal to bring the terminus of the 
Siberian Railway to the Gulf of Pechili, with whibh object 
th6 Chinese granted a right of way through •Manchuria 
•^andj in their weakness,^ermjtted the Russians to guard^ 
the line with Cossack troops. No formal cession of the^ 
country to Russia, was made; this is nqt Russia’s way: 
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st^lthy'seizure of the country is made noiselessly^ and thus * 
^=£)uropean opposition is disarmed; meanwhile, however, 

;'Russia advances her frontier i,ooo miles South. This ' 
'yas liot enough : the peninsula of the Regent’s sword 
was ceded by Chink and Port Arthur, rescued from the 

, 9 

Japanese, nominally in the interest of China, is being fast 
converte*d into a second Sebastopol: Peking is threatened, 
and all Northern China menaced by a Russian invasion as 
soon as the fruit is ripe. * 

Meanwhile our Government had sent two men-of-war to 
anchor in the harbour of Port Arthur; they were there 
with the consent of the Chinese . had they been allowed to 
remain, Russia would have been compelled to show her 
hand, either Jby attacking our ships, which she* would not 
have dared to do, or else, which is the probable contin¬ 
gency, she would have put off tlie seizure of the fortress 
to a more convenient time. lUit for some unaccountable 


reason, our Government ordered the shii)s to w'ithdraw, 
and the Russians moved in. I'his rc.lre.it on our part 
dealt a heavy blow to our prestige*, in the F.ast, and neces- 
sarify threw China into the arms cjf Russia as the only| 
power in the field that knew its own mind and must coiise- ' 
qucntly b^ conciliated on the best terms possible by the. 
Itelpless Chinese. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in his recent speech in Manchester,? 
defended the Government, and boldly asserted that no door" 


had been closed upon us. We have treaties with China, 
and uncier\hese treaties our goods have free acce.ss to 
Manchuria. .Newchang is a Treaty Port in Manchuria, 
and its Customs is under the management of Sir Robert 
Hart. Do the Russians respect this Treaty Port and 


-observe the conditions under which they and the other 
. Powers having treaty rights there are supposed to trade 
with it Only the other day, the Russians totally ignored 
, the Newchang Customs, and landed the cargoes of three 
u^yessels destined for Manchuria in^a neighbouring bay with- < 
'.out paying duty. This is a sample of what we have to 
^^jpect* in any portion of the Chinese eympire occupied by 
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Russia. Ta Lien Wan bay, in rear of Port Ai^ur, we* 
had arranged with the Chinese to make an open port; the' 
Russians seize it, and no British subject can now land there 
without a Russian passport. When the new Russian navi-' 
gation laws come into force next year,'no British ships will 
be allowed to carry goods between two. Russian ports; 
hence British steamers will no longer be able *to carry 
kerosene oil from Batoum to j)orts in China occupied by 
Russia. The Tinport of kerosene oil into China is a large 
and increasing trade , it is taking the place of all other 
illuminants throughout China, and forms a great field for 
our carrying trade, which our (iovernment" should have 
carefully safeguarded. 

Having let things drift in this way, the question now is. 
What can* we do to recover the lost ground ? Many 
politicians aj)[jear to think that wa* should (juietly accept the 
inevitable. Russia is bound to annex Northern China, and 
we must make the btist of it, i.c., we must abandon* the 
policy of the “opem door, ” and look for compen.sation else¬ 
where. Thus we fall Kick on ” s[)heres of iulluence,” and 
so have indirectly marked out the Yangtse valley as*our 
sphere. But our (iovernment does not appear to be pre¬ 
pared to* ear-mark this region in any w'ay. Russia has 
invaded this sphere likewnse ; she has compelled the Chinesb 
to give her a separate s[)ecial concc‘ssion in Hankow, and, 
together wath b'r.ince, is ntnv in occujiation of land there 
for which British subjects hold the title-deeds, and to 
which, by registry in the British Consulate Lafid "Register 
years ago, they fondly imagined thems<;lves to hold a clear 
title. The Lu-han raihvay, from Hankow to Tientsin, is 
now being built by a nominally Belgian syndicate financed 
by the Russo-Chinese Bank, while the nominally British, 
but really cosmopolitan, Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation is prohibited by the Russians front hblding a 
lien>on the new* railway to the treaty port of Newchang, for 
which they have advanced the funds to the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment. ‘ 

and many other encroachments on our influence in 
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China, '^ich ‘ 1 have not space to describe, testify to the 
fact that, if we continue to sit idle and to drift,,our oppor¬ 
tunities for trade with the largest potential market in the 
world will be still more seriously curtailed. Between the 
two stools of the “ open door” and “ spheres of influence,” 
we are bound to fall to the ground if we do hot bestir our¬ 
selves ; ^nd our Government should declare’ openly for one 
policy or the other, and then support the one selected with 
untiring determination. The open door all round is a true, 
clear policy : it is humane, just to the Chinese, and in the 
interest of every nation that seeks trade and intercourse 
with the Chinese, with no ulterior motives of preferential 
advantages for itself. The nations who now hold the lion’s 
share of the (Tina trade art; il(;eply in'ti;rested in uphold¬ 
ing the s/a/f(s quo, and it ought not to be beyond the powers 
of diplomac) to bring about an agreement betw'een them 
to resist further aggression upon China, and to compel the 
Russians to keep the door open, even in Manchuria, on the 
terms of our tre.ities with China. A jtiint protectorate by 
these nations, not a political interference, but an assurance 
agaihst outside aggression, should meet the case if it can be 
brought about. China h.is the seeds of n form in herself, 
and, if gjven time a‘nd an assurance of [protection, will 
stirely, if slow'ly, bring them to maturity , and the wise 
policy is to help her to refonn herself—analogous to the 
policy Sit Harry Parkes was allowed to [jursue in jajian. 
But if, on the other hand, all other European nations have 
determined to partition China, and our [pacific remon.strances 
are of.no avail, then, I take it, it is the duty of the Govern¬ 
ment to see that Britain takes the lion’s share, if only as a 
stake and means of bargain for the open door with rival 
Powers, and, farther, as a means of training the Chinese 
and enabling them later on to undertake their own self- 
defence. Continuous attention, to ensure wfiich a .special 
Far East Department should be organized, appears to-me 
the only sure means by which either of the above ends can 
be satisfactorily accomplished. 



NEPAUL AND CHINA. 

Bv E. H. Parker. 

Perhaps there is no point in Far Eastern history more 
obscure than the orifjin of the existing relations obetween 
’ China and Nepaul, and as Great Britain is both historically 
and politically concerned in the matter it may be of interest 
to explain it. 

It is quite certain that T,roo years ago the T'ang dynasty 
in its intercourse* with early Tibet had a fairly accurate 
notion where Nepaul was : and indeed it is mentioned by 
that name, Nibal, or, as it now app(;ars under conditions of 
modern phonetic 'decay, Ni~p‘o-lo. But at that time 
numcToiis Chinese pilgrims had wanderc'd extensively all 
over the Pamirs, India, and the countries of the southern 
seas; and besides this, the* Imperial government for some 
centuries received mercantile or tribute missions from most 
of the Asiatic states, even as far as Arabia: indeed, Siberia 
and parts of Asi.i Minor were the only regions not included 
within the political sy'^tem which had its centre at Si-ngan 
Fu. But although Chinese history alone is sufficient to 
trace for us retrospectively the course of change, dynasty 
by dynasty, yet the connecting clues are severed so (Jar as 
the average native reader is concerned, and there is the 
same fogginess in the Chinese mind touching the Decline 
and Fall of the Celestial Empire as there wNw^in the ■ 
European mind, previous to the works of Gibbon and 
Niebuhr, touching the influence of Rome upon northern 
and western Europe. China had to struggle with Turks, 
Tibetans, and Tiinguses ; just as Rome had to fight for 
her life against Goths, Vandals, and Gauls. The Huns, in 
fact, were a connecting link between the great imperial , 
systpm of the Far East and the great imperial system of 
the Far West. Though we are unable as yet to say with 
precision through what tribes Attila and his hordes had ** 
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been in roucb with the nomads who*' had harassed China a 


.few decades earlier, it is quite certain from the,description 
given in Greek, Persian, and Chinese history that warlike 
aggregations of horsemen possessing identical customs and 
m&nners swooped down upon the settled empires of the 
temperate zone all along the line from the 'Pacific to the 
Atlantic ,• sometimes raiding ; sometimes apJ)ropriating and 
governing territory; and sometimes merging or being 
merged into the more civilised contjuered peoples. Thus 
China has her Dark Ages and MiddU* Ages just as we 
have in Europe, and history rej)eats itself, or runs in 
duplicate lines, from east to west or from west to east, 
alternately. 

In this way it happens that a vast unexplored chasm 
separates in the Chinese mind the peo])le of a. thousand 


3'ears back from the same people of to-day. It was a ^reat 
surprise when the ISestorian stone found 250 }ears ago at 
Si-ngan Fu made it plain to the//A7'<?// that the Christianity 
of the 17th century was immedial<‘ly linked with that of the 


7th. The connecting hisU)rical links of Corea, japan, and 
Annam, all in close touch with China, have, if occasionally 
weakened, never bt;en severed in quite the same way. In 
the case of India, Ceylon, Arabia, Nepaul, Java, Siam, and 


e\»en Burma, countries may be said to have reappeared in 
unfamiliar shape, after a long lapse of oblivion, without there 
being anything on the surface to connect them with the 
same countries as they w'ere under different names a 
millenniuaii ugo. In, each instance the degree of oblivion 
may vary ; but^ speaking broadly, it can be said that the 
subtle connecting links supplied by Chinese history are not 
obvious except to native specialists, and of Chinese 
specialists in the science of true history, as distinct from the 
rule-of-thumb recording of facts and dates, the number is 
and always has been extremely limited. 

It is not proposed therefore now to connect the Nibalof 
the 8th century with the Palpa of the iSth. To do that 
satisfactorily would be a dry and thankless task, even’ if it 
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were possible with the incomplete materials at'presdnt 
hand bu^ I hope to do it soon, an^. meanwhile the*? 
considerations above set forth explain how ifr was that, 
shortly aftei the icigning Manchu dynasty had estab¬ 
lished its supervisor) s)stem over -Tibet, the Resident 
repoited to Pckin^ij the desire of the “Three Khans* 
beyond Tibet fo send tribute This was in 1732* and the 
Empeior m M(w of the f irt th-it n journc) to and fro must 
occup) two )f'irs eliitried th if the cnvo)s should settle 
their business in Jibet Se\cn )e'irs liter the Resident 
Hpoitcd that the thn i P ilp i Kh ms weri at Wcir but that 
the measures tiktn b> the nitiie milit ir) authorities of 
Tibet to reston harmon) showed e\eiy prospect of success 
The tenitonil titk s of the three P ilpa Kh ms aie not 
consisti ntl) w ritl( n but th( w f 11 know n iaet that there 
were thicc rijas it Bh il iipui (01 Bhitjjion) K mtipur (or 
Khitmindu) iii 1 I ihtijiu*' (or I’ltn) mil tint then, had 
been such e\ei siiiee the mieldli ol thf isthcentur) pioves 
the Chinese stoi) to h( so fir tiiu One of the rajTS is 

called th( Kh in of ^ i mu pu 11 \ t n jiu as tin Chim se 

1 Iter on in\ 111 ibl) st\l( the (loorl h i capit il of Kh itm indu 

by the n imi \ in^ \ u it is ch ir th it this n mu must be 

tiken from Swa ) imbu i\illige and templi l)ing 3000 
yirds west of the pieseit cipitil md leeoidmg to Dr 
Wii^ht alitil) mueli fiequented b) the Bhoti) is befoie 
the Gooikhas built the modern Khitmindu In fact the 
Chinese tell us th it 

‘ the I-intiUls m innual j il^i linage to the lemple'TSMrang pu, the 

capital, m order to smta? themsel\es with white eirth 

I he Other two Khms weie those of K u k'u mu (? Kukum) 
and Ye leng Yercng) but how these two names are to 
be squ ired w ith the Is ew ai c ipital of P itn and with Bhat- 
g.ion, It IS for local specialists to decide Ihe Chinese 
word Pa le^pu is manifestly intended for Palpa, for the 
P^lpa rajas are known to have reigned from about the 14th 
century , and Abbe Hue informs us that the Nepaules^ 
merchants at Lhasa were called Pe-bun, which corresponds , 
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ith tne‘other Chinese forni Pe-pu. Finally, during the 
course of theii^ war with the Goorkhas, the Chinese dis¬ 
covered that the Palpa merchants at Lhasa were not, as 
they had supposed, of the same race as, or friendlj to, the 
Kwo“6rh-k‘a, or Goorkhas, and therefore decided to allow 
them to remain there. Hence it is quite clear that the 
Manchift first heard of Nepaul under the n.ime Palpa ; 
that is, under the Palpa rajas of the Rajpfit dynasty; and 
that these three rajas are specifically mentioned as the 
Three Khans, one of whom is recognisahh* as havinqr had 
his capital at Swa-yambu natha, or Simbhunath, which is 
practically Dr. Wright’s K.intipur or Yindcsi founded in 
723. The recent discovery in Nipaul ol 15 uddha’s birth¬ 
place will giv(‘ more significance to this ch arly indicated 
ancient worship at Swa-)ambu natha. 'I he iSIanchus dis¬ 
tinctly state that previous to i;'32 the Palpas luvcr had any 
relations with China ; so it is fanly sate to assume further 
that the Manchus had not the famu st idea that the Palpas 
were occupying the old ISib.il land ind inch < d they could 
.scarcely ha\e guessed it, for although the n ime of the 
Chiaese pilgrim Huan I'sang is said to b< found in extant 
inscriptions there tht conquest ot Haiisinh i d< va in 1324, 
the four raj is of the Ayodhya, and tin restoraticin of the 
Rajputs under Jayabhadia Alalia must ha\ c. cpiite obliterated 
the memory of old Nibal , ap.ujt from the fact that, during 
the Middle Ages, China had no concern with North-west 
India at all. 

And oo things went on until v\htn the Panshen 

Erdeni Lama of Tashilumbo in dibctwcnt to Pekin-r to 
congratulate the Emi^eror upon his ;oth birthday. He 
died there ; and his elder brother, the Jongba saint, seized 
all his wealth, refusing to share it with the younger brother 
Shamarpa, and compelling the latter to go over from the 
Yellow Church to the Red. Both the Dalai tama and the 
Banshen belong to the orthodox Yellow, which maybe 
compared with the Roman as contrasted with the Greek 
church; or, from a Russian standpoint, vice vc rsd. Shamarpa 
• ' R 2 * 
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appealed to the Goorkhas for* assistance, and these, only 
too glad of a pretext for extending their-conquests into 
Tibet, sent the raja’s brother Surpratap Siih with an army 
against a place called Jumla. 

All this Chinese story is confirmed by the meagre 
accounts of Nejjaulese history given in English authors. 
The alleged ancestors of the Goorkhas, flying before the 
Mussulman arms, seem to have first taken refuge around 
Kumfion, whence they gradually worked their way east 
through Lamjung, CiOrkha, Nofikote, and the valley of 
Nepaul, to .Sikkim. Pritbiwi-nfirfiyana Sfili succeeded in 
1742, and Su-erh-j)a-erh-ta-])u (as he appears in Chinese 
dress) was his brother. After a quarter of a century of 
incessant aggression, during which the Paljja raja of Khat- 
mandu applied for llritish aid—Kinloch was repulsed by 
the Goorkhas in 1705,—Pritbiwi-narayana succeeded in 
getting rid of the three I’.ilpa rajas, and died in 1774; or 
according to Wright, in 1775. .Smith says 1771, which 
must be wrong. 

When the Manchu Resident first r<q>orted the above 
events, the Enqieror was unaware of jongba’s doings,'and 
directed him to see to the ilefence of Niram, Chirons;, and 
Jongka [which places lie to the north of Lamjung and 
Noiikote, and are the keys to Ulterior Tibet]. ICleuths 
from the Dam region, Chinese and Manchu troops from 
Sz-ch‘wan, Tibetans preiper, and independent Tibetan 
tribes from the region recently visited by Mrs. Bird Bishop 
were hurried forward, w’hilst Chirong w'as speciallyTndicated 
by the Emperor as being Chinese territory, having been 
conquered by the 5th Dalai towards the end of the 17th 
century. In this connection the word Nepaul incidentally 
occurs once. The Emperor says : 

“The Goorkhas are from Ni-erli-pa, which used to belong to Yang-pu, 
and we must make up for our not having stopped their career of conquest 
before by forcing them to icstore now.” 

Meanwhile the Goorkhas not only took the three frontier 
posts above named, but advanced up to Shikar; and the 
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' Jongba and Sakya saints—the last belonging to the Red 
Church—^patched up a peace with them behind .the back of 
their Manchu protectors, if indeed the latter did not locally 
connive at it. The Goorkhas were rashly promised by these 
officers an annual subsidy of i50,ocxd taels and the title of 
King. Casually it is mentioned that the Palpa trade with 
Lhasa (Ca-tsz) is of very ancient date, and other Mussul¬ 
man traders called K‘a-k‘i arc spoken of, Jliaving reference 
apparently to the Khachi district, west of Gorkha and 
Lamjung; but possibly the same word as ko-k'i, to be 
explained anon. 

Dr. Wright’s account supports the above in many impor¬ 
tant points. He says that the Goorkhas learnt of the 
country in th^ north from Syrimarpji (Chinese Shamarpa) 
Lama, whom they had sent for ; and that they plundered 
Digarchil, by which he evidently means Shigatsze, prac¬ 
tically the same place as Tashilumbo. 

Although the w'ar was, at bottom, owing to the intrigues 
of the late Banshen Lama’s elder brother, th(; pretext which 
immediately led to hostilities was not without more specific 
foundation. It ap{)ears that the 'I'ibetan customs officials 
had raised difficulties about the exchange value^ of the 
Nepaules^silver coinage, and had connived at the whole¬ 
sale adulteration of the salt exported from Tibet. It was 
now resolved to give the Manchu Resident more power 
in the nomination of Tibetan provincial officials ; to get 
rid of the hereditary system as far as j)ossible ; and to 
insist on the officials being in residence at their posts, 
instead* of farming them out to underlings. Arrange¬ 
ments were also made to establish a sort of Tibetan 
preetorperegrinus at Lhasa, in order to deal justly with any 
commercial questions raised by the Pali>a and Khachi 
traders there, and to watch the quality of sajt exported. 
It was proposed to reduce the customs duties from 10 per 
cent, to 5 per cent, ad valorem; to appoint officers holdJhg 
Chinese commissions at the Jongka, Chirong, and Niram 
frontier stations; to introduce Chinese tael ingots and 
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copper cash as currency in Tibet; to strengthen the Chinese- ^ 

guar.d at Tiishilumbo ; and to relieve it every three years. 

The Chinese Emperor K‘ien-lung, who was nothing if 
not thorough, and who was himself able to speak and re?id ^ 
Tibetan, ordered several Nepaulese prisoners to be sent to 
Peking, with a, view to check the written corresgondence. 
The long names of the Goorkha chiefs gave trouble, but at 
last it was made -cle.ir that the real name of the ruler was 
Lana Paturh (Ran Hahadiir); that of his uncle, the prime 
minister, Patu Saye (Pahridur Sah) ; and that the young 
chieftain was now 15 years of age. He was still under the 
influence of Shamarpa, at whose expimse the Tashilumbo, 
temples had been built. Put it at last transjnred that whilst 
the Manchu generals had connived at a •lishonourable 
peace and endeavoured to gel the Goorkha “tribute” 
envoys off to Peking, the Goorkhas were once more 
threatening hostilities because the annual subsidy had not 
been forthcoming. The Goorkhas cut the bridge over 
“ the river,” and advanced straight upon Tashilumbo, which 
they thoroughly looted. 'Phe Pan^hen Lama was conveyed 
by the Chinest; to a place of safety, but the Dalai Lama 
bravely .stuck to his temple (Putala) at Lhasa. It was now 
discovered for the first time th.it the Palpa trado.'swho had 
been at Lhasa for over a century were not of the j>ame race 
as the Goorkhas. It was therefore resolved to utilize them 


as allies if possible, and heavy reinforcements of Manchu and 
Chinese troops were .sent across the almost unknown route 
via Kokonor (^partly examined by Rockhill and Sven Hedin) 
under the supreme command of the Empress’s riephew. 
General Fuk'angan. The Emperor positively declined to 
pay any subsidy to Nepaul on any condition whatever. 

The history of this second and final w'ar is told with great 
minuteness,^but there are so many strange names used that, 
the general reader will perhaps be better pleased with a 
mere outline. Proffers of aid to the Chinese .came from 
..Sikkim, Chamulari, and Great Pritain. In Chinese charac¬ 
ter these figure as Puluk'epa (Brughpa), Chamulang, and 
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f I’"il6ng ¥here are many indications that this last word is 
simply fertnghty or “Frank,” which wdfe said, to be “a 
dependency of Liti ’ As often happens with Chinese 
representations of foreign words a transposition has here 
taken place, and Fill, or Delhi, is meint Indeed, when 
Lord Macartney appeired it Peking a few'years litei it 
was discovered by the Chinese thiniselvts that Kill Gatta 
(Calcutta) was the P ileng cipitil ind thit Yingkili (I ng 
land) was re ill) intended When thi ^bbe Hue was at 
Lhasa fift) )eirs later he found th it lupees were there 
calk d pt iliu^ ch t ania w hich 1 ist w ord I take to be 
identical with itu^a or moii \ i word still ustd in 
"Indo Burmese pirts In Ilod^sons woik on Nepaul 
(1S75) philm^ is Slid to im in 01 I rankish 

stranger, a word which in Chin i itself ij jiears is fxhuh 
and at first coveted ill the n itions of T urojit sending ships 
over tht stas Hodgson ilso si\', th it in 17*^0 Colonel 
Ross told the I ist InliiCompm s go\ rmmnt th it the 
Nepauksi hid s ttkd thf ir dilfiulties with Chin i e\i 
dently alluding to thi first w u I lu net Gliph int (1S52) 
speaks of tht silt ciriitd into ml from th< Chinese 
side, and Smith speiks cl \tpiul huiiij, isked 

British iit^ against the* kinsi in of the I mperor of China 
which ol course reft is to 1 iik ingin ind the second war 
He adds tint Kirkpitrick was sent with i force, but that it 
was too late , ilso th it m the Chim st tksp itches to I ord 
Cornwallis allusion was m idc to the robbt r Goorkhas 
All this tends to confirm the ic iiric\ of what his been 
said or.will shoitl) be siiel from the Chinese stindpoint 
and It may be stated he re p ire nthetic illy th it the^' word 
“ robber ” me ms enem) or ‘ itt ick as in enem), when 
used in this official wa) Fh' British Consul it Canton in 
1880 sent back a despatch to the Viceioy because he had 
spoken of Europeans “robjing China it iVally meant 
nothing more than attacking China, as above explained, 
and the Consul was over sensitive 

On this occasion the Emperoi decided to march direct 
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upon Yangpu (Khatmandu), and to decline the suggested 
assistance of the*British, Bhotiyas, etc., at least until such' 
time as they should have given unmistakable evidence of 
"loyalty” and good faith. There were 13,000 imperial 

• • I 

troops employed altogether, but of course many of these 

had to guard communications in Tibet. It was considered 

that the capture of Shamarpa and Bahadur Sah at "least was 

essential to the honourable ending of the war. 

In the autumn of 1791 the Resident found it impossible 

to conceal matters any longer, and had to rej^ort that the 

Goorkhas were disputing “ questions of accounts.” They 

claimed, amongst other things, that six of their coins should 

be allowed to circulate in Tibet as the equivalent of one' 

Chinese tael. It was now for the first time that the 

« 

Emperor learnt the true story of Shamarpa’s having been 
driven over to th(' Red Church by his brother Jongba, 
and the latter was ordered up to Peking to offer explana¬ 
tions. It leaked out that the Dalai Lama had been firm 
throughout, and that the Manchu Residents had been 
bribed to patch up an inglorious peace. The old’Goorkha 
capital of Gorkha was stated to lie to the west of Khfitmiindu, 
and the Emperor’s [jlan of campaign w'as to cut off the 
retreat of the advanced force of the ‘Goorkhas, Iqave strong 
garrisons at Niram, Dingri, Chirong, and Dililangku, w'hilst 
a flying column should strike hard at the ca'pital before the 
passes tvere rendered impassable by the snow—in the winter 
of 1792. It seems that in the summer of 1790 a Goorkha 
envoy named Hari Suh had actually reached Peking, and that 
Ran Bahadur, misled by Shamarpa, had claimed not only a 
title as King, but a salary and a concession of territory. 
The following synopsis of a decree by the Emperor, issued 
in the year 1792, gives the history of the Nepaul wars from 



“The Goorkhas ne\er did send tribute to China, but hostilities broke 
out in 1788 owing to commercial misunderstandings about salt Of my 
four high officers on the spot only one understood Tibetan,* and his pig¬ 
headed conduct led to a dishonourable peace, followed by his subsequent 
suicide. Then it transpired that the late Banshen Lamp’s younger brother 
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Shamarpa developed hostile feeling against the elder brother Jongb^ and 
' proceeded to secure the sympathy of the Goorkhas. When I first heard 
of the dispute about accounts, I did not think a secondf war would be 
necessary, but it is now quite impossible for me to condone the attack 
upon Tashilumbo. Fuk'angan has advanced far into Goorkha territory 
add gained several successes. Ran Bahadur and his uncle are afraid ; 
they now surrender the Tibetan traitor Tanching Panchul, and announce 
that Shamgrpa’s sudden death alone prevents them from surrendering him 
too j however, they offer to give up his dead body, though their fear is so 
great that neither uncle nor nephew will consent to come and apologize in 
person. -On the whole, their submission is more humble than that of the 
usurping King of Annam, and perhaps hearing of his recent visit to Peking 
they may be induced also to come later on. Under these circumstances, 
I will pardon them and withdraw, the state of the snow making it risky for 
us to push on tok Khatmandu Fuk'angan would have been promoted to 
the rank of Furst had he secured the person of Ran Bahadur and entered 
his capital. As matters stand, the success is not such that I can celebrate 
*a formal triumi)!^ in the Temple If therefoie the plunder taken at Tashi¬ 
lumbo is returned, with .Shamarpa’s corpse and retainers, you may accept 
their offers. They can send tribute on the same footing as Annam, Siam, 
Burma, and ('oiea. The F’alpa traders at Lhasa nu> accept Tibetan 
nationality and remain, or the) must leave the country Let piles of stone 
be placed at intervals along the frontiers, and let no one be allowed to 
cross; the Residents will in future inspect these marks at regular intervals. 
It is unnecessary to be particular about the amount of plunder surrendered, 
so long as the form is gone through, and so long as the imperial objects of 
value are returned. The Sikkim tribes must not be allowed to trade across 
the frontiers either My original intention was to <juarter Shamarpa, and 
hang his limbs at the four chief temples of Tibet; but as this* would (on 
second thoughts) shock Buddhist prejudices, let them be hung at the post¬ 
stations instead " 

The English accounts of the war all agree that the 
Chinese troops advanced as far as Noakote, and Wright 
admits that the Goorkhas, whose own annals boast of 
victory, were badly beaten. No place in the remotest 
degree'resembling the word Noakote appears in the Chinese 
annals. According to these, the Imperial troops marched 
the equivalent of 233 English miles into Nepaulese territory. 
The main column, after taking Chirong, captured the Jeso 
or Raso Bridge beyond it, and advanced along^ rough stony 
gorges to Shepru. Then the Tungkio ridge was carried, 
and two plg.ces in succession called Yarsai La and Bortimg 
La. After that again, Kar La and Twepum were re£(ched, 
and a march made over the Tung La Mountains. A branch 
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column first seized the chain bridge at Cham^and, advancing 
by the Niram route, occupied two villages called Tolo K‘a 
and Lung-kang the last point occupied was Liti All these 
names are of course doubtful in Chinese character, but 
perhaps persons with speciil local knowledge may be able 
from th( m to identify the main lines of march The 
Emperor m summing up the nports of victories gained, 
uses the follow mg 1 ingu ige 

‘Our ^cn^rals ^iincd su ccsscs it ( him J inf,hint, Chirong Jeso, 
Shepru Tun kio ind C hirachi ind Ihcst i li< ts together with Nirani, are 
therefore ours b> ni,ht of loniutst is also irt Iwqum ^ ungya, and 
Palangku J ut wt will w uvt c ur n^hls md is ill within tht Jeso Bridge 
used to be libetin we will 1 1 i tl e fi nlici in futnic to* bt just outside 
Cliiront, ind Ninm 

Iheie lie sufheu ni indiLitions in thi best l^n^lish mips * 
to show the position of iIk most im[oitint points above 
alluded to notil)l\ Chiion>, \ rim ind jongki The 
Chinese infoim iiie n is v iv lull in 1 ] e ih ips when someone 
thinCs lit to publish i lesjieetil le inaji eif \epiul we ma) 
succeed in ideniiivm^ ill tin 11 le s se n iint d of which but 
a few lit here ^iven 

I he lie t 1 suit < 1 ih s( ee n 1 v\ ii w is th it the Chihese 
were enibltd sif<l) to vviiluli iv\ ill the.ir tioops before the 
snows rendtitd the pisses impt le tic ible in Oetcibei 1792 
Trade vv is illovvetl mueh is foimeil) e\et pt that it wis tb 
be uiieh r olfiei il contiol is in the e ise of the Russians at 
Kiichti the Cjooikl is t\chin^in^ then ^run for Tibetan 
salt and butter 1 ive elephints were sent is tribute three 
of which well to b tilen Lv the envo) to Peking, and 
one e leh give n to the I) il u in 1 H mshen L un is 

The rmperoi sei td the eppoitunit) itforded by the in¬ 
competence shown b) the 1 ibct m lutheirities to defend their 
counti) igiipst aj,giession to leoij^ini/e the whole system 
of hereditarj or ciste idministrition 1 ull detiils of these 
important changes are given but as the matter specifically 
concerns 1 ibet alone it will suffice in oreler to complete 
this sketch of the N epaul war to allude to the establishment 
of the golden tarn election system The reformer Tsongkaba 
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•Jbad after his death been spiritually succeeded by his two 
'["chief disciples the Dalai and Banshcn Lamas, and after the 
death of the first of these representatives a custom had 
grown up of “^finding the soul ” of each successive deceased 
ecclesiastic in the body of some suitable infant. A number 
of infants to choose from were in the first instance indicated 
by sorcerers, who after dervish-like contortions, mystical 
incantations, and other hocus-pocus, affected to discover 
spiritual affinities in age and personal qualities. From the 
group of infants thus selected, the chief sorcerer at last 
fixed upon one, and the child chost'ii was solemnly acclaimed 
by the asserfibled peoj)le. (’Gradually this superstitious 
jugglery had extended itself to the saints or hniuktii dotted 
‘‘over Tibet aijd hlongolia, who bear much the same relation 
to the two “ Popes " that the cardinals in the Roman system 
do to the successors of St. Peter. 'Fhe Phnperor sciems to 
have derived most of his information from Tanching Panchul 
at Peking, and he reserved to jnit a stoj» to a .system w’hich 
allowed any rich Mongol prince to bribe the sorcerers Into 
selecting sons or other relatives to fill all th(* fat bishoprics 
in PHgh Asia. In future only saints of the first (.lass were 
to possess transmissible souls ai all. No .souls were to be 
found in yrincely families, and the choice was to be limited 
to infants of prepossessing appearance and respectable but 
harmless family connection. A .golden urn was sent down 
from Peking, and the names of the infants indicated by the 
spiritual electors w'ere to be put in this urn and drawn for 
in the presence of the Manchii Resident. In this way the 
Manchu dynasty practically secured a control or veto over 
the congd d'Hirc nominally continued to the body of Tibetan 
canons, and this modified system h.is w’orked well up to the 
.present day, Mongolia and Nepaul being efiectually excluded 
from all political share in Tibetan ecclesiasticaPaffairs. It 
was also ordered that the Sikkim tribes should no longer 
be permitted to go to Swayambu in order to “ smear thdm- 
fselves with white earth.” Owing to the cost of carrying- 
the cumbersome copper “cash” into Tibet, it was finally 
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decided to use silver coins as before, but superscribed with 
Chinese and Tibetan characters. Arrangements were made 
to establish a school for interpreters in the Goorkha tongue, 
and the Goorkh.is were allowed to send youths to Tibet 
to study Chinese Foreign traders had to be registered ; 
Kashmir merchants wcie allowed to enter Lhasa once, and 
Palpa merchants thrice a )tar. The presiding deities of 
the Tanta range, of mountains were suitably rewarded for 
their seuices in illowinj^ the Chinese armies to pass safely 

A curious decree of the I mperor’s in i 793 throws some 
light upon the llritish prejceedings Fuk'angan had 
“ordered the 1 cnn.,hi to assia him av,unst the Cioork'ias, but owing to 
the great distance tht.\ had to come the} irrived too late. I he Ftringbi 
now say that before the ( hinese wrote, the Goorkhas had also invited then 
aid against Chini, but that they (the J crin.,hi) had refusi d help because it 
would place their Canton intk in 1 ha/irdous condition Jlut when the 
Feringhi sent in then petition to the above efllct, lhe> were unaware of 
our victories, and 1 uk'^n.^in va is juite ri.,ht therefore to inform them that 
we had no need of their troops It appe ira that the 1 eringhi also sent 
letters, written after the Mussulman stjle, to the Dalai and Lanshen Lamas 
of Tibet" 

According to Dr \Vii.^ht, we in ide a commercial treaty 
with Nepaul in 1791, and tarl) in 1792 Kiikpatrick reached 
Noakote with a bod) of tioops, onl) in time to discover 
that the Chincsi hul se,ttkd their own aflurs with Nepaul. 
On the ibt of M irch 1792 a second commercial tieaty wS.s 
drawn up 

In 1794 there were some petty disputes with Sikkim 
and Chamulari about boundaries but the Manchu Resident 
seems to have prevailed upon the Goorkhas not to disturb 
the status quo and to .idopt a uti />os\idtth\ sort of com¬ 
promise. In 179s the Resident had to report that Bahadur 
Sah was no longer regent he h.id /etired to a monastery, 
and his n^shew Ran Bih.idur was ruling alone. This 
statement agrees with the English accounts, which add, 
however, that Bahadur Sah was murdered in 1797. 

In 1793, shortly after receiving Fuk'angan’s report, the 
Emperor mentions hav ing given audience to Lord Macartney 
in a tent at Jeho. In 1795 a letter was sent to King 
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George III. (see Nineteenth Century Revietv, July 1896) 
in which K'ienlung says : 

“ After my generals had reported to me their success in Nepaul, they 
informed me of your mission to Tibet sent with the object of persuading 
Nepaul to keep quiet. But all was then over, and we needed no help from 
you. Your letter now mentions'the circumstance, and says the events in 
question took place after your tribute envoy had (|uiU|:d England, which 
fact e.xplains the absence of any allusion to the matter on my generals’ 
part. I just mention this to you so that you may know what the true 
facts are.” 

Goorkha envoys were present at Peking when the 
Emperor abdicated (early in 1706) in favour of his son, 
usually knowij as Kiak'ing ; but his last instructions were 
not to interfere unnecessarily in Goorkha affairs. 

In 1799 Ran Bahadur applied that his son Ki-erh-pan-na 
Tsu-Pa Pi-ko-erh-ma Sa-ye (Girvan judda Vlkrama Siih) 
might be granted the royal rank. This was accorded by 
the Emperor Kiak'ing, with the pro\iso that as the young 
ruler was only two years of age his father’s name should 
always appear jointly in corresjiondt'iice. d'he date accords 
with the latest Pmglish authority Ran Bahadur abdicated 
in 1799, but subsequently regained the throne, and was 
assassinated in 1805. 

The above account,.incomplete though it is, shows once 
more how* scrupulously exact the Chinese records are. 
Were there fuller accounts in European works, it would 

f 

perhaps be possible to make much more out of the Chinese 
narrative, which requires a gfiod map to make it fully 
intelligible. 

P.S.-.—Since.writing the above, 1 have discovered some 
more interesting facts which bring the Chinese account up 
to date. 

In 1801 a Sikkim tribe (Che-meng-hiung) complained to 
China that Ran Bahadur, being at feud with his Ko-kH (a 
term evidently meaning “high officers”), was borrowing 
Feringhi assistance. The Emperor declined to take a*ny 
steps. In 1802 it was reported that Su-pan-se, uncle of 
the Chamulari chief, had taken refuge in Tibet from the 



Goorkha king, who was then at war with his own soh. At^ 
the same' time ‘Girvan Judda "Vlhrama Sah sent tribute!'^ 
The Feringhi had captured six positions.' The Emperor.,' 
considered this to be a “ feeler” on the part of the King of ; 
Nepaul, and said : 

“ If he takes refuge in 'Fibet, keep him there, but don’t assist him with* 
any troops without previous reference to me.” * 


In 1804 Ran Bahadur was reported to have gone.back to ', 
live with his son, and China refused political asylum to a 
Ko-kH named Nai-r I ling (.>* Ncr Singh). In 1806 Ran 
Bahadur was reported to have becMi murdered, Ner Singh 
was executed, and his brother Je-na Pi-ko-lung (.^ Ran 
Vikrang) was refused asylum by China. 

Nothing furth(“r occurs until 1S12, whei\ it transpired 
that in 180S and i.Sio the jiriestly rulers of Sikkim or 
Brughba had a])pliuil for Chinese ecclesiastical rank, on the 
ground that in 172^^173'^ they had become part of the 
Empire by accejiung the title of Krdeni Diba. The 
neighbouring tribe of Che-meng-hiung tried to get China 
to modify the frontier, and the Chinese post of P a-k‘e-li 
(? Pagri) was attacked by the Brughba. There were 
squabbles about tax.ition too. and some bloodshed, but a 
peace was patched ujj. 

In 1813 (jirvan’s AP'X’V arrived with tribute, and in 1815 
military aid was refused against the victorious Feringhi on 
the same grounds as had been the case during the Siam 
and Burma wars, when each party had applied for aid. At 
the same timt', the Residents w'cre confidentially instructed 
to keep the Feringhi from advancing up to Yang-pu (Khat- 
mfindu). When the Nejiaulese tritid to force China’s hand 
by saying the English would probably disapprove of tribute 
being sent to China, the Emperor said : 

“Tell them^you dare not rcpoit this language to me. As a matter of ‘ 
fact, they can join the Feringhi rule if they like, so long as they send us ’’ 
tribute, and so long as fhc Feringhi do not cross the Tangut frontier.” 

The Resident made rather a mess of his instructions, and 
the'Emperor was in great dread of complications : he wasr. 
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muchlrelieved when Girvan at last announced'a peace with 
^ the British; but he said: 


“Don't take any notice of his» offer to report to us regularly what 
goes on.” 

Tribute came to China as before every five j cars. 

In i8i8 the Goorkha Hrdeni Je-tsun-ta-r Pi-ko-r-ma 
Sa-ye (ifajcndra Vikrama Sah) sent tribute, and in 7.821 
the new Emperor Tao-kwanjj sent him. a nice message. 
According to luiglish accounts, he succcedetl Girvan in 
1816. The Che-nieng-hiung trila* made great efforts to 
obtain the P‘a-k‘<l-li post from the secular Tibetan authori¬ 
ties known a*? the G.ildan Sirt tu and Samailhi llakshi. It 
seems that (like the Mongols) these Sikkim people were in 
the habit of going periodical!) to Tibet in order to “boil 
tea.” The Emperor ordered that in future this religious 
ceremony should not take place oflener than once in eight 
years, and that the Ch<. im iiq-hiung should not be allowed 
any mon* to migrate to Cho-mu Chona) for the cool 
weather every summer. 

In 1S22 there was a ([uestion about repairing a seven¬ 
storied temple, .mil the Chinest; officerb at \ iram and. 
Jongka got into trouble for permitting the persons con¬ 
cerned to .cross the frontier , but without a good map it is 
impossible to understand details, nor is it certain if Jung- 
hia-r or Jung-hia is the same [»la» e as 'J'sung-k‘a (Jongka). 
In any case it is not lar off. 'fhe tribute envo) in 1822 
explained that the King w'as Ran Ikihadur’s grandson, and 
that during his infancy the Ko k'l Hhunasena Thfipa (Pi- 
mu-hing T‘a-ija) w’as Ri'gent. In replying by letter, the 
Emperor incidentally gives the envoy’s name Ta-na-p‘eng-sa 
Pang-li, which seems to point to one of the Panre faction. 

In 1825 the rule about summering at Cho-mii and 
“boiling tea” was relaxed a little : Cho mu is'stated to be 
in Tibet, but P‘a-k‘e-li, though inhabited by Tibetans, is 
“outside.” 

» Nothing more transpires until 1837, when the Goorkhas 
complain of Che-meng-hiung trespasses. Raja-a Pang-li 
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(? the Raja Kale Panre) sent word that the King*wanted 
to make over his country to the Fennghi, and had murdered 
his (Panre’s) grandfather I he Queen sent* private tribute 
of her own. But the Emperoi declined to recognise 
“female status at ill and would not notice Panre’s 
appeal In iS^^S the Po wo barbarians surrendered some 
persons guilty of attacking Chinese posts It is possible 
that Bok wa or Biughba nia) be meant Such names 
depend \ei) much on the dulect spoken by the scribe 
For instance the Pekingese 1 lansi and Jangker (Prance 
and Jehan^jir) become I iplaiisc and Chongkiki in other 
dialects 

In 1841 Nepiuls offer of aid agiinst the Peringhi was 
declined I he Resident Mcngpio now di rovers clearly 
that 

m 

“the P 1 Itng irc i j sstSbion ol the ^ inj,! ili it is il o siid that P 1 Icng 
ind Kalikattn both I clorit, tc tht 1 ili I i li 1 ('^ 1 ish i oi Delhi), which is i 
great country to tht scuthwest 1 1 1 1 west of Kalikitta, and also 

belongs to Vingkili I he I 0^,11 sh word for offiruls is ///;, but the 
Viceroy Kikung [then at t antcn| says lit cannot anywlitic lind lih Pach‘a, 
however, It IS e\i lune 1 that tlie p Ne] lule e j w rds / /t/ i / mean 
‘ on the coast of ( hina * 

Later on Ncjiiul isked lor compensation irom libet to 
make up for British c ncioichmcnts in 1 nglish letter was 
enclosed and leturntd is also a k tter Irom the King’s son 
China deelinid to give lind mone) or troops and a letter 
censuring the King lor his sill) requests was sent by 
the two A'l? / i 1 s i ko 11 p i ind Meng pang che The 
King seems to have put in i curious claim to rule three 
yeais, lor each ten )eirs of I ibetan rule the districts of 
Chirong and Nirim 

I he Resident Sishi)allai at \ arkand now contributes a 
philological Item to the diseussion Ho says 

“ F‘i leng, al is Yinc^kili is in the Mussulman language I*at~lang, and 
hitherto they nave bordered on Yinti [1 f India] The P‘ai lang are now 
repibrted to have annexed \ inti, and stationed soldiers at Nu p‘u-r [> Nag 
pore or ? I ahore] Though 1 ‘ai 1 po t‘e [ fubot] and K e shi mi r [Kashmir] 
have not actually been annexed yet, Yinti is without any supreme ruler, 
and most of the tribes belong to P'ai lang 
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MeanwKile Surendra Vikrama Sah of Nepaul reports his 
father’s abdication, and submits further grievances. “Stave 
him off somehow 1 ” says the Emperor. 

In 1853 there were 13 Ko-kH at Peking, one of whom 
was called Sa-r-ta-r Shing-ma-sie Jc-lsCng Kapaha Tu-je 
(? Sirdar Shenmase Rajen-Kapaha Tura ^or some such 
name). Some pett) frontier questions were settled in a 
way conciliatory towards Nepaul, but their proffered assist¬ 
ance against the Taiping rebels was declined. In 1855 
Nepaul (in Russo branco - German Liao Tung fashion) 
applied that 

“Tibet may be Aade to give us comin,nsation lor our oflers of asbist 
ance.” 

An old Palpaphitf namtd Je-ma Sung-ta r Rama Sung- 
tar) also made ad\anccs, and a 7 ilx tan olficer was sent to 
Tingri to find out what it all ine.int Th<‘ Nepaulese 
seized their Port Arthur and I a-Iu n Wan in the shape of 
Chirong and Nii.im, China being too preoLcupied at home 
to prevent it. 

•It is now that .Sir Jung IJah.idur first appears in Chinese 
history. The Nepaulese took Jungk.i, and sent a Ko-k'i 
named Tsangke Patur to take charge. As the Resident 
passed thrqugh Shikar,*he wms told to « \j)lain to Sir jung 
thdt China had never accepted the proffered aid, and would 
give neither money nor land. A^^tci some desultory fight¬ 
ing, it was at last arrangtd in 1S5O that Nepaul should 
restore to*Tibet all the [ilaces take n, and should apologise. 
Presents and buttons of rank were sent to Suu ndra X^ikrama 
Sah anti Jung. Bihadur in 1^5758. 'Iheir names in 
Chinese dress appear on the last occasion as Su-j6-ta-je 
Pi-ko-r-ma Sa-ha, and Tsangkc r Patur. The last notice 
is in 1861, when it is stated that the tribute envoys can 
come when due in 1S62, provided the rebellion will permit 
of their safe passage. Trade relations between Nepaul 
and Tibet appear from the Peking Gazette to be regulated 
iiow by the treaty of ten articles drawn up after the troubles 
1S60 : there is an annual fair in the spring at either 
’ THIRD SERIES. VOI. VII. , F 






Tibetans for nee and other petty ’Nepaurese'productio 1 is 5 ^ 
r 'About ly years ago the Manchu Resident in Tibet^ 
^reported thfe death of the King of Nepaul, and anhounce<^vi 
.’at the same tiijie that the “Acting King” was called.; 
"P'i-j^-t'i-j^ Pi Pi-ko-r-ma Sheng-sie Ts6ng-ko Pa-ha-tii-j^’^ 
Saha. By the light of what precedes we may take it as; 
certain that the three last words mean Jung Bahiidur Siih!'- 
The Encycloptcdia Britannic a says that in i88i Prithwi.' 
' Vir Vikrama Sslh succeeded, which would account for the., 
three first Chinese combinations ; but whether Prithwi and 
, Jung are one and the same person, or two persons, it is for 
persons versed in Indian affairs to say. 

In 1886 envoys w'cre again sent to Peking. The chief* 
Ko-k'i was called je-la Pi-ko-r-ma Je-na, which sounds like 
Raj Vikrama Rana ; the second in rank was a ^a-r-ta-r-- 
(? Sirdar) named Ti-je-k'C-man-la (? Tirak Mania); and- 
there were eight Su-])i-ta-je (? .Subadars), whose fearful, 
names will be siip])lied in the original Chinese to anyone • 
who can “ show cause ” w’hy he should know them. The 
movements of these envoys can be steadily traced until, in ’ 
1891, they are finally laniled back safe in Nepaul. Another 
memorial from the King alludes lo his chief Ko-k*iy by 
name Pi-je Sheng-sie-je Tseng-ko Je-na Pahatuje, who had 
received from the Emper/jr the title of k\vo lean JFangiye', 

. “ Very Brave Prince.” This accords with Dr. Wright’s 
“ Nepaul,” wdiich .says that in 1873 .Sir Jung Bahadur was,,' 
made Thong-lin-piiu-ma Ko-kang-vang-syan which, when^ 
properly spelt, means “general leader of,the aripy, truly„ 
brave prince, and premier.”* ‘'’7 

In conclusion, I may say that if anyone possesses a gdodjjS 

map of Nepaul, and will supply me with a copy of it, and*^ 

also as m<iny authentic names of places and people 

possible, r'shall perhaps be able to furnish quite a respect^^ 

"able history of the Nepaul wars from purely Chinese! 

* * * ^ 

. sources. 


■ See “Notes and Correspondence,” p. 184. 



BASUTOLAND. 


By Mal(olm Seton, e.a. 


The history of South Africa during the last fifty years 

* seems to the casual observer to be made up of a scries of 

• unrelated incidents. This impression is probably due to 
' the fact that African affairs only attr.ict attention in 

England when they reach an acute stage, or, if we look at 
the matter in another wa), when the) force themselves 
upon the readers ol the dail) pijicrs It is, of course, not 
to be expected that tin p(*ople of the British Isles, with 
whom, in times of disturbance, rests the ullim.ite dt cision 
of Imperial questions, will ever be well-informed upon the 
affairs of the British elmninions, but it is at least possible 
that Englishmen ma) be tnibk'd to uneleistanel something 
of the essential fai tors in colonial historj We have got 
past the stage when the authorities at hom< coulel gravely 
-instruct the chaplain in chargi of th' troc»ps at (irahams- 
town CO ride o\cr ever) Sunela) and eonduct .in afternoon 
service at Durban (some fi\e hunelrid miles aw'ay), but 
the atmosphjirc of mist) enthusiasm through which English- 
meli are at present learning to look at colonial develop- 
*ment is almost as distnictiie tr* clear \ ision as was the 
blank ignorance of the forties. 

It is therefore worth while tei go into some of the derails 
juOf South African histoi) with wh.it ma) at first appear dis¬ 
proportionate minuteness lor an)one who wishes to 
understand South Africa must learn that the necessary pre¬ 
liminary is a comprehension of the mutual relations of the 
i three races established in the countr) —the British, the 
®^tch, and the Bantu or " Kaffirs.’ Now while the affairs 
rfSf Basutoland are, perhaps, not in themselves of sufficient 
’^•mportance to claim any disci ssion except in what Steveil- 
ipn happily described (when speaking of the contact of two 
^‘hife nations with one coloured race in another part of the 
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world)'as'** a footnote to history/-* It may Be claimed 
they afibrd some valuable illustrations of the. processest 
which have been at work in South Africa: their typical-, 
interest, in fact, is greater than their individual importance.* 
And there is this further reason for devoting a little atten¬ 
tion to Basuto affairs, that during the next thirty years 
Basutoland will, in all probability, present the mSst serious 
problems with which the High Commissioners of South 
Africa will be called upon to deal, and it is therefore just 
as well that people in England should not be compelled (as 
is usually the case when African troubles arise) to have 
hasty recourse to an atlas for the purpose ofacquiring their 
first acquaintance with the theatre of events. 

The Basutos, then, are a section of th(‘ great Bantu race, 
akin to the Bechuana branch of it rather than to the Zulus. 


The question of Bantu origins is, at present, one of hope¬ 
less difliculty , it must h(‘re be sufficient to say that the 
Basutos, during the early part of the century, were a tribe 
(using the woid loosely) s« itled to th<* west of the Dra¬ 
kensberg range, spre.iding ov<*r a great ])art of what is now 
the Orange Free* State. Under the att.icks of turbulent 
neighbours, they gradually formed themselves into what 
may fairly be called a nation, and* thus they ^present the 
spectacle, unique in South Africa, of a nation created'by 
external jtiessure. W'hm the Zulus, under Chaka, per¬ 
fected their military organization, and ‘‘ate up” their 
weaker neighbours, they de.stroyed the tribal organization 
of half the Kaffir races, but they unwittingly created 


Basutoland. F'or, to the west of the Drakensberg, one 
petty chieftain w’as able to realize that, if he could concen¬ 
trate round his rock-fortress of Thaba Bosigo the remnants, 
of the broken tribes, he might yet build up a nation. 
When the history of the Bantus comes to be written, 
Moshesh must figure in it as the only Kaffir diplomatist. • 
Conquerors there have been many — Chaka, Dingaan,-, 


Moselikatse—among the Bantus, reformers one at least,' 
Khama, Chief of the Bamangwato, but Moshesh thej^ 
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sBasutohad something of the genius of Themistocles—ha^ 
^could make a small state into a great one. The Zulu raids- 

5i * ' * ^ 

depopulated the greater part of what is now Natal, and 
filled the Drakensberg with miserable fugitives, who, in 
their distress, fell back to the practice of .cannibalism.* 


Moshesh ^ graduall)' rallied round him many of these 
demoralized Kaffirs : he succeeded in suppressing canni¬ 
balism (which is revolting to the genuine Bantu), he 
welcomed a few missionaries, for, though he never appears 
to have been really converted to Christianity, he recog¬ 
nised the benefits which the reilection of civilized ethics 


might give to Tiis subjects, and he made genuine efforts to 
check the “ witch-doctoring ” that represents the one 
effectual belie& of the savage Bantus. When Moselikatse 


broke away from the main body of Zulus, a party of his 
Matabelc;}; attacked Thaba Bossigo without success : 
Moshesh, having reijulsed their assault, sent them a present 
of cattle for their homeward journey, and, henceforth, was 
practically unmolested by Matabele raids. But even more 
serious troubles came ujkmi the Basutos when the “Great 
Trek” brought many families of Boers North of the • 
Oi*ange River. The British Government was quite at a 
loss for a policy for the first twenty years of the present 
reign : while unwilling to e.xtend British sovereignty 
beyond the Orange River, tlu;y were unable to see British 
subjects cast off their allegiance and engage in native wars 


* Thi& outbreak of cannibalism was due to very exceptional distress, 
but continued to e\ixt for a time as a inuibid lustom. (See Mr. Scully's 
Kaffir Stories," a» liook inv.aluable to an) student of native life; and 
“Les Bassoutos," par K Casalis, amien missionaire ; Pans, 1859 ) 

. t Mr. Andrew Lang, in his “ Making of Religion,” has shown that the 
Zulus, at any rate, possesscil some jirimitive theological theories. But, for 
all practical purposes, the onl) supernatural belief that influences the 
Kaffir races is the conviction that evil powcis can be invoked by witch¬ 
craft. 

..I The Matabele were an offshoot from the Zi;lus, who fled westward 
’^ader Moselikatse, and for some years ravaged the territories now com- 
''^tirised in the Orange Free Slate and the Transvaal. They were gradually 
^driven noith by the Boers, and Anally fell upon and reduced the Makalaka 

fajgd J^laabona in what is now called '* Southern Rhodesia.” ■ 

* • 
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on their .own account. Accordingly they devised .tne^un^ 
fortunate plan of “ buffer states ”: Cape Colony was to bo 
bounded ^on the North by a series of independent nativel 
chiefs, while beyond the domains of Adam Kok, Water- 
.boer, and IMashesh, the Boers were to be allowed nominally, 
a free hand, but to be dcb.irred from obtaining arnmunition. 
In 1843 Sir George Napier concluded a treaty with 
Moshesh by which that chief was recognised as ruler of 
Basutoland .ind a great part of what is now the Orange 
Free State. But the system was hopeless from the first: 
the emigrant colonists round Bloemfontein refused naturally 
to consider themselves the subjects of .i Kaffir chief, and 
such disturbances ensued that in 184.8 Sir Harry Smith 
annexed the “Orange Ri\er .Sovereignty ’ .mi the name of 
the Crown. 


Moshesh was compelled to recognise the extension of^ 
British sovereignty, but it was not to be expected that a 
pow'erful native chief would accpiiesce quietly in the loss of 
his independence. The annexation had come too late ; 
many of the Boers resented the nuasure, and the Basuto 
chief was able to some extent lo make us(‘ of the discord 


among his* Euiopean neighbours. In 1851 the Basutos cut 
up a small party of British troops under Maji^r Warden, 
'and next year they fought what was practically a drawn 
battle against a much stronger expedition kd by Sir George, 
Cathcart. Moshesh, how'ever, was aware that he could*' 
not stand against the British forces, and was wise enough-! 
to send an offer of submission to the British commander, 


which was accepted. Some cattle were paid over as a fine^- 
the British evacuated Basutoland, and the prestige of 
Moshesh was exalted among the other native chiefs. In 
1854 a change of policy was decided in Downing Stree^^’ij 
the Orange River sovereignty was abandoned, the. 
Orange Free State was created by the Convention of 
Bloemfontein, and henceforth the Basutos were face to face* 
with.an independent Dutch Republic. The natural results.< 
followed; the Basutos, now grown into a warlike nation," 
raided over thdir western border, 
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^are. continued for fourteen years. Two British Governor^ 
^(Sir^eorge Grey in 1858, and Sir Philip Wodehouse in'- 
. 1863) attempted mediation between the combatants, but ' 
't& promises of Moshesh w^erc fruitless; he ,was unable, if 
jpossibly not unwilling, to hold in check his young warriors 
when defenceless Dutch homesteads lay before them. At 
.last, in 1867, the Orange l"ree State was roused to a final 
effort: the burghers invaded Basutoland in force, defeated 
the natives in a series of engagements, drove them like 
baboons to the heights, and beleaguered Tliaba Bosigo- 
Moshesh in Itis extremity appealed to the High Com¬ 
missioner, and Sir Philip Wodehouse, on his own responsi¬ 
bility, annexed Basutoland to the Empire. This step 
(disapproved, but not disavowed, by Lord Cardwell, then 
Colonial Secretary) created in the Orange I'ree State a 
feeling of resentment whieh is not yet extinct. The British 
authorities, it vras felt, had been content to remain as 
spectators while the Pi.isutos harried the burghers, and 
then, on the eve of the long-deferred vengeance, had inter¬ 
vened to rob the Free St.ite of the fruits of conquest. 
Moreover, by the Bloemfontein (.'onmention Engl,jind had 
formally declaimed all intention of interference with affairs 
North of the Orange River, and she now extended her 
boundaries to the Caledon. Hbwever, in 1869 the Free 
r.State consented to enter into the new ('onvention of 
'.Aliwal North, by w'hich its possession of a large piece of 
Basutoland, known as the “ (.'onquered I'erritory,” was 

i. established; w’hile England assumed the responsibility of 
governing the Basutos. For two years Ikistuoland was 
-.nominally under the control of the High ( ommissioner, 
^t, practically, Moshesh was allowed to reign undisturbed, 
i while British police patrolled his frontier and^headed his 

ii. yo.ung men off from Free State territory. The plan of 
^uniting Basutoland with Natal was discussed, and Moshesh 
:^appeared to be in favour of the idea, probably because he 

tljat the Drakensberg would shelter him from all 
^^ll^er^ce.pn the part of the Natal Government, 
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since the North-East frontier of Basutoland is guarded by f. 
almost impenetrable mountains. But in 1871 Cape Colony , 
voluntarily took over the control of the province. In 1872 
the Cape was granted Responsible Government, and this 
event completely changed the position of the Basutos, who 
were not consulted on the measure, and whose advocates 
were afterwards able to say that they had never consented 
to come under the control of an independent Cape 
Ministry. At the time of the annexation Sir Robert 
Southey, a Cape IMinister, remarked that Basutoland 
“ might hereafter become the granary of the Diamond 
Fields,” while the feeling was gener.il thal the country 
offered “ a wide field to [irofitable commerci.il enterprise.” 
Moshesh died shortly .iftervi .irds, leaving t;he paramount 
chieftainship to his son Letsie, whose control ov'crthe other 
chiefs was from the first cjuite nominal. Basutoland, how- 
ever, prospered the I'rench Protest.uit Missiomiries con¬ 
tinued to work with a good deal of success, and the 
Basutos becamt. as Sir Leicester Sm}ih reported after¬ 
wards, “ probabl) tlu most jjrosperous and the* most orderly 
native community in Soutli A irk a.” 

In 1879, howe\er, .1 chief called Moirosi began an open 
rebellion, and the conseejuent unrest was increased by the 
knowledge that the C.ij e Government proposed to intro¬ 
duce European settlers into the country. In 1S80 the 
extension of a Cape “ Pe.ice Preservation,” i.c.. Disarma¬ 
ment, Act to Basutoland set the whole country aflame. 
Masupha, a son of Moshesh. .i[)peared as a national leader, 
and the rising of the Gcalekas in the Transkei encouraged 
the Basuto rebels 'Phe Ca^ie forces met with no real 
success,* and in rSSi Sir Hercules Robinson, now High 

* It IS curious that the otdin ir) Colonist should disparage the servi^ij 
of British Rc^pilars in Kaltir wartare, because, as a matter of fact, the 
South African Colonial or Republican forces have not a very good record. 
SekukuDi, crushed by Lord Wolseley, had previously routed the Transvaal 
Boers ; the Cape forces could do nothing in Basutoland in 1880. How- 
ever. Imperial troops hive done so well in Matabeleland lately, and the 
Cape forces mismanaged a really trifling Bechuana campaign in 1897 so 
completely, that the old notions may be expected to change. 
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Commissioner, mediated between the Colonial Government 
and the Basutos, fining the latter, and enacting that com- 
‘ pensation should be paid by the rebels to the loyal Basutos' 
whose property had been destroyed. The award was 
nominally accepted, but never carried out, by the rebels, 
and the Cape had to compensate the loyal natives. Letsie 
protesteS his loyalty, but took no effective steps to bring 
his brother Masupha to submission. The services of 
General Gordon were borrow(;d by the Cape Government,* 
but he was not given a free hand, and soon resigned. The 
Disarmament Act was repealed without effect; Masupha 
remained unsubdued. The unhappy events in the Trans¬ 
vaal in 1881 shook the political framework of South Africa, 
and meanwhile Basutoland remaineil in a state of chaos. 
The Cape had spent ^^3,000,000 on the war, and was 
obliged to confess its inability to restore order. The Cape 
Ministry resolved to abandon the country, while acknow'- 
ledging that such a measurt* must be the prelude to 
immense disortlers. 'Fhe shock to British prestige—if 
such prestige existed in South Africa after Majuba and the 
subsequent surrender—entailed by the withdrawal of the 
British authority from the country of native rebels, w'as 
almost sure to kindle a general native rising in South 
Africa. Many Cape politicians hoped that the Orange 
Free State would at once begin a war of extermination 
against the Basutos. Such a withdrawal would, indeed, 
have been a breach of the Convention of xAliwal North, by 
which the British authorities in South Africa guaranteed 
the security ©f the f ree State against Basuto invasions, 
but the Colonial Government simply protested its inabiljty 
to fulfil such an engagement. In vain Cetywayo, now a 
4|^risoner, wrote a letterf to the Basuto people exhorting 

* Mr. Demetrius Boulger’s “I-ifc of Gordon" containc a very startling 
chapter on Basuto affairs. Mr. Sauci, the Cape Minister for Native 
Affairs, countenanced (according .0 Mr. Houlger) an attack upon Ma^usha 
while Gordon was actually present as an envoy in Masusha’s kraal. Fortu¬ 
nately the Basuto chief did not retaliate, 
t This letter, which will be found translated in the South African Blue- 
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the much more considerable power of the Zulus. But.l 
Masupha imagined that he could stand out, and Letsie was*^ 
almost as unsatisfactory a protege of England as was 
Yakub Khan in Afghanistan. A complete deadlock 
seemed inevitable, when, after much negotiation, Lord 
Derby communicate d to the Cape the willingness of the ‘ 
Imperial Go\ernmcnt to resume the administration of 
Basutoland, provided that the Tlasutos expressed their 
willingness to accept the Imj;ciial authority, and that the 
Cape should gu.iranue for puiijoses of administration a 
proportionate amount (sttthd at ^20000 a'year) of the 
Customs Rexenuts Sir Thomas Scankn and Mr. Sauer, 
following the e\am[)le set pnxiousl) b) Mr. (now Sir 
Gordon) Sprigg, had xisittd the Ihisuto chiefs, and finally 
most of these professed their uadincss to obey the High 
Commissioner. In januai), 18S}., the control of Basuto¬ 
land was resumed b) an Order in Council, and ('olonef 
.Sir Marshall C larkc w is at once despatched from Egypt 
as Resident ( ommission*. r 

The resumption of Basutoland must ci rtainly be coifnted 
on the credit sidi to th« C olonial record of Mr Gladstone’s 

r 

1880 C abinet As Mr J X ]\I(*rrin*an wrote, a Minute 
addressed to Lord Derb), “the abandonment of Basutb- 
land by Her Majest) s Cit)\ernment x\ill be looked upon 
by a majority of ( olonists of all races as a preliminary step* 
to the abandonment of South Africa as an Imperial posses¬ 
sion.” 

But the paper settlement K ft most of the.practical diffi¬ 
culties untouched. .Sii Marshall C larke went to Basuto- 
land with no parade of force his mission was to subdue* 
' by moral suasion an e.xcitcd Kaffir nation who had 

Book (C 3,7i7/)f IS most interesting, as Cetywajo took no pains to 

’conceal the contempt with which a Zulu regarded the Basutos. He had- 
by this time visite'd England, and his idea of the national resources is i 
characteristically expressed in the remark “If the English had sent an’ 
array, bo one would now be living in Zululand. They only sent a few 
men to advise the Zulus in kindness **- 
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1 which had crushed with eas^ 
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pi(e]ij,tlieir 'own'^gainst white forces in the open fiel^ 
;.^*(^|sie^y^as useless (Captain Blyth described him as “guil^? 
!'oJ[ duplicity, weakness, and vacillation”), and Masupha- 
skulked apart. The Orange Free State Volksraad refused 
to take any steps to police its own border, and held 
England to the letter of her bond, in sp^te of the efforts 
of President Sir John Brand to meet the Imperial Qovern- 
ment half-way. The death of IVIoshesh had freed every 
petty Basuto chief from discipline ; each man was as good 
as his neighbour, and anxious to prove the fact by “ eating 
up ” his neighbour’s lands. A number of rascals of the 
particularly detestable type that flourishes in the wilder 
parts of South Africa had established themselves just inside 
the Free State frontier, and made a lucrative business of 


“ gun-running," and selling spirits to the Basutos. The 
latter constantly violated the boundary in their sectional 
struggles, and thus caused very natur.d irritation in the 
Free State. 


In spite of these facts. Sir M.irshall Ci.irke, seconded 
by his Lieutenant, now his successor, .Sir Godfrey Lag- 
den, succeeded in a few years in reducing Basutoland to a 
state of comparative quiet. The importation of liquor— 
the great curse of the Kaffirs—was absolutely forbidden, 
and smuggling was practically stopjxid. A hut-tax was 
established, which, with the (."ap(; Customs contribution, 
has made the administration self-supporting. In 1885 
Masupha submitted and paid his hut-tax, and he has never 
attempted open rebellion since. The chiefs were allowed 
to retkin the* power of justice over their own people, but 
European Resident ^lagistrates were appointed in each 
district to superintend the general administration. On the 
personal influence which these ofhci.ds exercise on the 
various chiefs depends the peace of the epuntry. An 
efficient native mounted police was raised for the control 
of the Jjorder.. The incursion of white adventurers,* for 
the purposes of trading or prospecting for minerals, was 
^solutely forbidden. The Government is sternly paternal, • 
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and Basutoland is maintained as a Native Reserve, where 
only a few missionaries and licensed traders are allowed 
to settle. 

In 1891 the Chief Letsie died, and was succeeded by 
his son Lerothodi, a man of much <rreater force of char¬ 
acter, which is,^however, marred by .1 craving for drink. 

„It is obviously undesirable that a Chief should be seen 
drunk when liquor is by law suj)posed not to be found 
within his dominions. The i)erfection of the control which 
has been exercised by the Resident (.'ominissioners is 
shown by the fact that Basutoland remained fairly quiet 
during the troubled times ol 1896, and that th*e Rinderpest 
measures provoked only a local, and (juickly-suppressed, 
ebullition. Two High Commissioners—Sir .Henry (now 
Lord) Loch, and Sir .\lfred IMilner, and one British ex- 
Cabinet Minister, Mr Bryce,* have visited the country, 
and in 1894 Lerotliodi was induced to spend a short time 
in Cape Towai. Education has made some progress,'^ and, 
although th(; ('hristi.inity which many Basutos profess is 
not very thon)ugh. "witch-doctoring" has practically died 
out. In 1897 Basuto recruits did good service in Mata- 
beleland., 'I'he j)0[)ulation has great!) increased, and is 
nbw estimated at 250,000 • 

On the other hand, grave difficulties lie ahead. The 
increase of population has caused all the available land to 
be occupied, and it is difficult to see how a larger popula¬ 
tion is to be supported. Many young Basutos now go out 
to work for a term at the mines of the Rand or Kimberley, 
and, though the wealth of the peoi)le is thus inci’eased, 
these natives return with wealth enough to enable them 
to live idly for the rest of their lives, with their innate 
respect for their own chief lessened, and with their natural-** 
simplicity aft^cted by exotic vices. The Chiefs are still 
apt to> quarrel, and generally rush to arms on such occa- 

* See Mr. Bryce’s “ Impressions of South Africa.” 

t A curious instance of this is the fact that in 1883 Masupha was kept 
well informed by Cape newspapers of the difficulties of the Government. 
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sf6ns, altnough they allow themselves to be pacified by the 
Magistrates. But the whole nation is armed the Basutos 
breed excellent ponies, and, unlike othrt- Kaffirs, make 
most efficient light cavalry. They have an overv'eening 
confidence in th( ir own powers, due to the fact that they 
have never been decisive btate n in i war with Europeans 
Their lltieditar) hostility to the Dutch' might at any 
moment send 20000 Btsuto hoi sc men like in avalanche 
on the Free State Some s[)lcndid n tMiiv nts for Imperial 
service could be i used cunon^ them ind it would be well 
if oiu statesmen profited b) the idviee eiffered m New 
Zealand by .sir Cieorge (jU) when be* wished to raise 
some M ion le^iments Ills pi in was neglected, and, a 
ie*w ycais latci the Maoris i« belled 14 iinst the rule under 
which the) weiulel h ive bee n de h^hie d t > e ihst 

\nd, ag iin senne dinger is to lu le)unel in the f ict that 
Basutoland seems te) le be comin^ i soit of N iboth s Vine¬ 
yard to L ipe ( eilemy 1 he countiv peissesses the finest 
climate in South \frie i and l^ idmiriblv adipted to 
Tuiopean settle me nt—but no 1 uioi^eaiis e in leepiTe lind 
'1 he*» soil IS the best m Senith Miie i leir a he it and it^ 
Basuto eiwneis e inneit use it pre [ e rl 1 lu countiy is 
rich in minerals and.pieispectin^ is foibidilen The ( ipe 
public IS beginning to forget the e\<nts e>f twenty years 
ago, and to dwell em the I ici tlvt th be st come 1 of South 
Africa IS reserved for the aise ot i nition of turbulent 
Kaffirs Of course, the Impeiiil Cieivernment is bound 
to keep faith with the Basutos but Leilonists often resent 
inconyfinient Imperial obh^atiois When these features 
are considered, it is hardly too much to sa\ that Basuto¬ 
land, despite its present prosperity in iv yet become the 
storm-centre of South Afi ica 

Noie —While I have mule fiec use of i many Jpooks notably, 
Mr. Lucas’s “Historical Geography of tlie llritish Colonics ’—for the 
purposes of this article, I owe spteiil thanks to*Mr I Perry, of* the 
Colonial Office, for his kindness in ht.I{)ing me to take advantage pf the 
. wealth of information on the subj^'ct available m the South African Blue 
Books. 
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A COLONIAL EMPIRE ON ECONOMIC AND 
*JUST PRINCIPLES 

B\ H R Pox Boiikm 

The problems claiming consicb lation b) ])olitical economics 
are now more niim(i( us incl, some of them, more^complex 
than they were a ct ntur) i^o, and Ad im Smith s successors 
have don( much in implifMn^ and supplementing, as well 
as in correcting tht doc tunes he propounded But, while 
later teachers ha\t gn ill) impro\td on his hindlmg of 
what are to d i) rfegirdcd is the isscntid parts of economic » 
science few h i\ ( p ud c ven is m eh ittc ntion as he did to 
some questions which if in i wa) onl\ side issues, have 
direct and momentous hi iiin^ on the wholi subject, and 
which have ,^rown immtnseh in import nice since he made 
his Inc|uii) into the \ ituii ind ( luses of the Wealth of 
Nations 

Ihe n itions of whose condition Ad im Smith took 
account weie ehiell) die fr w tint in no more thin a portion 
of Europe ind in the outlying regions the) hid then appro- 
piiated hid b) liiendl) ind untne ndh rnalry with one 
another .Ulaineel tin me isuie e>f ci\ih/ition which satisfied 
them before the lust rumblings of the 1 rench Revolution 
were heard I hroi^hout most ol the e i^hteenth century, 
though there is plent) eif desuitor) lighting there were in 
this relativeh smill aic i no su h gre it w us as had wasted 
It before and were to w iste it i^iin In i77'5 \dam Smith 
could speak with i li^ht he iit of the art of wai ” as 
‘ certainly the noblest e>f ill irts and fe It himself able to 
commend the compiritixch recent institution of a standing 
army as the ‘ onl) means In which ‘ i civili/cd country 
ca^ be delcnded and i birbarous country can be 

suddenly anu toler.iblv ei\ili7<d He saw nothing alarm- 
ing.in the fact, as*he stated it that “ the duty of defending^ 
a society fiom the Molence and injustice of other in-^ 
dependent societies grows gradually more and more* 



'did not occur to him to point out that, however necessary - 
it may hie for one nation to be competent to protect itself* 
,from the “ violence and injustice " of others, the business 
of war is altogether incompatible with the orderly working 
of the economic laws by w’hich alone “the wealth of nations" 
can be zftsured and augmented. Were he* living now he 
would probably have; sLip[)lied the omission. 

When he sought to promote “ the \vealth ” -that is, the 
economic welfare—“of nations,” all the nations of Europe 
were small, and Great Urit.iin was one of the smallest, 
^ow several the European nations claim to be empires, 
and the British Empire has already an assumed area—com¬ 
prising colonies. [)rotectorates. spheres of influence and 
what-not—more than a hundred times as large as that of 
the United Kingdom, with a heterogeneous po[>ulation at 
least ten timts as numerous as that of our own islands. 
We have had no war with any t)f our continental neighbours 
for more than forty year‘s, but in asserting and extending 
our authority over more alien and, iis they are considered, 
inferior r.ices, w(; wage several little wars e.ich \ear. Partly 
on this account, and yet more to wsird off possible attacks 
by European rivals, we maintain a large standing army, 
besides nulitia and voluntec'rs at home, and native forces 
abroad, and we kee[) uj) naval armaments much more 
formidable than our military establishments. Our army is 
insignificant in comparison with the armies of several of 
our rivals ; but it is slowly growing and increasing in cost, 
and meanwhile our navy is being enlarged by leaps anj^ 
bounds. The tictual expenditure of the nation in keeping 
up its fighting machinerywhen all the accessories are 
-.^i^eckoned in, vastly exceeds the amount, approaching 
^^50,000,OCX), which was vote.d in the last Session of 
Parliament, but this outlay in itself is no sm’kll drain on 
ithe nation’s resources. 

All the laws of production and distribution, of equitable 
* “Wealth of Nations,” Book V., Chapter I., Part i. 
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and reasonable supply and demand, are more or less 

interfered with and violated when society is in a condition 
requiring the maintenance of large armaments ostensibly 
intended to keep it in order, but much more suited if not 
schemed to promote disorder. On strictly economic grounds 
the policy of empire-holding, to which the policy of empire¬ 
extending is a corollary, by means of such arniciments as 
are now in vogue, is indefensible, or can only be defended 
by pleas that themselves condemn it. It is wasteful of the 
material with which “ the wealth of nations ” is built up, 
even if it can be made, by those most skilful in their enforce¬ 
ment of it, to mon‘ th.in compensate them for their owr^ 
waste. 

Economic science was [iractically unknown in the centuries 
that .saw the slow and often violent building u]) of what is 
now spoken of as the llritisli nation, but in which all of 
Briti.sh that remains tlales from a barbaric age, and in 
which, whatever m.iy Ik; due to survivals from the original 
stock, the elements and conditions of n.itional growth mus 
be attributed in overwhelming proportion to successive 
encroachments from other lands. ()ur nation, moreover, 
owes nothing to economic teachers for the proce'^s by which 
cliques and clanships of all sorts ‘have been gradually 
absorbed, in so far as they have even yet been absorbed, 
jnto the ont; community of which .Scotchmen and Welsh¬ 
men—may I .idd Iri.shmen?—as well as Englishmen are 
members. But this has been an economic development, 
and the development would have been more rapid and 
thorough than it has been, free from many of the faults and 
draw^backs we now liaxe to dejilore—most notably in the 
case of Ireland—had it been subject to the proper working 
of economic law's. The welding, incomplete and clumsy as 
it is, of several portions of the German people into one 
empire, furni.'>hes modern evidence of the economic ad¬ 
vantages of such fusion. The disasters which, through 
their narrow and spurious patriotism, befell the old Italian 
States, and which still weigh upon modern Italy, furnish' 



like evidence trom the negative side. 1 he octroi, not yet 
abandoned, has had not a little to do with Italy’s political 
and economic failures since the Middle Ages. 

The false patriotism which alienates nations that ought 
to be at one, and which leads them to employ great armies 
and navies in holding one another at bay, still draws much 
of its life from racial prejudices, religious animosities, 
dynastic ambitions, and other vicious causes outside the 
scope of economic scienci Yet most if not all of these 
causes are losing ground nowad i)s, while the strain of 
commercial rivalry is being st( idily incieased. It is mainly 
on this accourft that “ the good old rule, tht simple plan, 
that he should get who has tht power, and he should keep 
who can,” has-been perjictuaud .ind (laborated since, the 
beginning of the* present center) Territorial aggrandize¬ 
ment has long been ]nnsutd, ji.irtK for its own saki*. more 
by Franc( and Russia than c\cn b) ('irt.it Ilntain, and by 
German) and <>th( r j)ow< rs as will but “ the^cramble for 
Africa” would ha\e bun much U ss u ckh ss in the past 


dozen )ears, there wovdd have 1 tin much less competition 
in SoiTth-Eastern Furope and Central Asia through a much 
longer period, and this ) ear’s quarrelling .ibout China would^ 
scarce!) haye arisen, had not the old assumption that 
“trade follows the flag” acquiitd new significance, and 
had not trading mono[)oli(s and lailing thtun. the expecta¬ 
tion of benefits fiom “ hostile tariffs’ quickened theemergies 
of our rivils in colonial and commercial empire-making. 
It is for the protection of our dist int jieisscssions and our 
world-wide trade, much more th.in of our own shoies, that 


our naval strength is being augmented at the present rate, 
and the risks of our being in^lved in war with one or more 
of our European neighbours are almost entirely consequent 
'‘on the competition for markets that is growing fiercer every 

day. 

I In the building up and development of great empires, 
the British Empire is the largest and most successful in the 
?world; *and then are two great and (what would be) if they 

THIRD SERIES. VOL. VH. . G 
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were oQly aimed at and obtained by sound economic 
methods, two almost unalloyed economic gains in such 
imperial expansion as is approved in theory by British 
empire-makers. Our islands are and have long been too 
crowded for their whole population to thrive, or even to 
live, on nothing but their own produce and without drawing 
on the resources of other lands. If the nation is to prosper, 
many of its members must seek their fortunes abroad, and 
supplies must be procured from abroad for the benefit of 
those who remain at home. It may be said that there is 
no sufficient reason why our emigrants should have British 
possessions to settle in, or why the distant I'narkets opened 
up for our home advantage should be under the British 
rather than any foreign flag. As a matter of fact, the tide 
of migration from the United Kingdom to the United 
States and other countries, is larger, and, with some excep¬ 
tions, not less profitable to the s(;ttlers than that to our own 
colonies, and the. volume of our foreign trade vastly e.xceeds 
that of our colonial trade. But so long as present notions 
of patriotism prevail and an- as well founded on political, 
social, racial and other considerations as at present, so long 
as British residents or traders in foreign lands are exposed 
to disabilities and obstacles from which their .kinsfolk are 
free or which .ire less irksome in most of our own posses¬ 
sions, the patriotic reasons for imperial e.xpansion will be 
weighty, Kngland may have gained more than she has 
lost through the alienation from her of her earlier colonies 
on the American mainland. There may be none but 
sentimental grounds for retaining under the nominal sway 
of the Crown the practically indeijendent nations that have 
grown up in Australia and dsewhere. If British rule in 
India w'ere abandoned, w-e might be deprived of nothing 
more than the g;iins from burdens we have no right to 
impose on its people, and from an unfair draining of their 
resources, w'hich they have only submitted to under com¬ 
pulsion. China will probably afford us better markets, not-' 
withstanding all the hindrances threatened or set Up there,^ 
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'if we content ourselves with so much of an “open door ” as 
we can peacefully obtain use of, than if we attempt by 
coercion or conquest to bring it or any large pari of it 
within the already overgrown area of our Empire. These 
arp merely illustrations, which might be multiplied in¬ 
definitely^ but they will suffice to remind u.s, that there are 
economic as well as ethical limitations to the proper exten¬ 
sion of empire. No such extension is expedient unless it 
is also just. No acquisition or retention of territory can be 
profitable to th(‘ nation as a whole, whatever it may be to 
unscrupulous and dishonest individuals in it, few’ or many, 
if it is tyrannical 

Of the two main incenti^ts to imperial e.xpansion—the 
procuring of ntw sources of trade and the obtaining of new 
fields for colonization—the second is of much later origin 
than the first, and has alrt‘ady pretty \\< I! served its purpose. 
Trade intertsts, often without this being clcarl) understood 
or dul) recognised, j)la)td their part in ne.irly all the 
foreign wsirs on which England (inbarktd during seven 
centuries and more, from th<* crusades .igainst th<‘ Saracens 
down to the crusadi' against Xapokon llon.iparU . They 
were the avowed ('\cuse for .ill th<‘ licensed filibustumg in 
Queen Eli/»ibeth’s da) and .iftenvards, in which the East 
India Company w'as most successful, but whi'h h.id even 
more momentous n suits in New World conquest and 
colonization. In the East Indus and elsew'here, trade was 
almost the sole inducement to conquest In the West 
Indies and elsewhere, colonization came to be an important 
factor, though fhe Cacalieis w’ho, .after Raleigh’s failure, 
started Virginia and Carolina, the Puritans who idanted 
New England, and the Ouakeis who settled Pennsylvania, 
went out rather as fugitives from oi>pres&ivc or unwelcome 
irule at home than as colonists in either the modern or the 

ancient sense of the term. For the most part, but under 

• 

'very different conditions, they were nearly as much exiles 
.and outcasts as w’ere the convicts transported to Botany 
3 ay who were the pioneers of Australian development. 

^ • G 2 • * 
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The'plan of settling in our distant possessions willing 
emigrants from the mother country, in large numbers an<t 
for other than political or punitive reasons, scarcely tookt 
shape before the beginning of the present century, andf has 
only been practicable to any great extent in those portiqps 
''of the world,. sparsely peopled by aborigines or whose 


aborigines when not serviceable as slaves could easily be 
stamped out, in which white men can live with comfort and 
labour with advantage. In Canada. Australasia, and other 
parts, the llritish Crown has already acquired most of the 
districts suitable for cokmi/ation by while men, and nearly 
all the rest have been a])propriated by oth(;r* nations. 

Our posse.ssions of this sort, exclusive of those in Africa 
and Asia, have an aggregate area more thap fifty times as 
large as that of the United Kingdf)m and twice as large as 
that of the United States, with .i present white population, 
by no means all dr.iwn from Great Britain and Ireland, 
equalling le.ss th.in a third of theirs and only about a seventh 
of that of the I’niu d .States. There is room here for vast 
increase in numbers and in material wealth, but not for 
much more territorial growth. The dimensions, but riot the 
resources, of our colonial empire have well-nigh reached 
their limits. It i-^ oth(*rwis<, however, w'itJK our pro¬ 
tectorates, sj)heres of inlliu-nce, and so forth, which, - 
especiall}' in Africa, .ifford immeasurable opportunities, not 
for colonization, but for what may be roughly called com¬ 
mercial developments, and in res^rect of some of which 
notable attempts are now Ireing made to continue or revive, 
in better ways or in worse, the methods of the chartered 
companies of former days. 

All our more important colonies—Cape Colony and 
Natal, as well as the several provinces of the Canadian 
Dominion, and seven out of our eight Australasian de-- 
pendencies—have ceased to be dependencies in anything'-, 
but the name, and are practically free to work out in their 
own. ways, right or wTong, any economic or other policy;^ 
that they favour. Most of them, moreover, have ali'eady'* 
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^settled for themselves the principal economic problems with 
which they were confronted in the earlier stages of their 
'growth, or have taken over from the mother country the 
settlements arranged b) her durm j their tutelage Such 
problems, and the) irt not few or siinpk as they have not 
yet settle^, or as recjuiie lesettlement befoBc they cm be 
in a satisfactor) condition are ilmost identical with the 
problems thit we see in cruder shipes in our not ytt 
liberated dependencies - that is m oui Ciown colonies, our 
so called protectorates and our sc e dleel sph( u s ol influence 
It may be suflicient theieforc ind it will be moie con¬ 
venient, to speik of these problems in th ir cruder shapes, 
the crudest of ill beiiij, th it in which httl mote is aimed 
at than the s nine soit ol tiadi ulv i it m is w is sought by 
our ance stors long a^o Oui ^ii it Indiin li pe ndt ncy, of 
course in which oi r eiv ih/ition is in contact iiid often in 
conflict with sui\i\ ils of ci\ih/ition older thin our own, 
IS in a position ijuite difiticni b )th ii m ih it of our moie 
advanced sell ^oiiiniiij^ colonies ind lioin tint of our leist 
developed icquisitions but in it too the conomic ] robleiiis 
are simil ir if m t identic il 

I he prim iry obji ct of ill imperi il e\j) insion being as I 
have indicjted the sccurin^ ol such 1 lot holds in districts 
not yet occupied by the intrudeis is thty c in in ik< profit 
able use of the issui s ire subst inti illy the s imi whether 
colonization or ii )thmg but ti leU oi anythiiij^ between the 
two is intended, whithir the obtiinin^ of positive ad 
vantages for the newcomers oi meuly the forestalling and 
hampering of fjossible mils is desired I he intruding 
nation, or the section of it acting in its n inu issumes that 
it has the right, if it has the power, not only to master and 
dispossess those already m occupition of the coveted dis 
tricts, but also to prevent others from doing w’jat it pro- 
* poses to do Itself Both c ssumptions have come to be 
discredited, at any rate in tluoiy in the rel itions between 
^nations so far civ ilued that they have fashioned for theni- 
s^v^, and agreed upon, a more or less adequate code of 
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international law, and there is even some pretence nowadays i 
of partially extending the theory to dealings with uncivilized 
communities. The Bull of Pope Martin the Fifth assigning 
to- the kings of Portugal dominion over nearly the whole of 
Africa and its inhabitants is out of date, and, though the 
doctrine that “ the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 

I 

thereof” is still supposed to warrant the seizure of barbaric 
regions by nations or indi\iduals claiming to ha\e divine 
sanction to do as they please with the lands and bodies of 
savages for the good of their souls, it is now common to 
find other pretexts for whati ver .icts of .iggression and 
oppression may be committed None the less, such appro¬ 
priations as have, within the past decade or so, on paper or 
in fact, added to the British F.mpire about half a million 
square miles of territor) in South Afiic.i, about as much in 
West Africa, and, without taking account ol the present 
proceedings in the Nile Valle), a )et largtr area in East 
Africa, are, w ith but ft w e\ce[)tions, in tht nature of theft. 
Whether an) justification can be found for these and all 
simil.ir appropriations, and for .dl or an) of the wars and 
- spoliations b) which the) ha\e been pieceded and attended, 
and which gi\e all the rcalitv the) ha\e to our imperial 
holding of the Uiritories .ind our eff(>rts toestab’ish imperial 
control over thtir inhabitants, is a cpiestion of ethics gather 
than of economics But it has its economic side. The old 
saying that “ honesty is the best polic) ” has not lost its 
truth, and it is to-da), )et more than it was in less busy 
times of empire-making, worth considering whether national 
and imperial dishonesty can economically be other than 
impolitic. 

That the best possible use ought to be made of the 
world’s material resources is a fundamental axiom of 
political eponom), and it has far-reaching corollaries. The 
man who can help others to grow ten or a hundred blades 
of grass where only one grew before, to turn pestilential 
sw^amps and barren wastes into fertile fields, to utilize 
forests and rivers, to open up new roadways and line them 
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*'with homesteads, to augment the earth’s capacity as a 

dwelling-pTace for intelligent and prosperous human beings 
by cultivating all that is cultivable on its surface and 
extracting all the wealth still hidden or neglected beneath 
that surface, is a public benefactor. A great deal has been 


done in these ways, and tlu;re can be no doujjt that a great 
deal more remains to be done. Flaws and failures are 


inevitable in the process, and at best they can only be 
mitigated and minimized. The law of the survival of the 
fittest is an imjierative law, entailing on the unfit certain 
and grievous misfortunes, and, human nature and the con¬ 
ditions of life being what they are, .sometimes enabling an 
unfair share of g.iin to be acquired by those who have most 
skill or, it ma^' be. most luck in carrying on the struggle 
for existence Hard, perforce, is the lot of the benighted 
races who, in Africa and elsewhere, have through genera¬ 
tions and centuries been without the civilizing influences 
that have brought Western Euro[)e to its present condition, 
and it should be lightened and inqiroved as far as possible 
by their more fortunate felltiw creatiir(‘s. It is harder, in 
some respects at least, than that of our remote forerunners 
in the llritain which was ruthlessly included in the,Roman 
Empire, but in which the ruthlessness appears to have 
been less severe, and the palliations and partial compensa¬ 
tions were more substantial, than we find in some portions 
of Africa. Do not the merits and demerits of the Roman 


conquest of Britain, its effects on the conquerors as well as 
on the conquered, suggest economic lessons applicable to 
our nineteenth tentury emj)ire-making t 

Most of the di.stricts claimed as British posse'.si>ions, with 
the exception of India, might contain larger native popula¬ 
tions than they now have, if full and jiroper use were made 
of their hitherto more or less neglected opportunities for 
w^ealth-producing. Anything that can equitably be done in 
• utilizing and augmenting the re.sources of these districts, 
for the advantage of newcomers as well as of the original 
.occupants, is legitimate and highly commendable. In so 
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f^r as It is just, it is expedient, and what has already been ’ 
ady^ieved in this direction furnishes ample evidence in favour 
of continuance and extension of the same policy, Miith such 
improvements i:> txpeiicnce points out But there is jl 
much larger body of L\idence as to the folly and danger of 
pursuing in unjust policy Natuis frightened of beguiled 
into a show of submission to iirin^ements which whether 
so planned oi not tt nd to deprive them of the ir rights and 
to prejudice then mteiests n itui illy and necessarily resent 
such 111 in^iim nts ind the k sentment ineic ises with every 
step taken m o\ei iwin., ind wion^mg them 

In \liiei when thi < \il is most picntiful nearly all our 
recent lequis tions ol Uiiitoiy hue b< ,,iin with so called 
treaties eithci foi tr uU or for the workin^‘ol mines and 
the like elite K d into with chiefs re id\ enough in return 
foi the gifts Cl I e nsions with which they iit bribed, to' 
baitei iw ly ij,hts ijiptitii iin^ not to them but to their 
people If the ehu Is iie sitislicd the people generally 
object is oon is they know thit they hue been betrayed, 
and for so doin^ they iie jumished with oi without much 
slaughte 1 by luithci dejiiuition el then rights ind by 
assertion oltcn \(i^ \ i^ue inel in< ffe tuc but not less 
obnoxious on thit leeount of despotic eontml o\er all 
their dfiiis If the contiol ittempted were wise ind tirm, 
fitted to benefit the people by le idiiu them into better 
ways of luin^ theie mij^ht be somethin^ to be said for it 
But It IS 1 uely so The pe iple lie too often left-in all 
their foi me r s iv ige ry, il not m ide moie su i^e th in befoie 
Whatever is done oi jiroposed fe r the de\(lojmient of the 
country s resouices his foi its miin oi its sole object the 
gain ef its white exploiter , not the improvement of thj^ 
natives (ondition The trouble huh biought about by 
mischieiogs meddling in the bierra Leone interior, where 
a so called protectoiate neiily i hundred times as large as 
the so called colony to which it is attacheel was proclaimed 
two years ago, with nothing but injury to the British trade 
and British authority previously established there, is a, 
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flagrant, instance of the contempt and violation of tl^; 
principles of economic science, and of much else, which 
are common in our empire-making. We have another in 
the treatment to which the Matabele and Mashona have 


been subjected since, less than ten jcars ago, their barbaric 
ruler Lobengula was cajoled into granting,the concessions 
on the strength of which the Ilritish South Africa Company 
obtained licence from the CVown to start on a scheme of 


empire-making for itself. 

Speaking more particularly of the t)ld East India Com¬ 
pany, but in words of general applic.ition and more pertinent 
now than when they were uttered, Adam Smith said, Such 
exclusive companies are nuisances in every res[)ect, always 
more or less inconvenient to tlm countries in which they are 
established, aiul destructive to those which have the mis 
fortune to fall under their government ' * The functions 
of the trader and the administrator, he jiointed out, are 
essentially distinct and cannot be asugned to the same 
individual or group of individuals without detriment to the 
trade by w'hich the whole community ought to be benefited 
and to the administrative machinery by which its interests 
should be safeguarded .ind enhanced. In the .chartered 
companies of recent formation, and still in existence, effort 
is made by the (Town to control, if not to keej) in its own 
hands, the administrative machi’ner), in order that the trade 
(in which term may be included .ill the apparatus for pro¬ 
ducing and distributing the we.dth derived from the resources 
.of the company’s sphere of operation-.) may not be; monopo¬ 
lized by the few to the disadvanl.ige of the many, and that 
the interests of the subject natives, as well as those of the 
mother country and of the emjiire at large, may be rightly 
looked after. But the proceedings alike of the Royal ^iger 
Company and of the British South Africa Company show 
that it is practically impossible, even if it is seriously desired, 
to maintain such control or lo obviate abu.ses prejudicial 
both to the natives and to the ♦white producers anji con- 


* “ Wealth of Nations,” Book IV., Chapter VII,, Part 3. 
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sumers for whose supposed benefit they are sanctioned, and 
that,their existence is a constant, though it may be only 
occHibnally a grave, source of peril to the whole empire. 
That like abuses and risks occur in dependencies under the 
direct rule of the ('rown, or of officials immediately and 
exclusively responsible to it. is no warrant for the establish¬ 
ment of chartered companies, though the fact indicates the 
importance of more cautious and effective control by the 
Crown than is at present ensured. 

The only justification for imjierial c\])ansion, whether by 
means of such trading oi)])ortunities as it is now being 
sought to widen and deepen in C hina or by means of such 
protectorates and the like as are now being multiplied and 
enlarged in Africa, is that it brings advantage t/i the British 
nation, and is, to say the least, not injurious to the inhabi¬ 
tants of the regions over which it is proposed to c.xercise 
influence or authority. The first condition of success, and 
therefore a clear obligation from an economic jioint of view, 
is that the right tt) exercise such influence or authority, of 
whatever kind, shall be honestly acquired and, in so far as 
it is enforced at all, shall be honestly enfi>rced. In most of 
jthe districts not already appropriated, rightly or wrongly, by 
Great Britain or by one or other of our ICuropaan rivals, 
^and especially in by far the larger part of Africa, real 
colonization by ICuropeans is scarcely practicable. Their 
inhabitants can be traded w ith, and to some extent governed, 
by white men, willing for these purposes to risk their health 
or stint their comforts during their residence there. But 
they can never be extensively peopled by white ‘ men, 
^except perhaps through such mixture of races as is plentiful 
in all tropical countries, but usually with very unsatisfactory 
[results. Almost the only peo[)le who can live and thrive 
*in those cHslricts are the natives, or others similarly con- 
i|stitut^d ; and the experiment of transplanting to one un¬ 
civilized region the more or less uncivilized natives of 
another has seldom been even approximately successful. 
Thus, there are ample grounds, as a mere matter of 

• . I * 
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expediency, for ^treating the natives fairly and generously. 
If regions in which they, but only they or such as they, can 
prosper are to be materially improved, the work must' be 
accomplished mainly by them and through their improve¬ 
ment. White people may and should instruct and assist 
them, and, if the> are prepared to do this discreetly and 
honourably, a limit can scarcely be set to the developments 
that appear possible. In the two millions or more square 
miles of which Great Britain claims to hav^e possession, 
present or pros[)ective, in Africa there are probably, on an 
average and outside ( ape (.'olony and Natal, fewer than 
twenty inhabitants to the sejuare mile. This population 
might be doubled or quadrupled, with far more than pro¬ 
portionate inprea.se of the mat(‘rial wealth of the country 
and bettering of the conditions of life in it, and vvith cor¬ 
responding gain to those having dealings with its inhabi¬ 
tants, buying their prt)duce and supplying their wants, 
if they had such guidance as they have a right to expect. 

More and better guidance than A’as formerly thought of 
is being given in some of our (le[>endencies In West 
Africa, where in the old days scarcely anything was 
attempted beyond coaxing the more debased natives to 
steal otheF natives and exchange them for cheap guns and 
gunpowder, cheap rum, and other agencies of further 
debasement, and where still many tribes in well-nigh the 
lowest depths of savagery and barbarism continue to be 
corrupted by trade almost as vicious, other tribes, more 
, capable of enlightenment perhaps, are now being en¬ 
couraged in industrial and agricultural pursuits profitable 
^to themselves and serviceable to all around them. In 
; South Africa we see the Basutos, saved from the ruin with 
f which they were threatened when they were under the 
domination of Cape Colony, now prospering and progress¬ 
ing, while their neighbours in British Bechuanaland are 
being crushed and crippled by the Cape Colony methods at 
present in operation there. And in Australasia there is 
similar contrast between the in^proved condition of the New 
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Ze^n^ Maoris since they began to be treated as human 
though the wrongs formerly done to them have left 
inJ^j^s that can never be repaired or atoned for, and the 
'fate of the aborigines of Queensland and Western Australia, 
who, as in the case of kindred races in other parts of the 
enormous island of wliich white men have already made 
themselves the sohi possessors, are being shot down or 
flogged or starved to death. There a[)j>ears to be less 
vitality, and .dso less ad.iptability to European habits and 
requirements, in most of the Australasian native com¬ 
munities than in most of those of Afric.i, where, moreover, 
climatic and other comlitions render it less ditficult than in 


either the southern or the northern temperate zone for the 
earlier occupants to maint.iin the struggle .for existence 
against European aggressors. I>ut everywhere the law of 
the surviv'.il of the fittest, in so far as human beings have a 
share in its ojieralions, Ciin bi; worked out either in rational 
or in irrational ways, and there ought to be no doubt as to 
its being our duty to prefer the former. 

The rational wa)s .ire plainly indicated in the methods of 
helping Africans to help themselves, which I have just 
referred |o. d'hey are at present in onl) the experimental 
stage, slight and crude in themselves, and very limited in 
range ; but the) are all the more significant, because of 
their marked success amid uniav our.ible surroundings, and 
because they so str.ingely differ from the methods of mis¬ 
rule which are much more general in the same portions of 
the llritish Empire. While, for instance, we are teaching 
a few West Afric.ins to clear their forests .ind their swamps, 
to cultivate their hinds and stock them with new and 


suitable plants sent out from Kew and other botanical 
centres, while by these and like judicious arrangements we 
are inclining and enabling them to become prosperous and 
loyal subjects of the C'rown, and while we find them apt 
.and eagei pupils, we are goading their kinsmen in far 
greater numbers into fnantic defiance of our wanton inter- - 
ference with some of their institutions, and of our perverse 





•and Suicidal'adoption of others. Many of these institutions 
are barbarous^n*the extreme, and must be got rid of before ' 
the first step towards civilization can be taken. But'*lfi^y 
can only be got rid of by offering something better in their 
stead, and by showing that it is better. We traded for 
generations with the benighted savages in the delta of the 
Niger, oh the wa} to Abeohiita, Salaga, and Kumasi, off 
the Sierra Leon(* coast, .ind elscwhcTc, pandering by our 
trade to their su[)erstitions and cruelties, and doing next to 
nothing toci\ili/e them, before we suddenly undertook to 
punish them for their lack of civilization. There has been 
plenty of punishing within thi j).ist fc'w years ; but the 
survivors among our \ictims are still as uncivilized as ever, 
and even the traders of I iverpool and Manchester, in whose 
suppose*d interests we have mainU adopted these tactics, 
bitterly comj>l.un that we are metel) killing e)ff and frighten¬ 


ing awa\ their eusteunt rs and ruining the ir trade. 

Men of seient'c ma\ heieaftc'r aelel to their other m.irvellous 
achievemeuits the de\ising of some process by which the 
Ethiopian will be able to change* his skin It should be 
much easier, and it is much moie their dut), for those who 
profess themselves followers of the founder ot Christianity, 
as do most if ne^t all oJ our English empire: makers* to bring 
about .such changers in the Ethiopian’s moral conelition as, 
along with the changes in his material condition and sur¬ 
roundings which it is e}uitt* within the competence of 
scientists and incumbent upon them to procure, will enable 
him to participate in .dl the advantages of civilization, and, 
thus benefiting himself, to confer eijual or even greater 
benefit on his helpers. The rule at present, with only such 
exceptions as go to prove that it is the rul<‘, is, in so far as 
any heed whatever is given to the Ethiopian (applying the 
term to black men in general and to all men of “inferior 
race”), either to daub his ‘•kin with .some pigment that 
neither whitens nor in any way refines it, or violently to 
tear it off and expect him, in his painful and unhealthy 
state, to at once become a civilized being. This, surely, is 
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as foolish from an economic as it is wrong from an ethical 
pm^of view. 

T^owever high or however low may be the standard of 
civilization to which an ignorant sa\ age may be raised, the 
rise can only be gr idual and b> stc ps which he is able to 
take, and as to the leason iblemss of which he can be con- 
vinced ht is when we first make icqu iintance with 

him, he is usual]} quite uad) to trade with us, to barter 
for such commodities as w( olitr to him some of his land 
and Its produei to learn from us how to lugment that 
produce ind how to profit by an\ wealth we enable him to 
acquire ]>ut h( is bound by ti iditions ind superstitions 
that, however (U bised ind debising an as much i matter* 
of religion and soci il polity to him as art o^ii faiths and 
principles to us 1 he institution of sluiiy his listed in 
Africa especi illy fiom timis whin it was in vogue with 
the Greeks ind Kom ms ind bwsti whom we owe most 
of our enli^hti iiment ind tin ig^ru uion cf its evils in 
later diys is miinh diu to tht oiitsuh slut tridi in which 
Furopt ins took thi h id 1 < r th polygimy and its un¬ 
economic contomit ints th it wi Hpobiu in s i\ igts there 
aie vendible pitcedents ind j i utie il ( xcu'.t s still pre 
vailing m ci\ih/td ind Christi in com nunities an^ certainly 
not rend< rt 1 It ss objt ction iblt b> the subtt ifugt s ind hypo 
crisies incidt 1 t t s d ( m inioiij^ ourstKts Tht fetichism, 
the ghost woi hij> tin witeh doctoiing ind other ptiver 
sioas and di\ isions of religion imon^ black men which 
are denounced as ^ri ss ind coarse idol itry ire more 
uncouth and perhaps mort misehiivous but iie probably 
moie genuine thin some ol tht expedients fivoured by 
pritsts ind thiolognns in Fuiopt for playing upon the 
hopes i id fears of i)eo[ le not willing or not ible to dispense 
with supernatur ilism Ihtse things and more should be 
remembered ly those who piopose to ruthlessly punish 
Ignorant savagts for their ignorant sivagery, and who 
think that they can suddenly be converted by violence 
roTi the error of their ways Let us convert them to 
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better ways, by all means, provided the means are reason- 
' able, and conducive to the end in view. But let us un^r-" 
stand that resort to other means will but intensify th^wil 
it is desired to lessen, and do harm instead of good to the 
people whom we are anxious to civilize, for our advantage 
if not for theirs, to have profitable trade with, and to make 
respectable and serviceable subjects of the Crown and 
members of the British Empire. 'I'hat is being done, or 
at any rate honestly attempted, in some parts, and the 
economic g.iins thus and there secured indicate the general 
lines of economic policy which should be pursued In all. 
Having planted the British flag in new territories, primarily 
;»with the intention and in expectation that trade shall follow 
it, and havin;^ discovered that in the interests of Liade and 
whatever contributes to trade extension, it is expedient or 
may be necessary to establish some sort of < tTective rule 
over the inhabitants, it is incumbent on us for our own 
sake as well as for theirs to see that the rule is such, and 
only such, as will be really beneficial to tht m. We should 
make the best of their Institutions, even if we object to 
thenf, until they can be Intelligently and voluntarily super¬ 
seded by better arrangeimmts. 

Nearly ^ill over Africa, and in many other districts, most 
of these institutions—even those concerned with religion, 
where the people are not Mohanimedans — have their origin 
and ba.se in a rude .sort of feudalism, mi.xed with more 
communism than was allowed to remain in the social system 
^out of which medi.eval feudalism took shape in Western 
Europe. All .the land of a tribe is common {iroperty, 
except that temporary possession of so much as is required 
for their huts and their gardens is assigned to individuals 

or families. There is individual ownership of the results 

\ 

of individual labour or enterprise of any sort, but, where 
cattle and other large animals are bred, most o^ them, like 
the lands on which they paslure, are common property, 
the chief of the tribe—who, of course, is generally by far 
the largest individual owner in it—being responsible for 
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■ tection andi up-keep of all this common property,^ 
ptem is varied indefinitely in different tribes and' 
1, in some of which the chief is practically lord of; 
absolute master of his followers, while in others he ■ 
is little more than the trListce of his tribesmen and executant. 
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, of their wishes ; but, broadly speaking, it is the prevalent 
system throughout the portions of Africa in which the|^ 
-native communities are sufficiently organized to have any-' 
corporate mechanism, and have not been brought under 
complete subjection to powerful despots of their own or 
alien race. Some alien despotisms set up by Mohammedan 
' and so c.illed Arab concjiierors are famous, a'ad, in spite of, 
their extension of tlu' slave tr.ide and its attendant evils,'*! 
have done much in other ways to r.nse the standard of 
civilization among the people. E.xcept m their forcible 
refigious pro[)agandism, the Moslem potentates have been. 
far more toler.mt of the institutions of their pagan subjects 

than_^the European intruders. It is through arbitrary j 

interference with these institutions, by our discrediting of' 
native laws and customs, especially as reg.irds the tenure. 
of land and the rights of property, by our deposing of 
native chiefs without replacing their authority by any- 
efficient or more e([uitable scheme cf governmept, and by 
like proceedings, that most of our “little wars” and great 
appropri.itions of territory have been brought about. 
English aggressors, professing to abolish slavery, have 
not scrupled to revive it under the form of forced labour, 
nor have they shrunk from perpetrating far more “ .huma n 
sacrifices,” by means of Miixim guns and the other deadly 
weapons used in mowing down comparatively defenceless 
ibemen, than their victims are responsible for. The result,. 
where these things have haiipened, has been chaos rather 
,than order, and, what here concerns us more than the* 
viojjation of all ethical [irinciples, economic failure. Economic. 
- la vis, no less than the data of ethics, prescribe that in the- 
setting up of protectorates and the like over uncivilized’ 
people whom we want to trade with us and serve .i^.to- 
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buy our wares and to provide for our use the 
wealth which their lands can be made to yield but 
they are too ignoiant or too apathetic to obtun in anylHBig 
like full measure for themsekes we shall e\tt nd to them 

m 

what we call the blessings of civili/ation inste id of taking 
lessons from them m s i\ igt ry 

^ To found i great empin oi the sole pm pose of r using 
up a people oi customers s iid \d im Smith from whom 
I may conclude as I hej^in by i]u iting, may at first sight 
appeal i piojtct lit only for i n ition of shojiketpers ‘ It 
'is, however he pioeeeeied to urge ‘ i proiect altogether 
unfit for i nation of shopki epers ^ 1 lis irguments in 

|*support ol this VI wvvere in part I illaeious inel they ire 
' m part inipjilic ibh to thi present conditions of oui empire¬ 
making l)ut wen he living now he would be ible^,to 
adduce wci^^htiei tvielenci than (jff ud itself in his diy, 
Ilf not against the [loliey eif loundm^ i great empiie for 
the sole purpose of rusing u[) i people e)f customers, at 
any late agunst the impeil v e>f not illovvin,^ inel helping 
the people of custeimers whom it is propose 1 to laise 
up t6 benefit beith themsekes inel this n iti )u eif shop- 
keqjx-rs by utilising tei the fullest extent, the resguices at 
their hanel. Our self^governin^ cednnies ire working out 
their own schemes wise or foolish of ec momic elevelop 
ment It is foi pditieil economists it home to exert ill 
the influencethev e in on the stitesmcnwho are lesponsible 
^or the pioieetoiates spheie s ef inlluenre ind so foith, 
which have beeonic stupendous in the eouise of the past 
^ twelve Ol fifteen years with a view to the ir being rightly 
used and not misused I he diseoveiy of \merica and 
that of a passage to the East Indies by the Cipe of Good 
i Hope,’ Adam Smith averrv,d in 177^ ue the two most 
important events recorded in the history of mankind,” and 
jihe was doubtful as to whether the ensuing adv intages or 
S^misfortunes preponderated Other events as important m 
sequence to them, if not their direct consequences have 
* “ Wealth of Nations, Book IV, Chapter VII, Part 3 
tSrD series VOL VII • H • 





icurred, ana we may say of them, as he said of tn^ 
“ By uniting, in some measure, the most distant,; 
the world, by enabling them to relieve one another’sj 
;o increase one another’s enjoyments, and to en* 
course one another’s industry, their general tendency. 


'Would seem to be beneficial.” Must we add with him, in 

i.yet more comprehensive terms, and with special application 

<to Africa, “ To the natives, however, both of the East and 

the West Indies, all the commercial benefits which can 
« * 

have resulted from these events have been sunk and lost 
in the dreadful misfortun(;s they have occasioned ” ? 


That is hardly the case now. It need iievtr be the case. ^ 
But if risks of failure in our empire-making, and disasters^ 
to the conquerors as wc*ll as to the conquered, are to be 


averted, it is necessary that the work shall be done in strict 
observance of economic and just pnncij)l( s. 


THE POETS OF THE TAMIL LAND^^j 
By the RE^. G. U. Pope, M.A. ; D.D. 

(Balliol College and Indian Institute, Oxford.) 

. 

VI. THE N.\LA 1 )I NANNl RKl', OR 400 CU’ATRAINS, AND THE 
LATER TAMIL ONOMIC' POETRY. 

S T. iNTRODUtloKY 

It is sometimes said that gnomic verse is not ]»oetiy Yet if the faculty of 
taking the thoughts that most occupy minds, the ideas that all men acknow¬ 
ledge,' the feeliiifjs that insjiiie all hearts, and of giving to them such perfect 
expression, that they shall be recalled b) all the j>cople eveiywhere, and 
become the favourite commonplaces of all who sjieak the language,—if 
this faculty be not the jioetic faculty, it is something so closely allied to it 
that, for the gnomic bards of .smith India (some of whom not unfrecjuently 
take a flight into higher regions, on the wings of imagcn.ition, intense 
feeling and profound tlvmght), we fesl indiiKd to Mndiratc the title of 
genuine jioets. 

Before we jiroceed to the consideration of the other jioots that have 
■written didactic 01 gnomic cerses in 'lamil, it is ncccssaiy to lemark that , 
very early in the history of Tamil literatuic, piobaldy about the time of 
Kabilhr, the learned men of Madura, and it inay'be of other jilaces, began 
'the jireparation and ])ub1ication (if we ma> call it so) of a w’hole series of 
books which piofcss to be collections, comiiendiiims, or amiiologies, of 
poetry on d'fferent tnjiics ‘To these the name of oi abstracts was 
given. 'I’hus the colU'clion called the hour llundicd (fiiatrains {NalaJi 
Nannfirru) ga\e wh.it were supposed to’be the gems of that species of com¬ 
position,—moral epigrams, hour hundred larger lyrics were gathered 
^together which had been sung or supposed to be sung by ancient bards on 
matters connected with active life {I'orul) M.an% similar collections of 
great value have been published, and generally in collections of four 
hundred poems, or verses , though some in whidi the poems are longer 
jtre in tens or hundreds, 'i'he chief of these valuable works will be noticed 
hereafter. 

, In the case of all these compilations iheic is good ground to believe 
that changes have been made in the text, and that some poems have been 
KJomposed to fill up the number But in general they represent the most 
-valuable remnants of ancient Tamil 1 teratuie, and it is only recently that 
-they have been brought out of obsennty, collated and published by the 
' very learned and enlightened Tamil scholars of the day. * 

It may also be mentioned that seme of these contain very important.» 
|;pas$ages of a didactic character, which have been made the foundation' 
cu^at deal of the more popular recent poetry. 



*. of the Tamil %diids. ']■ 


)t many things in this remarkable literature say more to us than v 
^those for whom they were first written. Many of these ,epi>; 
masterpieces have a profound significance, of which their. 
a^m^Hpiemselves pci haps were hardly conscious. Their resemblance 
the^omic poetry of (Ireecc is lemarkablc as to their subjects, their senti¬ 
ments, and the state of society when liiey were uttered. 

In regard to both Avvai).!! and kabilar (of whom we have given some 
account), it might be possilile to number them among the gnqmic poets, 
•but they weie authors also of hue and romantic rompositions. Tiru- * 
; Valjuvar, of course, is the ]irinf e of gnomm poets , but his exquisite metre, 
the couplet called the Kurral, separates him from all the rest. Awaiyar's 
Quatrains we have spoken of, but it is only the Muthurai that can claim 
our attention heie. Tlioueh not high imaginative jioetry, the grace, case, 
simplicity, peifeci (lassK.il piopiiet), sinking ingcnuit), and homely sweet¬ 
ness of these thiity iiuatrains —.i necklace of pearls woilhj of the neck of 
Sarasvati- -arc quite unimaginable to a western mind 'I’hcy are not great, 
but they aie wondeifully charming ' 

In passing fiom the Kurral to the iievl in pojmlai esteem, the A\lIaJiyar, 
and other gnomic poetij, wx* aie struck by the fact that except Tiru- 
Valjuvai tlu'ie is really no gieal jioet who has comjiosed any number of 
couplets. \Vc believe that the foup'el itself was the result of an attempt 
(scarcely successful in olliei and weaker hands) to condense a quatrain 
into a perfect gem • “ an atiow of song ” 'I’lie VchIm ([uatrain, which is the 
normal inetie of the gnomu baids, is, as a ink, comjilete in itself. A 
notable excejition to this is llie lamous .\a/a Venha (History of Nala). 
This (juaiiain (sec intioduction to Pope’s Aa/aJiutr) consists of twx> lines 
which rh) me (at the beginning;, followed b} a single foot which rhymes, 
with the pieceding line, and connects them with another couplet having its 
own rhyme, and being in fac t a Kurral 'Ijllns is a kind of miniature 
sonnet, the first couplet often slnkes the keynote, the single foot prepares 
the liansition, and the lailei couplet c'ontams the whole iniinl and applica¬ 
tion of the veise 'I'licie is an inex]iicssil)le charm about a perfect quatrain. 
Of these (veiy generally consuminalely beautiful) c]uatrains the Ndla 4 i 
contains 400. We must ag.un remark that during the later days of the*- 
Madura school of poeliy (01 college) the learned men set themselves to 
gather togelhci and anange the sc’atteied fragments of verse that had come 
down the stream of tunc (a few' of them) from, it seeim» to us, about the 
date of the Chiistian eta 'I'hat Madura was a gicat and civilized city in 
the time of Augustus is ceitam, and it seems probable that these epitomes, 

I as well as the oldest grammais, conl.im fragments of I'amil verse dating 
from that period. These poems for some reason or other are arranged 
into groups of 400 compositions The NalaJi contains 400 quatrains; 
the Purra-Niiiinurru is made uj) of 400 songs varying in length from four 
to (prty lines, and these aie not unlike the canzoni of Italian poetry. The 
Ktili-Togai is a senes of lyrics, each of which reads like a short act of a > 
drama,, and elucidates some theme, generally amatory. There are nine of ■ 
these epitomes, of which only five are really known at present. 

Tt;is evident that the compilers took great liberties with their ' 
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and it is very hard in all cases to believe in the authenticity ani 
ness of many of the fragments. These are however, in very 
. their own abundant and striking evidence. 

§ 2. Tiik Nu.\1)i,* or 400 Quvirains. 
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The work, then, vrhich stands next in estimation to the Kurral among' 
the Tamil people is the Niihuh-niinnurrii, or 400 (^uatiains. Of this we 
need say little as it has been made fully accessible tq both English and 
Tamil students. The tradition regaiding it is that 8,000 sages brought 
their verses to the king of Madum, who, to test their w'orth, caused the 
palmyra leaves on which they were w'litten to be thrown into the river 
Vaigai. Those that floated against the current weie to be preserved. 
Three collections of leaves stood the test , one was found to contain these 
400, and the tw'o otlicis consisted of similai collet tions of verses, which are 
extant under the^ names of /’iim-mon - ‘‘ OKI wouls” (see 55 9) and Arra- 
nerri-^aram “Essence of the w'ay of \'ittne ” (See 55 10) The two 
latter works are mfeiioi, and are noticed l.itei on 

I suppose that the meaning of the tiadition is, that these aie verses of 
various ancient'j'amil jioets, which the stitam of time has not been able to 
sweep away into oblivion .Since thej weie not .illowed to perish, they 
may be presumed to have been llic most woithy compositions of those 
olden times. 

They aie, howevei, of very uncijual value, ofti.n obsc me, sometimes trivial. 
The prevailing tone is cjniial, aiicl we miss in them the healthy humanity 
of Tiruvulluvai 'I'hey ha\e been foiccd bj .1 later native editor into an 
arrangement haniioni/ing with that of the A’lnhil, die result of which is, 
that the title of a '}ia[itei often afTotds no clue tdiits conte-nts Some few 
are of much Litei d.iti, I tlunk, thin the A’'//*/.//, .ind seem to indicate 
an acquaintance with it Tlie following aie lair specimens ■ 




Till' 


1 t'M'KM 


They innreh .iiiil tlii.ii sliiUt. iiiicl littk wliili llitj w.iil. 
Then '-trike .1 suemul tune tin dnini llelinUl, how liraw I 
'I'hc thu<l struke smincl-. tlicy vii! lake- the- lire, gci f'litli — 
7'\i har *hi d,aJ ' 

Sl'MMi 1 : I'llll Mis. 


Lord (if the* gnodly land, adnwn whii-.t hdly he-ighls, ^ 

Cool, clear, the Imrent-. eeisthss llnw The hei tie-Imght 
With niiwiy a Iieauteoiis spot, seeks ncit the liliwmiless linugh • — 

'J'/u J'uz'i nojnitid't 

{Com;' llci 1 , XXXV. 25-28.) 

VvMi \s Vami VI cm ” 

Severe-d aie friendshiji's ties , niiiushcd are uU isant ones , 

Love’s bonds .vre luose-n’d too : then Icicik within and say. 

What iirolit is there in this joyeus life- of thine ? , 

'r A-oatl as from thi ^tuLin", '•hip hut> J < 

* “The Naladiyar, or hour Hundred (Quatrains m Tamil, with Introduction, Transla* 
tion, and Notes Critical, Philological and K\| -lanatory, to which is added a Concordance 
and Lexicon, with Authorities from the oldest Tamil Writers." By the Rev. G. U, 
; Poipe, D.D., sometime Fellow of the Madras University, Memt>er«of the Royal Asiatic 
^'Sod^jH^wid of the German Oriental Society. Clarendcin Pres^ Oxford, 1893. ^ 
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On every side the narrow dw elling lies exposed ; 

On every part the rain drips down yet, if the dame 
Has noble gifts by townsfolk praised for modest worth, 
Call such *1 h nism ile s blest abode a home ' 


i’l M I I N( I 

As when lamp enlir lail tie s (lies, so sm stands not 
lie foie man s jienitence As when in lamp the oil 
\\aslcs, darl ness rnshe in so eid takes its place 
Where lee 1 < f siitue cel i 


\ \I I I s I AI M f \l 

The iininlelligent inij Mill ut aie unrea ' 

Men ef intelhf.Lnce uniexd lie men well read ' 

In ulUr ] nni) wh sc in t > I eg iic neh ' 

And I )i 1 lie r / j fi who ^.ive n i i,ift 

‘s VI I \ 1 S\\ 11 I W III i » 

** Though elosi bj (hi e , sw etwitei oft lines j nn^ f ilh theie on the hill side the 
miters often gush on) all I iine I hu m t le n >l as then iiee I ird of the dashing 
sea’s cool shore ' Men iie v ll en ni i d (-•)s ) 

Compare Tirin illuv ir (s<)s) 11 e hen lit dm n i inei uii I 1^ lluii minds ” 


§ 3 Nan m \m K \i \ \i “ J ui s vi \ i i oi I m k tii ms " 
flhe JVav mam A is siiinl tt in subjeets ina in inner to the Naladi, 

consisting of qinlrains in llu stnie iiietre 

A useful edition w is jiuhlished it the “ Kil i latn ijjaia Pi css, with a 
good I'amil coinnieiitm ind n >tcs and a very ])uoi I n^lisli translation. 

It is by Vtlamhna who, sonic s.i\, lived in tlic litiecnth century, 

and seems to ha\c b cn^odcllcd alter the J / ihi , 

The printed woik i nWiins i b iiiitinns hula MS , once belonging 
to Mr Stokes, gives onh i ji M ni) uc \ci> modern some iic exceed 
ingly elegant, but moie au lathci lu.'^eii in(l/‘])cdantic J’liallcl verses to 
most of them otcui m l>ohllin.,k s liuliseh Spiuehe A^work of this 
name is mentioned sen no in I|k list ol San.,a t e>>iil, or poems that 
•received the suution of llie M idinaf ollei'c hut if seem> to have been, at 
the best, only the »,eiin ol this cento ^ 

A few specimens of this honuly ‘ household poetiy will not be unm 
teresting 

•.Anothci baid \\h >ae c) iihe wv Owner ui the Lle{hin' that Chews the Sugar 
Cant,’ aid whu is otherwise mil m In cumpu e 1 n mterc'ti'ig bit on the same 
theme, but with a dilleient i phcati n 

1 III MV VM> nil Sill VVl I 1 

I IS shame te> ay t wedlh) men, ‘Ciiveyt , 

Suer lisgi vee wliei these siy Wtf,iver<>t , 
lo sa\, ‘ 1 ll t this niv j^ifi, i., e\ elleni 
* losav, I taki n l ism re excellent 
\\ hu thirst f I watei will n >1 slou]> t > drink 
On the sLis inaii,e wheic sparkling wavelets spread 
Of watei erystil tleai —Though cows and sheep 
Thick thr mging make the banks one muddy mass. 

And though the streamlet tiickles scant and slow, 

Tlfwr’r util tfoi fcuh to whett rueet waters fl<m ' 



0 , 


t th£ I amtt lianas. 

Wealth. 

* From the rock the radiant gem is bom ; 

From the dear one’s speech high joys are born ; 
From gentle kindliness is virtuous action born ; 

. And everything from wealth is born. (7.) 

The following is suggii^tivc 





TiIF SlssIS AN!) KEALU’Y 
jfy the tongue men know sweet flavours; by the nosc 
They smell and know all flowers , by discerning eyes 
They see what is ornamental , by thoughtful search 
Of many combined the leal is thought out. (7S ) 


“Till- Hfaki Knows ii-.ows Biiiirmss” 

The trouble fioni /iv/ify the diunkard knows ; 

The trouble fiom water among buds the sea-gull knows ; 
The trouble fiom jioserlj tin* master of many wives knows 
• The trouble of Lonci-alment knows the thuf (97 ) 


Nai I'RL 

Though foulness light upin the pearl, its worth s the same 
Anoint lit, >et will uist ujum the iron spread . 

In fetters Iniid tiu I! VsL, and give him light of loie, 

IK siill wdl show hi-- nalnis's stain (loo ) 

‘ Not III seM*i Imm the LXCclIent and wist is m tdiicatioii . 

To live with those who cherish us not is a sore , 

The w'oid utteic-d by filends is as the tuneful lute ; 

The iioust without a I'ourleous housewife is as a waste ” (loi.) 
Si> 111 N daili jl)! 

WllRIIs 

■‘Sweet Wolds make iin 11 your own. llaish wi^s 
I'11)ilc.ising lausi men’ heads to li.arshly lilaiiie 
A gentle wool 

I’rings graiious thou'dits to hum in hearts fly this 
Die heaven that ji.isses not is gained " 1100 ) 


!? 4 'I'm “'rilltM, SlMCI'.s*” TlKll-\im,\M 

'I’lnkadugam is from Sanskiit, ami means am/'tHi-J oj three ij'iees. These 
spices are dry ginger, long peppei, .ind black peppei, and foim a very 
populat stimulating and leslorative medii me. Here each stanza, of which 
‘there are 100, introduces tlnee things for toiniiarison, contrast, or illustra¬ 
tion. It is a fascimjtmg though \cry fantastic little cento 
^ The reputed authoi is Xallathaiutr, mentioned as a member of the 
■ Madura College, of whom nothing is really known. It is impossible to 
assign an cailier date to this work as a whole than the fifteenth century, 
though many lines are exceedingly ancient. ^ 

‘ 'Parallels to most of the verses will be found in Ifohllingk’s Sanskrit 
/‘Analecta. » 

■ Voti I It IS by natuie apt to slide away from right 

Foi 1 V IS mighty to utter things f< rhiddeii, 

And cvermote 

Meannlss indulges in angry pass ons 1— 

. These three the wise will shun. (14.) 


1 * < ^ ■'*.*»' U X- •' « » 1*, , , , , I •* " F ' i •. ■* *.•" 

4*,,^ ■* * ‘ J!^ * *, i'"* *. * ** V ^•''*'''' -*‘«u“ 

* ' * ’ «*’ ’S 1 • ^ I' ‘ " * » ^ - ' i^ i'** 

' '“The man undisciplined who raves, and thus his cause would win* 

^ The man who eagerly desires what caimot be ; 

I" From mere report 

^ , Who finds fault with otheis' learning; 
lliese three beat chafTin a moitar ' (aS.) 


“ Self conceit and extolling one’s self, ^ 

Anger fosteruil, and not suppiessed , 

And MPANNS-S-. 

That (ti\ Els the possesMons of otheis ; these three 
Are instruments that dLstio} foituiie.' (3<S ) 


A iiursi not well Inokeii in to his jiaces; 

An I I I-I’ll \N I th.it bleaks the post to winch he is lied ; 
.\nil the ->1 II'"II 

f)l him who glows aiigr> whili he teaches ; 

These three the wise will e\er shun. (40 ) 


Aitpiiie \\ 1 \i III III oiih'i lo gill ; in viitut's way 
That )ou may wall, studj (.Ki \i wiiKUs , 
itll gl.uiotl^ plll|"ISt 

.Speak thou (‘ai h these' three* ]iaths 

Coiiduel not to the daik an 1 iiainfiil woild 100 ) 


To speak thoiiglillessly .almul life while it is ciijoyed . 

To s.iy, 7 iv’ti lt>\i /!, when Ihi eiul is nigh , 

And to f> (1 sh.inie (foi snisi when disease I'lines and the boily fails * 

These tliiee an ehaiaeteiisties of slioit-hved iiiort.als. ((Ji.) 

5. “'I'ni' I'I\l' I’kFCIOVs' I’KKUIM! s’’ Kl.MIII. 

The name is Sanskiil 'I'he fue are {i) “ cardamom ’’ - a jierfumed con¬ 
fection of cardamom seeds, (j) “camphor”; (3) Enkatii^ “an odorous 
wood*’, (4) “ sandalwood paste ”, and (5) “ hone*y ” 

This mingling of perfumes is used foi the h.iir 'Fins title is given to a 
collection»of 81 gnomic verse's in which each (|ualrain is supposed to' 
combine, compare, and lilusliate five (01 si\)^limgs. , 

The work is of Jam otigin Its authoi’s name is Kii 7 iniuthaiyaf\ — '‘'‘\k^ 
whose knowledge* is ajipreciated (by all) ’) It is one of the eighteen lesser 
classics : Sanj^a tcyyul Of ihe author nothing is really known, except that 
he is styled a discnple of M.'ikk.ljan.'ii, a learned <tiinvar, or jiandit, one of 
the Madura Acadeiuj It is piobably not of much later date than the 
Naladi itself; and is once quoted by the Commentator on the Jivaga 
Chintamani. The Madras edition of 1S87 is here refencd to. There is 
a very useful commentary Pet haps a careful study of Elatin' will more 
than that of any other minor jiuet, help the learner to understand the 
Naladi, and the whole bod) of 'I'amil didactic verse. We give a few 
specimens. 

* - 

“ Sages of gentle soul have l.'iiil it down, ciilaiging on the theme, that six qualities 
belong to lovaqg souls (1) neither survives the other, (2) they share their wealth, 
{3) they hold sweet intercourse of speech, (.}) they joy to meet, (5) share one anothei’a” 
. palp, (6) and giieve to part " (69.) <% 

^ “To die IS easy , to attain [leifectiun haid ! 

* To desire good is easy , to put on truth hard 1 “ * * „ * 

To set out in pursuit of the right is easy; to be steadfast hard I ‘ . t 

To gain triumiAs as accomplished scholars easy; hard to reach heaven I*'* .j( 49 *T ' 

'■*, . -1- 'l-S 
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** Tboa whose dark eye is beautiful and wide ! 

O swan in form ! Who feel the truth will speak 
The truth alway' 

Lying, slander, harsh woids ami useless words—these four 
From lips of fools alone procei-<l ” (^Q) 



The following contain:; a striking description of the goal reached by the 
sage: 

III' \\ L\ 

“If one woald tell of the txtellence of the jiure ami loft) goal, which sages from 
falsehood free have sought out and desiied ns iIk only leality , (in that place) theie is no 
light that dispels darkness, no sjicLch, no cliangt, no weariness, no suffering, no sweet 
sleep.” (67.) 

{JVo lif’ht, iUhe no t/a>knt\^ ;/.■ r.w,A , no in.intM or diii'inution of joy, , . . m 
nveeincs^ of repose, bcniu^e no toil ) 

Till I’l 1 Nil Mil 1 \Mi iMI’l 1 IslI M ,1 1 . 

“Youth passes swiftly iwaj, dist.ise and cl'l ilraw ingli, 
iSriglit flowers of wealth and slienuth fadi fast 
While life IS thiiic, dtsirs thou not earth " gift', 

(Thou whose wolds as milk aie sweet '1 
IV’sirc rjplcast The law is tins ” (aa ) 

IA hnrdicd versi 111 'laiiiil ) 

Sv Ml \ I ns IS Noi.i I t III I 1 1 ss 
“ When death, 01 loss, or hale, or giuf*, or loss, 

Ur foolish hahl.le ol ihe j'topli s toiigiiis, 

Ilefall one's Ctietids 

To feel with tlieiii, and shin the ir |oi' and I'liefs 
Tins Is in tiuth the iiolilest 1 "i u 11 -v ■ Vi) 

III Ml' 

“He fears not sw'ord ; dieads not l>ia\ei\ lesperts not lieautv; shrinl s not fiom 
any hero , is not disiuajed h) .inj assemlila';e ol rtsouues fnl- not liis d i) —therefoie, 
if yon see deaths cotmng imniiiieiit, hetike yo'iistll to the studies that relate to 
rehaso" ( 2 } ) 

♦ ~ 

“He goes not away though one. wtep. he knows no diead , if one. lament aloud he 
hears not; if one spring up he docs not relin>|uisli^ his hold . he iloes not depart, saying, 
thesr are hclpltw ones though one jia) him leweienee lu goes not ’ Why do men not ponder 
death's power, anil lahoui in works of pemieiitial espiation ■' To remain idle is suiely a 
fault 1” (38.) 

S 6 N vs'NfeURi “’I'lii. (leitiii A\ ” 

This consists of forty riualiains liv \ i\a-pirag.ii,a-kuvami of Turrai- 
mai)galatn. He was a (^'aiviie- lluni 'I’liey ate printed in “ Minor Poets,” 
andsep^ately. These though t otiijMi.itixely inodcrn (seventeenthcentury) 
are classical and of great value ii\erj verse has its ajd, and often very 
ingenious simile. 

The whole would well bear translation. We m\i four. 


“The great wealth of those who reider no cissetaiice to eithcrs 
Shall become the possession oi those whBrender such help ' 

^ Thus the mighty sea 

Whose accumulated watiTs rin'le aul to^onc,* 

The cloud shall drink up, and poir in laiii upon the world.” (35.) 

* It quenches no man’s thirst, and invigorates no man’s held. 
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think not of their own wants 
But supply the wants of others < 

» Thus the moon 

Seeks not to rc'move the stain of its own spots, 

But chases the darkness that spreads over the woild. (39.) 


In the wide <>ci.an-{;irt worlil dclK^ht thou 
In pleasant woids, and not in harsh ones ' 

Damsel with golden bracelets ! 

The sea uses not up to meet the sun’s fierce fiery lays, 
But rises at the Indiling of the cool-iayed moon. (40 ) 


The friendship of the good Mill daily increase in sweetness; 
Others' friemlship Mill c\er more and more become worthless ! 
Hear, O beloved ' 

II the tender fiuil iipen, it becomes sweet to the taste ; 

If the twig grow nialure what pleasure's there ^ ( 5 > ) 


5 : 7 . \-Ml I \M , 

This IS a rollection in whirli live things arc comjiared, and from this 
fact It gets its name, which leally signifies “the collection of fivefold 
analogies.” It is not veiy imuh in use, but is like the.otheis remarkable 
for terse giaccful expression of ijuite cominonplace or obvious ideas ; but 
to give to homclj jileas.int tliinights sui li foiiii and evpiession as shall 
make them deai to siuiessivc geiieiations, to all classes, and to every age, 
is a distinguished merit, and tiicse (juatraiiis possess il. We shall give a 
few specimens only 'J'he Tamil scholar w ill doubtless find easy access to 
good editions with (oinmentaiy 

<; MN-^ 

*' The IcMined man will gam gold. 

The g.uii c)l gooil verse is its meai.ing 
Whit g.iiii IS there fToni dispiit.Uioii f 

^ What g.iiii fioni the iiiusu .d instiuineiil vviiieli n in.in h.is nul bclorehand 
le.irnt to use ■* t 

Whnilht un',nf til Jill \ till >otii/y ot h’.i Iijunu' //un "atn n tfcrhtOM 
Ami Ki I'l \ 

«i 

“ \ eh.uite wile i> andiiosia 
A h’.iiiKd man of diseiplineil niiiul is amlirosia 
A countiy well l.iuglil is aiiilirusia 

To .1 eoiinti) uhosL luimers leaih the clouds the king is ambrosia. 

And Ml stn'ant that \ hi\ Uutv i' amhosia 


Kl IN. 

borgetlulness i-. iinn , the jiride of weillh is luiii . 

Iiiimilutilv 1 ^ rum ; ^o is obstinacy , 4t • 

To he itt T'unii'i I uwth /ill .'acoiiiti’i if a/ways min to the cultivator i 

ItFvnv 

“ The beauty of the eve is lienevoletiee ; 

The bvauty of the leg is lirniness ; 

The beauty of calculation is coirci t numbering , 

The beaut) of music is its charm for the ear , 

The beauty ot t/', in, n tht fiospiiity 0/ hn land ” 

“ The liicauty of wavy locks, the beauty' of rounded form ^ 

The beauty of nails and eais. 

The beauty of the teeth, these are not realjieauty 

. To speak as tnu wisdom teases is hea^^*^, ^ 



. § 8 . “ Things SwcEt and Bitter.” 

^There forty Tamil quatrains m which are enumerated the thin 
are supposed to yield abiding “ pleasure ” to men, and forty in whi 
^ven those things which on the contrary cause “ pain ” These verse 
not of any particular merit, but are constantly quoted. The author is said 
to be by an old Maduia sage named Cmthanar, but nothing is really 
known as to their origin They arc quite classical m style. We give a 
Specimen of each. 

(iM I)I MM 


I et pleis'inl wor Is be Uil fiililt, s )il, tu ncvokncc. tin. seed, 
Weed out hush nuids, idd manure of trutlifulness, 

Water the crop with lovt, an 1 s > eultisale 
The tender hcib of virtue from tlnne tnbtsl dijs 


I >\ 1 

Kight pleasant is life with thosi with wh mi wc arc at one , 
I’lcasant tu sec the full moon in the wi Ic iicl Is uflitaacn, 
But to be unblaiiitabU in dec 1 , and with a tender s ml 
lo be loving unto all is trul) sweet (4 ) 


The wea])on wielded bv a jiowtilcss atm 1 nought , 

The beaut} of i llowei n fi igi anec breathes 1 n )u„ht 
The resolution of the 111111 witli ml clear I 11 wie Ige 1 11 light 
And so the sju eeh of him w '1 i kii w n it use c f wor K 


The desiii of the destiliile 11 ’o 1 eiiea dent deeds is \aiii 
T > dwell III a city of pilaec t 1 the ] 1 >i 111 iii is \ in , 
lo fi isl up II the meie si^lit 1 1 10 >1 h us 1 a iin 
i ricndship of those who dcscit }( u in 1 lacrsil\ is \ tin ' 

% 

y “ Oi n WoKDs ’ I\i) i moii 

Under this title a number ot (|uatrjins exist whuhaie of considuable 
‘interest, and are founded on actual pimeibs li im this the ctillection 
takes its title ‘In our acreuint of the \ala/i il will be seen that two 
collections of seises were siinposed lo ln\e been piesersed with that work, 
though they reached the bink at dif/eienl |*i].iees (See Introduction, p ix) 
Then actual antiquity is pcihajis doubtful, but the r \alue and classical 
character cannot be questioned e subjoin a lew siiecimens 

When our fricn Is speak in our pi 11 e il is well 
To Ignore the soft woid , and eliselaiiii llie jiriisi 
Lore] of (he Hill where 1 aiiil los w isi 
Men put not on jtwels tliat become tfieni n it, 

* Lven though the jewels are then own ' 


W hen worthless people i hattei se 1 less Ihii, s 
*lis hard to stop their tongues 
Loid of the sli ire, 

\\here shipa are seen reeling like d unken men ' 

I here at I noth ho au tti up th ml 

% ~ 

When a man possesses wealth an 1 woiidl} greatness. 
If he be not of a truly disriplined inin 1, 

The exaltation of such an ignoble peison 
Is like puttini a tonh into a monley s hatui 
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V * '*«t'ke Poets of the Tamil Lands, 

‘ The silly man who speaks evil words,'and hides his nulice, 
■Will bring himself to grief by his speech, ' 

O lovely maid 1 

The flog hides himself in the sand, and lies concealed,— 
But by his croak he betrays himself. 


Wealth that knows no sum, high birth, all kingly adjuncts, 
And to be named as Hoithj by the king. 

Are not gnat things lleie and heieaftei 

>i one ulf /i '^ftnlnew ' • 


Those who i>i)sscss stores of lare wealth 
Need not to seek men to perform their behests 
l.ord of the land 

Where the hi ion sleeps on tin bulfaln's shouldei ' 

‘ When jou’m iliig a tank yon ncid not seik foi fiogs 

§ lo. “Till'. Essl'Ntb <»!•’ 'I III. ^\^\^ Of' ViRiui'” Atra-nerri-(^aram. 

This IS a hntall rollecliDn that like “Old \Voids”*is leputcd to have 
escajicd the flood with the N iladi Tt is Iil.c the funner, but not quite so 
proverbial in rharatter 

I'l’IH !{^SII^i\l ION • 

“The imn of e'lellinn will say we will juiforin 
l>ecds of Mitiii IhIiiik , and do tliciii thoiouehlj 
\1 CMlUlill 

Man lays him down, ne\ii to iisi igani '— 

II hy oo I'lti! not A 'foint rrl'ioii Stiiiic . 


Soul ' 1 laimol gam iiitiri. powei 
Over thii , whom thin ran 1 lule? 
On earth if 1 gain lonlrol ol thii, 

I havt the key that opens liiaveii 


MuMvS \Mi .Ml s 

If till) ibidi .iinidsl then fellow' men vet iiile then suiils. 

Till) arc a viitiious as those who live m thicket ‘ 

When wild tiowiis bloom 

And in those wilds who*dwelling govtiii iioi thin soul. 

An .vs those that dwill m miibnoa of ihe town ' 

The housiwili tiiloved, and one’self, -- 
The two togLl'itr vokid, iiuist diaw the eai' 
l!y one aloni 

The vhaiioi of domestu virtue pine 
Onwaid rolls not, but siaiulitli still 

P'rom d ly to d.vy though it lie in the water. 

The stone rarely biioiiies softened 
Like that stone 

Base men from d.vy to ikvy hear viituous tesaohing, 

But their hearts aie harder th.in ihe stone. a 

§ ii.‘''Niii-nlkui-Vii.\kk\m “ lamp in the way of right” 

“f Passing over an immense number of minor poets, I must add some 'J 
mention of a work of jnirely native origin which within the last two 
hundred years has been added to the undoubted classics of the language.!;^ 
It is the Nlii-nerri-vilakkam —“ The lamp in the path of righteousnessi’^ih 



The Poets of the Tamil Landi>. 

,An edition of this has been published by an admirable Tamil scholar, 
■‘late Henry Stokes, Esq ,*of the Madias Civil Service The viork com 
of 102 quatrains, and is everj wij admiiible , but it would requii 
chapter by itself The date is about 1700 \ i» 

This gives his idea of mjbiuism 

^ ‘ ^lOU{,ht tl >ul tint, \vi\ riii^ 11 t, ebj 1 re by rt ii< 11 s 11 1 

Till ill |;ro\\s cbir , mil tje >f i|{iilK.n nn Iru >| I mdc 
They slttp, in 1 scl tli \i 1 m ilcii * In that pure mystic light 
V^hen W1I ing hit ainys it til ti 1 tings j trfttt giiii fog ) 

The following is its first luitrun 


H 


a *« 

to 



S outh I 1 I ubblt tn the w ilti iitilil s {Itnitu 
Is 1 1 ng wiVLs ll il r II n It i if tt 

This well knit ft II It 1 m l It ce 1 n tl i w itti \Iy fiitn I 

Why bow we n l wilh llit irt f IIii iir I i 1 (l ) 


The idei, tint iniu should nit uivive tlit 1 »ss of his honoui, is t\ 
pressed in 

‘ If my woiihl chtii li wttt lif I i\iii m iii I tit 1 f ti ii tli in I h inoui, Itt 

them cherish it if mb tl l\ i i It iiii 1 i iiiiin t\ l\ i fir little whilt fioni 

death ' ’ (ti ) 

“ Ilowevtr miny siil | I I it ii nnv 1 1 i \ t inf w ll it ih it* I n >t ini krstind 

mg to empl y it ni tli light jlict il i j i 1 tl lli ih mil v 1 if / t of 
j/ff A lie w inting whit^i i it If il i t 1 |i t t t i f! i> lottt 

io fos ts /iai,t in i S ) 

1 z Si MM \| \ 


We have tiltn i \iiy rmsoiv \i w ol iht im inpinblt stores of 
didactic poetry eMstiiit, ni South Indn In t int 1 isi n wt in i\ euiphisi/e 
a few facts which tre nettssuy to i lull tin Itistanding of the claims ot 
this department of I iinil liUi ituit 

I Ihe metie of 1 1 ihtst ^noniit buds is tbt / // 11ns is /ully e\ 

plained in the Intioduclions to the kinul and N tl i lit u We have only 
to say here that this metre is abs lately uni |Hl 1 lie J imil poets have 
not mutated the smskiit, is those ol the othti diiletts of India have 
They have elaboraltd i spines ol vuse iiioie ne ul\ lesemblinj; the Vlcaic 
than any other, but afloKiin., ^leitei srojie for v niely than thUrhirmmg 
measure Ihe on^inility (1 the J iiinl poets is si_,n illy shown in their 
metres, which are melodious, inrnntely \ iried and I'loioii^iily oiigmal 
The rhyme in the beginning, of the line, with the constmt use ot alliteration 
and assonance, arc matters that lendei it akin to (>ld keltic and baxon 
poetry 

II There has been a good de il of spec ulation is to the origin of many 
of the ideas in this South Indian poctiy It is (jnite return that no part 
of India has been subject to so manv ioieign mihienees as the extreme 
south of the peninsuli 1 torn the vety earliest times c oasting vessels have 
come down the Red Sea and sailed along he western coast Navigators 

'borne by the Trade Winds have come ovei fiom the Vfrican shore,—. 
Arabs, Moors and legions of others Solomon obtained ivory, apes and 
peacocks from the lamil lands (Ihc Hebrew word for peafowl is the 


• I bleep, but my heait waketb ” 
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. „ , _ and Reimans visitea Maaura, to wnicn Augustus^ 

embassy. In Tamil lyric poetry we read of the yava^/ (aji 
^l^bn name for western foreigners) bringing choice liqueurs in goldenj^ 
T^plls. Brahmans, Buddhists and Jains have come down at diffei^nt*^' 
^j^riods from the north, and swept over the Tamil lands. Learned men, ’ 
• from Alexandria have taught in MaiLipur. Armenians have had nfbrcantilo''*^ 
settlements, certainly from the fourth century (a jj ). Christians and JewS'^ 
have had extensive settlements in the south; and at one ^me Nestoriah\ 

, Christians seem to have pervaded tlie whole of the Travancore countryl'n,. 
.'Portuguese and Alohammadans have had wide dominion and lasting 
^fluence, and now English thoughts and convictions are making themselves 

■ felt wherever the 'I'amil language is spoken. 

Thus the proverbial philosoi)hy and traditions of the I'amil people con'"* 
tain gleanings fioin many and varied fields of human thought. It has 
been of singular value to the Tamil people to have h'^d such a variety of' 
influences brought to bear upon them, and esjiecially on their proverbial - 
poetry. We need not wonder to find here things that closely resemble 
Hebrew proverbs, old Sanskrit saws, Jain and lluddhist aphorisms, Arabian , 
sentences, and in fact signs of innueiiccs wafted from eveiy corner of the 
earth. 'I'amil men need not conijikiin that their literature is fell by many 
to have traces of foreign influence, (or it is only by the mingling of the 
thoughts of many and various minds that anything permanently valuable 
can be evolved No doubt thcie arc villages in Cential Africa, or Islands 
in the Pacifii, where tlieir thoughts are whollj their own,—but the thoughts 
are shallow, and the literature si anty ' 

III. 'I’his gnomic poetry has had a vast influence upon Tamil character, 
and possesses it still 'I'here is no doubt that m many respects the Tamil 
people arc among the ^oiemost in the British cm])ire. Wherever English- 

■ men are'found these make their way. There is no Indian dialect a know¬ 
ledge of which will carry a man further than the Tamil. * Tamil soldiers , 
were with (flive in .\rcot, with Coote at Porto Novo, with Forde at ' 
Masulipatam,—and, in fad, wh'erevei a good fight had to be fought. We 
believe that Tamil ethical poetiy has tended very much to fashion Tamil 
character. 


IV. It is therefore to he desiied that in schools and colleges the study 

of classical Tamil should be maintained These.(]uatrains are a well of.; 

good, old, strong, wholesome 'I’amil. 'I'liey aie calculated to strengthen v. 
and invigorate the rharactei of the people. It is never good for a race'• 
to forget its old genuine literature ’ 

V. It must he added that here and there an expression occurs that vpe'' " 
, should wish to sec altered Espcciall> it must be noticed that a vein of j] 

fatalism .ind iiessimism runs through a good ileal of Oriental verse. The * 
^ question ot-elimmating such things is a very difficult one, but I think the,'^ 
S.time is at hand when it will be dealt with by competent Tamil scholacst 
course nothing should be permitted to be issued with the sanction of x 
' Tamil scholarship which is not in every respect healthy literature; and|i 
, this on the whole Tamil gnomic poetry is. ..4, a.j 


J^THE INTERNATIONAL CATALOGUE OF T^B^ 
u PAPYRI AND ITS RELATION TO ‘ 

HISTORIC RESEARCH. 

Bv W. ]\lAkS!IAM AdAM^. 

The concurrence of no les*. than beven I’owers in the jiroposal which I 
j had the honour of submitting through l.ord Cromer to the h^yptian 
Government, for undertaking the registration and cataloguing of the Hiero¬ 
glyphic and Hieratic I’apyii scattered through the Public Collections of 
foreign countries, and the su|>port given to the jiioposal by the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, raise the project fioin a mete design to that of a 
practical undertaking, and lay the foundation of what certainly promises 
to be one of the most singular juoduc lions that the literaiy world has ever 
witnessed. It is iheiefore with much pleasure that I avail myself of your 
' valuable Review to Tinuig to the notice of Orientalists some particulars of 
the scheme which, through the jiowertul supjiort of bold Cromer and 
M. De Morgan, 1 have been so foitunale as to set on loot, and more 
particularly of the enlargement of Historic Research which it has in view. 

Some forty or fifty yeais ago a knowledge of liicioglyphic was scarcely 
to be obtained except at gieat expense and no im onsiderablc labour. 
Champollion indeed had tlirown ojieii the long-closed tomb of hieroglyphic 
literature; but the controversial dust which on every hand arose m clouds 
well-nigh'choked the student who would advance into its depths Indeed, 
*so difficult was it to find out what to study, and on what aulhorily to rely, 

. that a man almost reijuired to be an accomplished lsg>i)tologi.st before he 

■ could commence the study of Kgjjitology. 'I'liat condition of things, 
however, has long past .iwaj. 'fhe labours of Ihugsch and Maspcio and 

'Renouf, with other authorities of scarcely less eminence, have given a 
.clearness and accuracy to the whole field of Ixgyjitology , while the trans- 
. lations and transliterations by such w'liters as I >r lludge have rendered to 

■ the beginner the invaluable seivice of easilj aciiuiiing a familiaiity with the 
^^hieroglyphic text. Nor are the oj)porlumties for the aciiuisition of the 
language wanting as of old. .\t home as well as abroad facilities for that 
tpurpose are beginning to offer themselves. Oxford has secured in her 
^Professor of Assynology a brilliant reinesentative also of ICgyptian lore; 
fJwhile London, thanks to the generosity of a lady, can boast of an acknow- 
‘‘ledged Professorshiji of hieroglyphics. In a word, a generation of students 
^is-growing up, sparse it may be, but gradually I believe increasing in 
^numbers, who will be enabled in caily life to read these ancicntjJocuments 
rwitb comparative ease, and thus to thiov.' liteially incalculable light upon 
ItAll the social and political phenomena of the earliest, the most influential; 
£and the most enduring xiivili/ation on rccoid 

It will scarcely therefore be denied that the time has fully arrived when < 
'public at large should enjoy some means of ascertaining what the^, 





[.I* 
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T%e Inm^tional Caialogue of the Papyri, sz A* 

" ‘ 

nftture of these venerable documents may be, and where they may be con-'*^ 
sqtod, but this is unfortunately far from being an easy matter From the 
da^ when Belzoni, like another Hercules, went down into the tomb to 
bting back its buried treasun a tornado of distinguished travellers Shd 
eminent explorers has pissed over I ^ypt sweeping with it whole clouds of 
papyri, and scattering, tlicm in evti> direction like the rain of cinders from 
Kiakatoa, ovei the museums and collections of the North 1 rom one •« 
end of Luro[)e to the other, in Naples and in Stockholm, ip I ondon and 
in Vienna at the 1 ouvre and at the \ atican, and wherever fate may have 
directed them these messengers from a long buried past are buiied again 
in a profound and almost f r^otten silence 1 ach in his narrow cell, 
appircntly for ever hid the i ajiyii in the 1 mope an (olleclions are wrapped 
for the most part m a slumber as j loiound and almost as secret as they 
enjoyed before time in their (ii,,inil sej ulrhrts I ocal catalogues indeed, 
some of them containing mu h \ iluable information a? to be found in cer 
tain great libraiies sue h is M 1 ) vm i s elab nate cat ilogue of the Egyptian 
documents at the 1 u\ re ui th it by M M ruechi of the jiajiyri at the 

Vatican But this i unlii kily n talwiys the e ise n ji; is thei t any thing to 

indicate whu in titiiti m is jiosscssed f such dt uments so that the quest 
after any partn il ii j i|\ui i eii 1 les nc thing so nuith as searching for 

the tertitieite of a iiiiriia^e ol wliieii me does not kn )w at what date, or 

in what rountiy the ceitm iiy w is j eiloimed Su h a state of affairs was 
evidently to be de| 1 rtd nit onI\ In eveiy 1-.yjitolo^ist but by every 
lovei ot history for it is im| < ssible thil the deveU ] m nt of liter com 
muiiitieb, whethei in the 1 ist <i West < in be pr iperly traced until the 
constitution ol the e iiliei ind nioie t enli il i ivili/ation be correctly under 
stood And the i imilion of i^ neri at iio,,ue f the Hieroglyphic and 
Hieratic Papyri s att i 1 tl i iiigh iit tht I il lie ( ollertions of 1 mope— 
foi the T[)emotie iiid (jieek would foi var us leibons be more con 


vemently defined in 1 | riv ite ( ollirtiuns must f ir the present at least be 
rtgarded as ina «essif le seemed t me a work im|eratively demanded, if 
pio^ress weie to I e m idt in this deijilv interesting field of leseareh 

but how to achieve this foimidd le task ? 1 oi a private individual to 

attempt billh an undeit ikin^ well eleiily hopeless while even an ordinary 
Ciovernment might eiitoiintii serious diftieultv in obtaining the necesbary 
pirtieuliis fiom the cuntois of ii dej endent lountries One country, and 
one alone sieiiied to mi to be pointed out by eiiiunistanceb as the natural 
executor of the undeiiilin„ vi/ the country to which the papyri origin 
ally btloncCd If the 1 ^ypiin (lovirnment were to addiess the various 
Povers requesting them i) btiiii from the euritors of the museums 
belonging ti their resjieetive countries lists of the | apyri in their possession, 
with such particulais is mi_,ht be re juired they would probably—and the 
event has yroveil tlie sui j isition loireit—receive in the majority of ciasesa 
qourteous and favour ible response A natural channel also for approach¬ 
ing the Khedives (•overnment was to be found in our representative, Lord ' 
Cromer, but even in this initial stage the international character of the 
undertaking began to assert itself, for it seemed essential to obtain the 
support of tbe distinguished krench representative of archaeology m Egypt, ^ 
A. ^ 



,^lrke Ini^national Catalogtte of the Papyri. 

, . - .. . r“^/'■' '!> '‘' 4 ’‘.' 'T 

* * i * 1 , * 

M. De Morgan, director of the Egyptian museum at Boulaq, upon whom * 
in great measure the burden of execution would presunjably fall. '’ 
Accordingly, since the matter was one wherein it was open for anyone ' 
to move interested in the development of human society, I took the oppor¬ 
tunity when visiting Egyjit about two years .ago, after informally (onsulting 
certain distinguished schol.irs, of explaining my views to Lord Ciotncr, and 
laying before him the detatls, a knowledge of whidi ajipeared to me to be 
necessary for^the jiiiiposc- \i/ , the number or piess-mark of each papyrus 
in its local catalogue, the name of the monarch to whose reign the papyius 
is attributed, the (harar ter of the text wliellier hieioglyiihic oi hiemtic, the 
place where the document was discovered and the name of the discoverer. 
Where a'so the nature of the cu.itents was aluadv known to the curator or 


easily asceit.nnable by him fiom documents in his own possession and 
without refcrence to any extern.il autlioiItj 1 piojioscd th.it U should be 
classified by a single woul, eitliei as “ Ktligious, ’ ‘ Hisiorital,” <;r “Miscel 
laneous,” the Scienlifn* and Moial I’apvu bung cl is^ificd with the Religious, 
from which there is ollen no little dilfii ultv in distinguishing them And 
to these details were suhse'juently adtlecl the dimensions and state of 
pieservation of the pnpvius 

In drawing up tins list two (onsideratii'iis iunl gie.it weight with me In 
the fust place the pio liif tion of the ])a]i)ii nniees ovti sudi .an immense 
period of tune that the piiniar) element of iiui>ottm(e iclative to any 
papyrus is the epoch to whn h it i*. attriluiled \iid wl’.ile, therefore, it 
IS essential thit tin* Intcm.ilion.'l Register shoulvl folU>w l''e oidi'f of the 
papyii m the I.'h d ! '*.1-, the Intel nation il ('.ilalogue nnu’d be of little 
valu..*,unless the pjpvii weie :uianged, not in lot al,h.ul hisioiual oidei On 
the other hand, it is ol the gieaiist impoitai’n e that no paitn ulais should 
be reciuested ex< ept sut li as in the m.ijoiit) of t a^-e would be ast’t;i tamable 
by the cur.itois wiibmit the nei essity of lianslating the text . since, tf the 
examination of ihe M^.S by cxpi'rts in hieioabphu weie involved, the timo 
required for the catalogue woultl be ])ia<M<abIv without limit Nor was 
this the only, oi indeed the chief, reason vvhv I w.is .anxious to omit any 
such attempt as is m.ide in some c.rses at a jmcis or detailed account of 
' the contents of the documents, foi tin* lesiilt would appear calculated 
rather to injure than aclvanc e the object in view*, 1>\ snhstituting a super¬ 
ficial for an accurate knowledge Even to a scliol.ir the temptation to rely 
for his statements ujvm so convenient an aiithoiitv, inste.ul of making a 
journey, it may be, half ai ro-.s ICiiiope t*) consult the original \rS., would 
be almost excusable, wheieas little exjitnenc'e in lese.irch is needed to 
show how large a portion of cnor in hisiciry is due to the ac'ceptance of 
convenient substitutes foi original documents \t the same tunc, it cannot 
be denied that an analysis of the prmcq.al papjri, moie particulaily of such 
as relate to matters of histoi), might, if perfoinu'J with ju Ignient, supply 
a valuable work of reference. Hut its excrutiDii seems mote fitted for the 
individual (lovernments to whirh the papjn belong, who would appoint 
; their own experts to analyze them at their leisure. 

Upon receipt of my communication I.ord Cromer promised me that he. 
'e^ould take an early opportunity of consulting M. l)e Morgan, who |iap- 
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pened to be away at the time. And shortly after my return to England 
received a letter from his lordship stating that, having received the cordbd « 
Support of M. De Morgan, he had laid my proposal before Boutros Casha, 

"Ithe Egyptian Minister for I-'oreign Affairs; and that His Excellency had 
sent out a circular to the re]>roscntativcs of llis Highness’ Government, a 
copy of which he courteously foiwaided to me, instructing them to request 
the Powers to obtain foi them tlie necessary pailiculars. In addition to the 
catalogue of the papyii, IIis I'.M'ellency requested that materials should be 
obtained fora supplemental) cal.aloguc of the Kg)j)tian curiosities and relics 
of antii^mty contained in the vaiious museums , a proposition which, if illus- 
, tratisn were a/Toided by tlic vaiious Governments, would alone give rise to a 
series of volumes of lemarkable interest, only sei ond in impeutance to the 
catalogue of the jiapyii Noi c an I heie refiain fiom jiuintmg out that such 
relics possess a iiowei of appealing to the jmblir e)e which is altogether 
wanting in the writings, so that toilettively the> would'fuinish a lesson of 
the most sinking diaracter as to the nature and extent ot that prinimval 
civili/.ation. And if a strangei may be pciinitied the suggestion, I cannot 
conceive a noblei or moie .Tppropiiale t low-n for the great woik achieved 
in this field liy Fiance, than foi hei to find a place in the Exhibition with 
which she pro])oses to celebiate tlie completion of the centui) loi an inter- 
• national collection of the memon.ils of reawakened Egypt which she has 
done so much to disentomb 


But though the undcitakmg was thus set on fool, the chief difficulty of 
citecution still remained to be sohed Koi it is i Eat that a task involving 
the transjiosition and le.'iitangemenl of so immense a numbei of entries, 
each comprising m> many-detail*-, could luvei be successfully < arricd out 
unless c\eiy’stc*p fiom slait to finish ^w’cre definitely artangcd before its 
executioivweie taken m hand And inasmuch as it was at my motiop in the 
fiist instance that the (loveinment of His Iliglmess had assumed the task, 

I drew up a plan whereby c\eiy step, both of legislralion .md classifica¬ 
tion, with regaid to any pajiyius in the catalogue whalcxer, should be 
diieclly and peimanontly liaccable , and sulmntted it to Lord Cromer, 
w’ho, aflei seveial incuuhs of consideiation, informed me that it had been 
approved by M De Moigan 

Although a few of the I’owcis have not yet reidied, the general resjionse 
to Boutios Pasha’s appeal has been veiy encouraging , and M De Morgan, 
who has shown the greatest inteiest in the matter, must, I think, be not a 
little gratified by the ic'-idt Om own Government, it is iileasant to know, 
W’as the earliest in the field, liie authoiitics of the Biitish Museum having, 
given unmediatc assurance of their coidial co-operation, and having since 
forwaidcd seveial lists of papyri Noi have the othei T’owers been remiss, 

• but have manifested every desire to he of assistance Germany has pro¬ 
mised compliance and applied for supiileinentary instruction. Austria- ' 
. Hungary has promised to send lists of the i>apyri, etc., in the Imperial and 


Royal House. Denmark has sent a list of the papyri in the Museum at 
Copenhagen, with an account by Professor Valdemar Schmidt. The^ 
jjUnited States have sent word that the Smithsonian Institute has promise^ 
* to p^supy itself with the construction of a catalogue. Holland 
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i .that it refers for the moment to the catalogue and works published by the. 

^ 'Museutn> of Leyden. Portugal states that it has made researches but with-.v 
) out result. Sweden and Norway have sent a catalogue of the papyri in the 
‘/private collection of M. Lieblein. 

. Upon hearing from Lord Cromer to this clfect, it appeared to me that 
the time had arrived when the Egyptian Government might commence to 
digest the mass of materuil thus acquired, and that they might tabulate the 
necessary paerticulaib first for registration, and secondly for historical classi* 
fication. Taking, however, into consideration the compIcMty and extent 
of the task, it apjicaied to me highly desirable that a specimen or miniature 
catalogue containing the paiticulars of say 300 papyri in all, belonging to 
different countiies, should be constructed before entering ujion the general 
field And I ventured therefore to jiiopose that certain number, say fifty 
papyri, should be .seletled from each list supplit'd by the above-mentioned 
countries, and thfit sueh papy ri should be registered and catalogued in 
histoiical ordei upon the lines laid down by myself and afiproved by M. 
De Morgan, liy this means it seems to me that we shall lest m a very 
simple manner the* piactic ability and suftit lem y of the piopused Catalogue, 
and shall obtain a model whieh will sene to pievent inin h ronfusion and 
defect when dealing with the whole body of pajiyii at laige 

To this suggestion Loid Cromei lephed that while peisonally apjirovmg 
the* proposed step, the inaltei is so large and inipotlanl that he would be 
muqh strengthened in reiommemling it if I could gain for it the fasourable 
opinion of the Universities of f )\ford and Cambridge Anil 1 wrote therefore 
to the tw'o Vi( t-t'luncellor^ begging them to bung the matter to the notice 
of the Universities, and to solicit their opinion upon the jioint In leply the 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford informs me that he has brought the inattei before 
the Hebdomadal Council, and that they recommend the t muse which I have 
suggested , while the Vice-Chancellor of Cambndge tells me that he has 
referred the mattei to the Libiary .Syndicate, and tliat tliey have passed 
a Resolution in its suppoit I have wTitteii tlierefore in tins sense to Lord 
Cromer , and have further ventured to suggest, in the event of the proposal 
being carried out, that, taking into consideration the wide importance 
attaching to the documents and the mimbei of .Slates wIik h have already . 
evinced their interest in the work, copies of the Specinun ('atalogue when 
complete should be submitted to the principal L'mveisitics, whether at home 
or abroad, for their Aidgment and approval 

It is difficult to estimate the influence which the opening up of these 
records may exeil upon our conceptions with regard to the development of 
, antique society , and there seems little exaggeration in the expression used 
..by his Excellency, that the catalogue when t oinpleled will be a genuine con- 
. tribution to science. A'- might be cxi-ected, the tojiics discussed—for a 
large number of papyri have already b?en examined—range over a very 
^Vide field, including not merely the doctrines of ancient religion, but 
; history, philosophy, the practice of menicine, with which that of magic is 
I ^curiously mixed up, and other miscellaneous matters, from which we obtain 
^any vduable sidelights on the customs of antiquity. Thus M. Maspero 
W'b^n enabled to picture for us the whole course,of a strike of .<^ 006 - 
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masons at Thebes in the time of the Pharaohs. Or again in a very law 
papyrus belonging to the Roman Period we have the form pf curse 
denounced by an Egy[)tian mother against her son who had become a 
Christian. The mere acquisition of correct, or comparatively correct, ■ 
ideas about the life of any great nation before the Christian Era, is in 
itself a gain of firstrate importance. For, even supposing that we have 
arrived, chiefly through the genius of M Coulangcs, at forming some just 
conception ot soc lal life among the < l.issu nations, the hisipry of those 
states occiijues but a iirief and late jicitod in the records of the antique 
world. And tin ir religious doctiines and iites (more particularly in the 
case of Koine) betray a foreign origin, while their system is marked, not by 
that cxtieme ronseivatism. which, .is Professor Wiedeman has truly re¬ 
marked, IS the (hitf < huracieiistu of the Egyptian mind, but by capacity 
for n.ssimilation The refolds of Egypt, on the fonlrary. dale back at 
least as far beyond the traditional oiigin ot the ilassii cfwnmumtics as those 
communities are removed ftoiu oui own day, and in the ann.ils of that 
country all is self ongm.ited, self-c entre*tl, self endiiiing 

Rut lhe*re is another and yet moic inleiesting as]i-f t in which this 
prim:eval tuili/alion maj he regarded, namely, as tlie source from which 
no slight atnoimt of light may he thiown upon the sot lal economy of those 
later nation" vlmh \vc h.'i\e hctu .u c iistoinc'd to i,.ill anti<{ue That the 
land of Egyjit, cc-ntrailv situated as it is, .ind ji'issessing iieculiai facilities 
for cummunK ation with the ri\ili/c-d comimmilies of the w'liole woild of 
anlii|tiity, whether I'.aslern 01 Westeiii, should h.ive deeply coloured, if it 
did not absohilely oiiginale. the needs and rites, the l.iws and customs, of 
later roniiiiiimtics, would seem a natural and almost iirc-sisiihle pioposition, 
W’Cie Jt not foi the fommonb rnenetl luit ih suppoitcfl llieory that the 
Egyptian*! came into ih ir countiv liom liie noitli And no soonei do wc 
ac(.epl the tiaciitioii niaintainc'd of old by ihe I'.gvptians themselves and 
confirmed by the l.itesl icstanhes and disoiveries ol sue 1/authorities as 
Maspero and I’ctiic-, that the original home ol the lace was m the land of 
Poonl, far aw.iy lowaids the r<iiiatonal legions ol the Nile, than not Kgyjit 
alone but the wliule chaos <if arc'liaic history he<omes dear and simple; 
and <1 single thread of migiation runs through the vaM labyrinth. Thus the 
Habylonian li.adilion conrerniiig the inlroiliu'tion of civili/ation into that 
country by Oannes, half min half fish, who taught o.n the shore by day 
and retired into the sei .it night, would e\ai tly roirc spond with .in emigrant 
from Egyiit continuing the line of oiiginal migiation Northwards, by sailing 
to the head of the I’eisian (lulf, and reining to his ship each night. In the 
same way the w.indenngs of the l»ak lube, a name which itself in the 
hieroglyphic- signifies the land of ICgypt,from the I'^astern borders of liaby- 
lonia across the mountains of 'I'artary, as the late Professor Delacouperie 
has shown, to inliciduce the elements of religion and science into China 
wtould be only a finthcr instance of the continuation of the same line of 
Northward movement. And agreeably with this we find that in the ' 
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numerous instances pointed out by the Professor, of resemblances between ‘ 
the Chinese characters and those of ancient Babylonia, a still greater^;^ 
reseiylilance is found in either case to the characters of Egypt. ^ 
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Nowhere indeed is the intimate connection between the civilization of the' 
ancient world in general and that of the primoeval country more strikingly 
brought out than in regard to that potent fac tor among civili/ing influences^ 
the Alphabet. Thus, as I showed some years ago before the Royal Literary 
Society, if wc compare the ancient form of the Hebrew, Phoenician, and the 
Greek Alphabets, with l he 1 i lerat ic Alphabet of lOgypt, which was in c Kistence 
for at least two thousand years before any known example of the former, we 
shall find thlit nearly all the diaracteis in each of those latei alphabets are 
to be found in the latiei, though the sound tonve^sd is not the same,- a 
circumstance whuli adounls for the failun. of De Rouge to establish the 
connection which he sought \nd even tin piinciiile which would account 
for that variation ma\, I think, be tiaced ii a gieat number of instances. 
To the same oiigin nia\ be leferied the gieatci part of the Aiabic symbols, 
many of which moieocei retain the sound oiiginall) attached to the 
character Advancing fuither to the ICast we find that the tailicr part c f the 
Sanskrit alphabet or ‘‘letteis of the gods ’’ ccintain numeious eviniples of 
a similar nature. And even in distant China, whose letoids though boast¬ 
ing a far highei antnpiits than eithei the I’lnmKian or the Indian do not 
pretend to vie with the I.gviaian, we have ahead) sem th.ii inan> of the 
chaiacteis })omt luc k to that [iriui.cval c oimti) , tiom whu h some e also, as 
I have pointed out ebcwheie, iiia) Ik dciived some light upon eeitain 
anomalies in flic ancient kalindai of Chin.i A lelati.m of the same kind 
to the hieiogl)phic apjicais it) he ovim eil in the gramniai ot ccriain languages 
of anticiuil) , but it is impossible heie to cntci even upon an illustiation. 
And a similar remaik inav beai>phed in some tlegiec to the leligionsof the 
ancient woild, and especially to those leligious books of the K.ist which 
the well-known senes of iiaiislations has thrown open to eveij Lnglish 
leader, when compared with the ICg)ptiaii doctrine of the Cmieated Light 
secretly born fiom the womb of the Holy Molhei Hut how’evci this may 
be, and at wliatevei com hision we may ultimately aiiive with legaid to the 
influence of Kgyjit upon latei nations, tiieie can he no rpie-stiun of the 
unu]ue importance attaching to the’se widedy scatteicd cloeiimenls And 
while I cannot but be deeply gralifiecl at Iiavmg been the means in any 
degree of setting on foot so valuable an undertaking, I would hope its 
effect may be to advance those reseaiches, fui which the ruimation of 
a Catalogue is a meie piehminaiy , so that these ancient records having 
been thoroughly studied, iiiateiials may at last be collected foi constructing 
a genuine science of eaily Institutions and the develojunent of human 
organization. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES.;* 
AND ORIENTALISM. 




By Prok. Dr. Edward Montkt. 


• (Jkni km niKh—A^ s\rian—Syruc. t 

'.Part XIV. of the “ I)i< iionnairc de la Hilde,” published under the direc- 
. tion of Abbe X’lgouioiu,* has leienlly been issued We draw attention 
■1 to the arlirles on Elohtm^ enamel^ tmbahmn^^ iHteme, slaves, etc., as also 
, to a fine phototype plate representing a page of the ^-ode\ Ephraemi. 

The As&)ii.'tn-l’aiglish-(lerman dietionary by Muss-Ainolt will shortly be 
completed. We h.ive before us part \T 1 ., wliith is the last but one of the 
work.t Notwithstanding us rediued luopoilions, this'publication is an 
interesting (ontiibiitioii to .Semitic studies 

The “ Rei ueil d’.Aic he'ologie t)iientale,”| b> t'lennont-danneaii, is now 
finished. Pails wiv , \\v .tnd wvi. of vol. n , whu h havc^ceently ajipeared, 
really rone hide the woik. Among others will be found an important 
memoire ujvon the PIkliiu i.nn words jeai) and «<>///, 

years). 'I’he author alteiniits to show that »/■.//// is always singular, and 
conseijiientlj is never, as has been geneially admitted, a contrai lion of 
shanoth 

'J'he second volume of the hi'-loiy of ledigion in olden times down to 
Alexander the (Ircat ((leiman tianslalion), by 'I'le'c,5 ha-. a])peared. It 
treats of the lehgion of the Iiann [leoples The aiithoi belieses that the 
most ancient fiaginents of the most lecent part of the Avesta, and more¬ 
over under a dilieient foiin fiotn the edition we possess, go back to the 
year 8oo n < \s to the (lathas, they mnsi be two < entuiies older, although 
posterior to the ongiii and first develojiments of the Ma/dian religion. 

We have to jioint out also, simongst the general class of works, an 
interesting publuntion by Keibei, m the “ Zeit.schiift fur die alttestament- 
•hche Wisscnschaft ” (vol. ii, 1898), on the Syiiae liagraents of Hexapla 
of Origen, extracts from Ilar-Hebraeus {Fiyrohe\tiplari\cli( Fragmeute zu den 
beiden Famiuhshuchern au\ Far /lehrixi u'gt uxntnuH) 

I'inally, m connection with .Syriat studies, we may mention a woik by 
Moritz upon Syriac inscriptions collected in 1885 in*Syiia and Mesopo¬ 
tamia II The author complains of the havoc committed m these countries, 
and energetically entreats interested governments to save the epigraphical 
monuments still existing. 


• Paris, Letou/cy el Am', 1808. 

f “ A8syns^-engli>.i,h-ileutschcsllandwiiiteibuch,''Kerlui KeutherandReichard, 1898, *' 
$ Pans, £ Lernu\, 1808. 

** Geschichte der Religion im Altertum bis auf Alexander den (irossen," vol. ii., i 
part i Gotha, Perthes, 1S08 , , 

*'• II *'Mittheiiungen des Seminais fur orientalische .Sprachen an der Universita^ 2^ 

‘ B^lin." Berlin and tjtuttgarr, \V, Bpemann, 1898. 
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Hebrbw~Old Testament—History of Israel. 


- Among the commentanes upon the Old Testament, a special mention 
' must be made of Duhm’s work on the Book of Job.* The learned pro-’ 
fessor shows that there existed a Job, at first, in prose, of w'hich the 
^''prologue and e[)ilogue had been used as a framework of discourses in 
verse of a more recent composition. This Job in prose must have been 
written before the reign of [osiah, and it is to this old book K/ekiel 
(xiv. 14) altudes. 'I’lie poem of Job—that is to say that which might 
be called the second edition (in verse) of the primitive w’ork in prose— 
must have been composed, with the exception of a few' lecent additions 
(discourses of Elihii, etc ), in the first half of the fifth century. 

The remarkable work by Schiirer on the history of the Jewish people at 
the time of Jesus* (.'hnst is .ibout to jjiiieai in a third edition. It has 
received so many additions that, instead c'f consisting of two volumes, as 
in the preceding edition, there will he three ^'olumes IT. and III. of 
this new edition have been ]>ublished ,i \ol 1 will appear later. Schiirei’s 
authoritatue work is and will remain one of the greatest monuments of 
theological science in the \i\lh century 

• A new' history of Israel, this time in Fiench, h.is just been published by 
ricpenbring j. It is a good po|)iilarisation of a s( lentifu work dealing at 
the same tune w'lth the polilii al, literarj and religious histoiy of Israel 
from Its beginning down to \ntiociius Epiphany. 

“Zeitschnft fin die alttestamentlK he \\ issense hafi " has i»ublished as 
a supplement {Ifahejt) an interesting study !•> Von (lall on the ancient 
places of Israelitio woishij) '5 The authoi levu.w'. al> the an< lent sanctuaries 
mentioned in llic Old 'I'estaiuent Some- are the objects of genuine 
monograjihs, extreme!) well made, as for exainjile I'.lmi, one of the stations 
of the desert, during the exit from Egypt. 

W. Lueken has written a study of (ompaiative religion concerning a 
particular point—tlie Jewish and Oriental ('liiistian tiaditions on the 
Archangel Michael n 'J'he book is lull'of documents and cumpartsons 
of doctrines and legends of Jewish and Christian origin, which are very 
curious. 

We draw the attention of our readers to two \.iliial>le atticles by Abb^ 
Loisy concerning the religious history ot Israel. 'I’he first ajipeared in 
the Journal Asialniue (July-.August, iSyS), .ind is titled “ J-e Monstre 
Kahnb et I’l-listoire ISibhque de l.i (hiatum” Retailing to mind the 
works on this subject by (lunkel und Chaot in Urt,e>t und 

Endzeit, 1895), Karpjic and Halevy (/<////•//«/-/1897), the author 
affirms the identity of the Jewish Rahab and of the Babylonian Tiamat, 

• “ Das Buch Iliob ’’ Kreiliurg 1. IJ, Muhi, iS<)7. 

t “ Geschichte dcs juciischen Volkes im /oitalter Jesn Chnsti,” 3rd ei’ tion. Leipzig, 
Hinrichs, 1898 

, J “Histoire du 1 ‘euple d’lsracl ” Bans, Grassarl, 1898. ’ 

* S “ Altisraelitische Kultstatten ” Giessen, Kitker, i8g8. 

II “ Michael, cine Darstellung und Vergleichung der jnd. und der morgenl. christl. 
Hyjradition von Etzengel Michael.” Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht,^ 1898. 
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and be endeavours to elucidate the obscure problem of their bistoHcaT*^ 
and literary relation. The second article appeared in the Revue d'Histoire '• 
et 4 fi Litttrature Religieum {.September-October, 1898),* and deals with 
the expected advent of the Messiah after the manner of Renan. .The 
author endeavours to establish the evolution of the Messianic idea in 


Israel as follows • If the Mcssianir iei{;n of the first Isaiah (vnith century) 
appears to be suinmetl ujj in the person of the Messiah-King, that of 
Ezekiel (vith century) ronsisis in the liturgical oigani/atiun /if the com¬ 
munity. That of the setonil Isaiah (vith century), on the contrary, con¬ 
sists in the happim-s^ and the opulent prosperity of the worshipjiers of 
, lahweh returned to their rountiy I 'or the wntei of the book of Daniel 
(iind century) the Messianic reign is the sudden manifestation of the Divine 
power, and the ])ernianenl tiiuni|)h of the righteous who perished during 
the great perseeiilion of .\ntio(hus Mpiphan), and ol those who went 
through it scalhsless I'ndei Hr .\snionean piimes, the exjiectation of 
the Messiah King aaain takes consisteiw j, and a->seits itself with the 
greatest energy, wlien ihe leviving national luonanh) surciiinhs and makes 
way for the odious loyalty of Herod To sum up, the J)lessiaiiii expecta¬ 
tion has alw'ays reflected the general state, as]inalions, penis, and interests 
of each epoch. 

We would take this o|)poitumtv of pointing out the highly scientific 
character of the Review in whidi the aiticle of the Ahhc J^oisy .apjieared. 

The Vrench translation of the “ Ritual of Judaism," h) J de J'avly and 
M. A. Neviasky, advancis i.ipidly We have he'fore us the thud volume,I 
whiih deals with the siiliject of the portions of meat, fat, blood, etc., that 
aic received liy the jiiiests 
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Muhammad and tlie hixtor) of the origins of his lehgious reforms have 
been the subject of several interesting works, among which we may 
mention that of O. Paul/ on tlva doctiine of revelation in the Kuran.J 
This book, very full of documents and written m a veiy impartial spirit, 
renders full homage to the peison and work of Muhammad The reforms 
of the Aiabian jirophet, says the author in his conclusions, have nobly 
served the cause of civili/ation m Arabia, and wherever they penetrated 
amongst the heathens they haie deepened the knowledge of God; they 
have revived the religious life and the duties thereby entailed ; they have 
elevated the moral standing of these peoples by causing to disappear a 
good many social wuongs and abuses, and by jiroclaiming the principles 
of a motal code which, though not, indeed, perfect, yet holds up a high 
standard of morality. Islam, according to the author, is a great and noble 
religion, which has yet to jieifect and reform itself in older to attain the 
high destiny'that awaits it. 

Jt is worth calling attention to the fact of a popular history of Muhammad 

j^, * Piuris, 74, Boulevard-S.iint-(ierinain. f Orleans, Michau et C**, 1898. 

*L t "Muhammeds Lehre von dei Oflenbaning quellenmassig untersucht.” Leipzig,^ 

^inriehs, 1898- , .. 
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r-i^nd the origin^ of Islam having appeared in Hebrew,* of which the author ‘ 
y is C. Bemfeld. The publisher has made the mistake of adorning the work, 
which in other respects is interesting, with an altogether fantastic portrait 
' of Muhammad . the Arabian prophet is not even represented with Semitic 
features I 

The learned Arabic scholar, R Hasset, is following up his Onental 
, publications, which are always full of interest, with unabated <!cal We 
have to ment^n two of his woiks 'Flic most important is, “ Le Tableau 
de Cfebes,” being the Arabic veision of a well-known Greek moral treatibe, 
translated by I bn Miskaoueih (\ d loay) 'Fhe Gieek original appears 
to be the work of a Stoic of the latter ])ait of the first century of the 
Christian eia. Professor I’asset has imhh-.Iied the Arabic text with his 
French translation, which is accompanied by an introduction and numerous 
notcs.t We strongly lecommend this valuable woik The other work of 
Basset relates toan Ai ah legend of Spam “ ha \laison fermee de Tolede.”! 

In the “ Melanges Well ” has Mso appeared a study in Greek jihilosophy 
by H. Derenbourg It is entitled “ J.es 'Fiadii* teiiis aiabes d’Auteurs grecs 
et I’Autcur musulman dcs Aj)lioiismc*s des Philosoplies ’’Ji Derenbourg, 
whose W’ork is an excellent and judii lous critu ism, shows that tlie author 
of the collection of “ Ajihoiisines” was a Mus.ilman, named Muhammad 
ibn ‘All ihn Ibi.ilum ibn Ahmad Al-Ansan, and not. ns was supposed, a 
Christian, the physician Abu /aid ilonain ibii Ishak It is a manuscript 
of the Escuiul, wiitten m the Magiebi of S))am dining tlie jear \ ir 594, 
which has piesemd the onlj tiacc of the leal author A lacsiinile of the 
first page of the manusetipl ac( oin]>ames Deieiibouig’s wink 

In the “ Mitthcilungen ” of the Seminary of Onental languages of 
Berlin, w'liich we have mentioned above, is contained an interesting collec¬ 
tion of Moroccan provetbs (text and translation annotated) published by 
A. Fischer.il In this context we w'ould draw alteniion to the following 
maxim, vrhich exhibits a broad and unconventional spiiil (not ofteft to be 
met with in Morocco'), and whi<h w^ reprodm.e in the Moroccan 
orthography. 


' “To care for your childien is betlei than pilgiimage and holy war.’’ 

In conclusion, we may mentjon a thesis wiitten by a candidate for the 
Doctor’s degree of the University of Beine, whith meiits attention—the 
Kitab Bagdad of Abul h'atll Ahmad ibn Abi T.ilm Taiffir (\ 11. 204-280). 
This dissertationll of H. Keller includes the .\rabic text, its German 
translation and a (ireface 

* m m*? n’C’NTI vn nnb^n n*DnO. Warsaw, Tuschijah, 1898 

t Algiers, ]<'ontana, 1898 J Oran, P’dikiuc, 1898 » . ^ 

§ Pans, Kontemoing, 1898. I' licrlm .md SiuUgart, S]>emanu, 1898 

If Leipzig, Druguhn, 1898. < 



“GOD HAS NO OPPOSITE.” 

• (A SERMONIOTTE FROM THE PERSIAN.) 

By Puoj-r.s.soK Lawuknch Mh.ls, d.d.. Oxford. 

• 

(Thi.s litttlc i)K‘re was suggested to me by a fresh consideration of the 
doctrines of rational dualism as set forth m the I’ahlavi literature. .See 
the Asiatu Quartet J\ Kevtcw for July, 1897, })]>. 103-110.) 

- We have all of us noticed that ideas de\elo]) not so much in circles as 
in spirals. We find the old thoughts coming again, as histoiy unfolds 
itself, but they always rea]»pcar ini re.ised This is perhajis as apparent 
as anywhere in the familiar argument by which we try to harmonise forv 
ourselves tlie blemishes whuh we observe everyivhere in our personal 
destiny and in that of others—that is to say, in the argument by which 
we accept llusc iniseiies on the scoie of antithesis 

Hegel, and l''ichle befoie him, used this proiedure more fully than 
others among moderns , but de\out clergy whose leligion no longer includes 
a cold ac(iiiiescenre in liiini.in siiffeiings have often uiged upon iheir 
hearers as a consolation the necessity of evil to the development of the 
good, of sorrow to the jiossibility of hajipiness. 

But obvious as such thoughts nmy be, and vital as they certainly s^em 
to all men in then attemiits to smooth out the wrinkles on the face of 
things, we little esj'ert to find them espiessed to a nicety at such a time 
as the thirteenth centmy, and m such a place as Persia , and it is eijually 
startling to find then very detail worked out in a slvle whuh reminds us 
of the mut h-jiiaised but sometimes belittled jihilosophei of Stuttgart 
'Phe Masnavi is the Bible of the Persians, and Jtlal ii-din Rumi is their 
apostle of the I’lojihet No book of antupiity, or modern days, is, all 
things considered, mc.re lem.iikahlc than his jiroduction. Wit, humour, 
poetry and ihyme exjiress its sometimes postprandial p.aniheisni, and these 
' are offset with conceptions which aie often sublime and a jiiety which was 
doubtless sincere AVhen l.e comes to philosophical ha<r-splittings in the ' 
style of the mystics he is \ciy acute, although, as he himself confesses, he 
often sews himself up On this matter of antithesis he is especially rich, 
and he gives us in many a place “Hegelianism before Hegel.” Here is 
a bit of his doctrine of limit 

“Errors occur not without some truth If there wcie no truth, how 
^could erior exist. Tiulh is the Night of Power hidden among other •. 
'Vnights in ordei to tiy the spirit of every night. Not every night is thaw. 
„ Night of l*Cwer, nor yet is everyone devoid of power. If there were no ‘J 
s bid goods in the world every fool might be a buyer, for the hard act of , 
/•judging would be e^sy , and if there were no faults one man could judge^ 

, * Hegel was bom in Stuttgart, where a marble slab bearing his name is set xqi tl 

> ^(idng of the house which claims to be his birthplace. • • 
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l^-well as another. If all were faulty, where would be the skill? If‘att'v 
Jiwood were common, where would be the aloes > He who accepts every- 
|thing is silly, and he who says that all is false is a knave . . . 

■“ “ Discern form from substance, O son, as lion from desert. When thou’ 

' seest the waves of speech, know that there is an ocean beneath them. 

Every moment the world and we arc renewed Life is like a stream 
'renewed and ever renewed (compare Hegel’s ‘All is flow’ as boirowed 
from Heracl^us). It wears the ajipcarance of (ontimiity of form, the* 
seeming continuity arises from the very swittncss of the motion (ji 3) , a 
spark whirled round has the apjiearante of a circle.”* 

He expresses the jirincijilc of this on jiage 31, book 1 Here he begins 
and slowly works his way uj) to a statement so great as nearly to silence 
us with respect for him. Commencing with the usual instance of light 
and colour, he goes on , “and so with mental colours At night there is 
no light, and so no colour, but by this w'c know w'hat light is, by darkness. 
Opposite show’s up ojiposite as the white man the negro, the opjiosite of 
light shows us what is light, hence rolouis aie known by their opposites 
Gud created pain and ^rtef to ^Juna iiapptm u tJiiau^h th opposite t Hidden 
things arc manifested thus ” And then come the (to a sc’holasiic) magnifi¬ 
cent words, ''God lia^ no oppo'^ite He remaiirs bidthn' (loci h.is no 
opposite, Tie IS all-inc lusi\e W’e aie all of iis a little pan I he istic'nowa¬ 
days, although on Hegel's law we may still daiin to be oithodos , and 
who that thinks has not been, 01 will not be, mentally moved by the con¬ 
ception of that inclusiveness “ lie has no opposite 

All that exists exists through His w’lll, and has e\er so existed. The 
discove-nes of ]»hysical science, the still more far-ieaclung ones of the 
purely mental, only define his mdefinahleness, .incl nnke Him greater 
He has no opposite, not in the realms of the moral idea, not m the 
close distinctions of the exact or the tjiiasi exact sciences, not in the 
physical astioiogies of the skies, not in the range of mathematics sui- 
passing imagination, nor in the scope of msthelics which arc as minute as 
they are expanded. The telescope and the niicioscope are as powerless 
as IS that world of sensibility which is called into life by music or colour. 
Nowhere is He arrested or described .Sorrow cannot say to Him “ Here 
is your limit,” nor I’ain declare “Me )ou never made” Even the old 
conceptions of future torment which e.xist cleat and distinct as ideas at 
least, almost as dreadful as the supiiosed lealitics , nothing, nothing is 
without Him, or so opposed as to define Him , He li.is no opposite. But 
He has detail, if we might so express ourselves. He has no opposite, but 
His actual deeds and attributes are made uji of them He can never be 
defined, but we can aiijiroach a definition. 10very ojiposite that we dis¬ 
cover brings Him nearer. All the thronging results of science may bej, 
said to be the discoveries of opposites. lOvery opposite fopnd out by 
brain, or eye, or glass, or measure, e\ery tool with its adapted edge, every 
Structure in the subdivisions of mechanics is an added item in the rearing , 

Compare book ii., page 165. I have not followed Mr. Wyntlcld’s most impressive 
^ud effective translation literally, but I have preferred it to others. 

Ualfis iwe mine. 
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'‘’r ■; “ God has no Opposite” 










of that great edifice made up of differences out of which we approach- 
Him. Without the recognition of difference no consciousness can exist,' 
and the pang of miseiy is the actual condition to the thrill of rapture as 
to the calm of peace. 

Surely it is a consoling as well as an impressive thought to the thinker, 
that noWithslanding the conflicts in his mental processes he does not 
think in vain that to the uniicrsc of op]>usites on i\hich he works there is 
a unity towards which he may inderinilely pi ogress.* ‘Klod has no 
opposite”, It gives consolation to the Jotr, for he knows that every result 
which he bungs foith, .sharjily fa( mg eithei menace or defect, brings him 
nearer to the ll.iimonised. Well ni.i> we atrept the “pulse of thought,” 
“ the grasp,' “the split,” “the combination’’t M liat consolation above 
all It gives the ^uljenr ' How- opjjositions tend to make us doubt' How 
can there be a purpose in so iimcli lieas»)n, su( h eijuivocation, and such 
oppression as we see^ How is it possible tliat theie i an be anything so 
mean? Surel) lieie, if anywheie, is (lod's Opposite Vet even heie the 
old I'ersian’s w'oid holds good Goil means the caiiifT as the only being 
that can define the good 'I hat good is somewheie, and all of us will be 
sure sonic day t(j find it out (lod has no opposite*, and He peihaps 
never makes us moie .uiilel) sensilne to His (loodncss than when He 
permits us to let oil and with disgu*-! from what seems the contradictory 
opposite of all that He <an be 


* ( omiinii K int’s “ .Xil iHilelinitum ” 

+ Ilegd’s “ licgiifl, iirtliuil, schluss 
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UnJ)I!.r this ajiproprialc title the learned translator has eollected three 
texts, all dealing with the same subject, the legendary history of Zoroastei 
and his lehgion. 'Ihe fust and longest is the seventh hook of the 
Dinkaid, which is suiiposed to einhodj the gieater jiart of the lust Spend 
Nask, the second is a brief account of the same subject from the fifth 
book of the I tmk.iid , and the thud t onsists of extracts from the selections 
of Zadsparam, a compilation made liy a piiest ol Sirk.tu near Karman, 
about A.i). yoo, from leligious texts then extant 

In a religion so jieriiharl} cmunisiam ed as the Mn/.da}asna, which lost 
nearly all Its oiigm.il s< njitiires some twentj-thiec eentuiies ago, and has 
been living evei since on tlie few fiagments whu h have esc .xfied destruc¬ 
tion, eked out hj legends of various kinds, and b> traditions as to what 
weie the contents of the lost iiortions, it is necessaiy to make the most of 
every scraji of ancient writing, and even of vviitmgs which though not 
themselves ancient appear to emhod) the contcaits of the jiriiuitive 
documents llcuce the value atU..'.heci hj liaman scholars to texts which 
under any othei cmic umslances would he passed hy as unimportant 

The chief jioint of mteiest m the jneseiit collection lies not so much in 
the marvellous legends ahout /oioastei and his leiigion, which can 
scarcely be said to have a jnactii al value to an> but specialists, as in the 
mateiials which the'y supply foi haimoni/mg Zoioastnan chronology with 
that of Euroiiean hisloiy, and in the light which they thiow on the rise 
and development of this jiectilur cieecl It may howevei lie interesting 
to give a brief sunimar) of the legends befuie considering the wider 
question of the chronology 

In the fiist c»f the three texts ihe suhiect is mtiodiiced bj an account of 
the ancient loyal line* of Iran fiom the piimeval man tlayoniard, through 
the renowned Teshdadian and K.ij.ini.iii dynasties clown to Kai Vishtasp, 
the monarch contemiiurar) with /oioaster, oi Zaratushl as the name is* 
written m Tahlavi IJald and prosaic is the naiiative, and judging from 
the translation veiy ohscuie and involved the style 'Though the names 
in their Tahlavi form are obviously the same as tliose recorded by the 
va^es saci-r Firdausi in the brilliant and fascinating pages of the Sh^hnama, 
there is none of the m>slic cliaim and glamour which the poet throws * 
around Jamshid and Faiidun, Afrasjah and Kustain, though he probably 
drew his information from these old Tahlavi compilations. It would bft,a 
curious and interesting task to trace thi legends of the Shahnama to their 
“Zoroastrian sources, and to endeavour to discover how much or how little 
, of real history lies hid under those old world fables. 
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Having farought down the “ glori6u|^ destiny ” of preserving' the true 
religion to Kai Vishtdsp, the narrative goes on to relate how '^th'e 
splendour, glory, and inarvellousness of the prophet of the Mazda- 
worshipping religion, the best of creations, whoSe guardian spirit is 
reverenced, ZaratUsht of the Spitamas ” was passed on by the creator 
Auharmazd through the material substance of Zaratusht to the “light 


which IS endless." 'I’hence it fled on through sun and moon and stars to 
' the fire in the house of Zoish, thence to the wife of his son who brought 
forth the mothci of /aratiishl. Alaimcd at the radiance which emanated 


from her the piiests, who ))lay the part of wicked persecutois throughout, 
compel her fatlicr to send her away to a distant village, wheic she meets 
. Porush.\spo, is married to him, and in due course gives birth to Zaratusht. 
’'Immediatel) on being born the wondrous child laughs aloud to the great 
dismay of the seven midwives present The jiriesls attempt to destroy 
him, but in v-ain .\t the age of thirty ho meets the angel \'ohumano, who 
takes him a\\d> to a conference with Aiiharmazd which apjiarently lasted 
two jeais, though no account of what passed at it is given On his return 
to eaith lie begins to prearh his leligion, but is rejected by the priests, 
assailed and tcmiiled by demons, and thiow-n into prison, ^^lraculously 
prescived fiom stanation, he is'aided by celestial beings, and finally 
sucieeds in i (inverting King \'ishtasp, and establishing the true religion. 
AH this IS told in the most ininbling, confused stjle In fact it is told not 
in diicct language, liut as a reference to something which has been told 
elsewheie (m the Sjiend Nask ])iol>al>ly) . .so that the indiiect style adds 
to the obs('unty of the text 'I'lie marvels whuh occuired during the 
remaining ihiilj-five jeats of the hie of Zaratusht are next recorded, and 
the nairative pioceeds with the circumstances affecting the leligion till the 
end of the xvorld, when as a climav “ Ahaim.in and the fiend aie annihi¬ 
lated, the renovation loi ihc future existence occurs, and the whole of 
the good cieatioii is provided with punt) anil peifect splendour” 

The shorter ac'count contained in the fifth book of the Dinkard is in- 
teiesting chief!) from us allusion to the Jews and their sacred book, which 
if Its title is correctl) lead as (lyeniaia, is appaiently the (^ernara or second 
part of the Talmud In a method of writing, however, like that of 
Pahlavi, in which one character has half a dozen ^j^Iues, the reading of 
this name cannot he moie than guesied at As we are told that the w'ord 
read as Gyemaia ma) also be read Simra, it is permissible to feel a little 
doubtful as to the identification, which if correct would certainly be 
interesting But that the lews arc alluded to seems certain from the 
statement that King I.oharasp, father of \’ishUisp, was an ally of Nebu- 
chadnev/ar (Bukhl Nasih, he is called) at the siege of Jerusalem. The 
* name “ Beta Makdis of Arum " is probably meant for Baitu’l Mukaddas 
of Rum, “the hoi) house of Syria,” the well-known name of Jerusalem in 
Arabic. 

‘The extracts from the .Selections of Zad-sparam contain matter similar 
to the'two preceding texts, and in some particulars supply details wanting 
4 n them. Such, for instance, arc the various intrigues and machinations 

'-'of the Karaps or priests of the old religion against Zaratffsht, 

^ ' . ' - 



i^ccouDt of what' passed at the conference with Afihartnazd and thef\ 
.‘Wchangels. They also exhibit some of the fundamental precepts of they 
' Zoroastrian religion j the five “ dispositions ” or characteristic (qualities of 
priests, and the ten admonitions. 

More interesting perhaps to the general reader is the chronological 
question raised by certain dates supplied in these selections. The trans- 
' lator in his learned and elaborate introduction gives reasons for believing 
,’that these Ptdilavi versions of Avesta texts weie completed in the fourth 
century of our era, and revised in the sixth. They “mention no poisons 
or events of a later date than the reign of Kai Khusio I. (v n. 531-578).” 
It may therefore fiom internal evidence be safely concluded that “these 
Pahlavi versions present a fairly complete view of the /oroastiian legends 
current in Sassanian times.” And another and in many ways im])ortant 
inference follows from a consideration of these and similar texts, namely, 
that the ancient writeis regard Zoroaster not as the founder of a totally 
new religion, but as the reformer of an existing one Ills obje« t was not 
to set aside all the forms of worship ptevaleiit in his time, hut to retain, 
amplil), and elevate the worship of good spirits, while strictly prohibiting 
the propitiation of evil ones 

This view of /oioasters mission is impoitant in iii.in> wa>s It explains 
the marvellous vitality and persistence of his religion, and its power of 
resistance to foieign influences It also explains the c.ase with which in 
later times the Mazda worship was leieived on the shoies of India, and 
settled down amicably among the vaiioiis Hindu sects It was accepted 
in fact, though this was due partlj to misicinesentation, .is only one of the 
many foiins of Hinduism It is impoitant also with legaid to ttie ciuestion 
of chronology. 'I’he /oro.istruan epoch is the “coming of the religion,” 
an event which is fixed at the c onference w ilh Anhann.izd m the 30th year 
of the Teacher’s life , which is also the thirtieth >e.ii of the leign of King 
Vishttisp 'i'hifc event is brought into connexion with Jsuropean chronology 

by the statement m Bundalnsh xxxiv. 7, 8, th it it oc c utied 27a years before 

■ 

the death of Alexande? in i:c 323, it , i: i 505 /.id spa tarn, however, 
states, xxiii. 12, that the religion lasted till the three hundredth }eai, after 
which “the leligion is disturbed and the monarchy is contested ” If as is 
probable this refers, to the invasion of Persia by Alexander, which cannot 
be placed later than 1: i 331, it would give n c 031 as the date of the 
founding of the religion, and the death of Alexander m r. c. 323 would 
have been m the 3o.Sth jear instead of in the 27311! 'I'lieie is thus a 
discrepancy of thirty-five years between the two accounts, which is probably 
due to intentional errors introduced into the Iliind.ihish for the purpose of 
making the leading events fall in with its traditional system of dividing the 
history of the world into twelve millennia The postponement of the end 
>.of the tenth millennium brings history into accotd with the successive 
developments of the religion. 

Eliminating these discrepancies v.e get ihe date. i!.c' 660-583 as that'of 
j the lifetime of Zaratusht. Vishtasp (Pers. Gushlasp) is usually identified 
/With Hystaspes, the father of Darius, but his fabulously long reign of lac^ 

' - jjg taken to represent a dynasty, probably that of which a list. 
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is given 6n the Behistun inscription. The received date of the eieVatioh*!^ 


of Darius,' son of Hystaspes, to the throne of the Empire is bc . 521 , 
though of course he may have ruled, as a sub-king over the tribe of 
Persians, before this. Even so, however, it is difficult to bring him quite 
into touch with Visht.'isp. At any rate, it may be admitted that stated in 
general terms the traditional date of /.aratusht falls somev^hcre in the sixth 
or seventh century before Christ I’he modern Parsi calendai supports 
this-view'. Hy .an ingenious (ahulation the origin of this method of 
reckoning tune is fixed .it \ d 505 in the reign of this same Darius 
Owing to the omission of our one day in every fouith or Icap-ye.ir the 
Parsi New Yeai’s 1 )ay rclieats one d i> in every four years, so that it retreats 
all round the jeai in i,.)f>o years. The « alculation is e\]ilained very lucidly 
at p. xliii of till introduction 

This traditional d.ite of /ai.itusht is ‘•oinewliat of a stumbling-block to 
the rompaiative philologist, because the language of the Avesta is un¬ 
doubtedly a sister-tongue to Sanskiit, and not iiieiel) to classical Sanskrit, 
but to the archaic language C)1 the Rig Veda. It would haidly be ])Ossible 
to place the e.ailiei C.ilha lijinns of the V.asna so late as I).iiius Tl)sta.spis. 
Of course It IS not neccssaiy to suppose tli.it /.uathiistra die Spit.niia w'rote 
the whole or even an) ])ait of the Axesta collection himself lJut if not 
W’ritten by him tlic'y must h.ivc been wtitlcn by his disnjiks, .is he himself 
IS mentioned by name It is tiuc ibat the (latlias have the ajijiearance of 
scattered verses put louelher hom different sources, and it would be quite 
legitimate to sui»j)ose th.it we have m them leinains of .ancient hviiiiis which 
from cont.ainmg sentmie-nis ni ac'coul.ince wiih the piineiplcs of Zoro.astei’s 
reformed religion wen ul.lined and re-cMst, still preserving their .archaic 
language. It must be lemcuibeied that we know nothing definite or reli.able 
about the liistoi) of I’ctm.! befiire the use of the .\el'.eiiienicl cl)ii.isty 

But if the tr.iditioiial date of /.aratiisht is ino late*, that of the (Ireeks 
and Rom.ans whieli places him in 1: c f»ooo o’ theresahout!. is niijcli too 
early. It is plausihU .iccounted for b) supposing it to be b.ascd on the 
P.ahlaM tiadition bv which the classical /oio.aslei of the seventh millen¬ 
nium lie. IS identified with “the tiaditional /iratilsht in his ante-natal 
spnitual state aftei he had ceased to be a meie Fravashi 01 jirnnary idea, 
and had become an inlelhgent, moving, and peison.al existence, blit still a 
spirit.” 'Fhal a roiicia'iioii of this sort, so purely esoteric and peculiar, 
should have iieiietialecl to h’lnope is not sin prising The religion of the 
Magr certaiiil) had some eflecl upon tlnosticism, as the simikinly of the 
Fravashis to the ('itiosiic 1'ons, among many other ]>oints, shows The 
solution of this cjucstion, however, lies be)ond the scope of the present 
work. 

Theic are inai.; othet points in this interesting work which well de.serve 
careful stiulv. ihough it ma) be feaied that the uncouth and crabbed style 
of the original has not been sufficiently toned down in the translation to 
make it ple.'isant leading to any hut a specialist in this department of 
research. 
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Sooks of the East ’ Series.] ; :;*> 

^ oiSlr" facility of reference we publish with some of our (juarterly revi^-'^i. 
ot^jOr more of " The Sacred Books of the East ’’ Series, a complete list of 'thtiii^,' 
'.fal^ht up to date, which we hope our readers and Oriental scholars generally wiB 
consider to be a useful addition. The Scries now stands as follows (ist January, 1899^: 

‘the sacred books of the east.* 


.(Tmnslated by \anous Oriental SihoLir-s, and edited by the Rt. Hon. F Max Muller.) 


f 

• 

First Series, Vols 1 XXIV. 8 \u, cloth 

Vol. 1 . The Upanishads Translated liy F. Max 
MOllI'K Part i. ids od 

Vol. II. The Sacrcil Laws i>f ihe Aryas, as 

taufchk in the Schools of \{)astaiiiba, < laiilaiiia. % tsi^h- 
and naiidhly.111.1 '1 lanslatcd by Cii oki. Bi hi 1 k 
P ttt 1 St^ond kditioii lo'. ul 

Vol. Ill. The Sacred Buoks of China. The 
Texts of Confuuiiiian 'I ranskited b) f \mi s Ei iioi!. 
Parti isi 6d 

Voli IV. The 7 end-.\.\est.i r.i»t ] The Ven- 

dicUd. rranslatul li\ Iami s IIvumi si h ii u S.iiiinl 
edition. I p 

Vol. V. The I’ahlavi Texts Ti.iiis],ilcd hy !•' 
W. Wesi Parti 1.. ihI 

Vols. VI. and IX The t^lur’.in Ti.insl.iied hy 
E. H Paisikk jis 


\'ol. WIV I’ahl.'tvi Texts Translated by E. 

W \\i I l'.irt III 10s 6<1 

Second Series, \c>ls. .\\V—XLl.X. 8 vo, 
< loth 

Vol \\\ Mann. Transited by (ipORG 

Itl 111 I I IS 

Vol .\\ \ 1 The S.it.tpatha-I>iahinana Tians- 
liudlii |m II s Li.i.i I iM. I’.iiill n> Jill s IIL and 
l\ us t,d 

Vols \\\ II and XWHl The Sacred Books 

ofCliin.i 111! I S'I »t ( oiifucionisiii Translated by 
|\visli(i<,i Puts in ind IV '5s 

Viils. \\ 1 \ and \\\'. The (Ir/hya Sfdras, 

Kulto dI \(dii Mnm(.siii Lermmmes Iraitslatedby 
Hi I u \ ' f )i j» ' I i Mi 

Parts I iixl II ]'s 6d laoii 


Vol. VIL The InsUtutes ilf VjsIi//u Tiaiislaltd 
by Jim lus JoLi \ I'fs f>d 

Vol. VIII The IJhagavadijiEi, wiih The San.il- 

ai^AUyai and Titt \iiui;ul I laiisl th d h\ K\ iiit \iii 
Tximii^K 'IliANij Sfiiim! trill KiMad I'dition 
ioi» 6 d 

VoL X* The l)hainiiKi|}.HLt, trauslatcd irtmi I’.ili 

by F M^\ M11111 , iiid 1 In Snti 1 Ni| ua, tt iiisl mi d 
fromP'ihliy V I'AUsiiOi 1 , licni.; < aiioiuc.ii BD<»k^ •>! 
thaBuddInsts 'sittimi biliUdu im (ui S 

VoL XI. Buddhist Siittas TraiislalLd fioiii Pali 

bjT W. RhVS DaxIDS ins lid 

VoL XII The aSaita|Mlha Br.thm.i;/nf .Kkoitlint; ! 

to the 'lc\t (if th'. M iilh\ tiidiiii Stb'iol Iratislileil ' 
byJULirsFa.oLi I u. Put J Books! .iiidll 1 W 

Vol. XIII, Vinay.i 'IV\ls TriansKited fiitra 
the Pall b> T \V Riivs^Jvmh-v .md HhmwnOi* 

OBNIiFRC. Paul 1«)S. ImI 

Vol. Xiy. The Sacred J-aws of ilic Viy.is, as 

tat^htin theSJiooUof \|><isiaiiiba.iMiitamat Vasisji/z/a 
ana Baudh^yaiui lianslatu! by ^ii&okc. Biiiiii 
Port II. lus 6 d 

Vol. XV. The Upanisliads Tiansl.itLd l>y h 
Max Miller Ikirtll los nd 
Vol. XVI. The Sacicd Hooks of f'hin.i I'Iil 
.T txtb of OinfiKitimsiii I'lansl by )AMh Ihm \ 
Part 11 . 10s 6 d 

Vol. XVII, Vin.\ya Tests, Tr.inslalcd fiom 

WIi by*l\ W Kh\s Davids and Hnvi\*\ ()idi», 
UBRG. Part II 10s rnl 

VoL XVIIL Pahlavi 'rexts. Tianslatid hy K 1 
-W.AVrsT. Part II j-s uj 
'Vol. XIX. The Fo-shn hing-tsan-king A lafe 
of Buddha by A^v’aj;!tosb'i Ibidhisattvai ti insbitcd tioai 
^ SanbkrU into Cliiiiest by Dharmiiiksha, v i* 4»(), and 
from Chinese iiiio l!,ni;hsh by Sam UM Ui \i ids 6 d 


\ol XWl 11 k And'aVvcsia Part HI Trans* 
\ ittd )i\ I M Mil I I hi! 

Vo! \\\IJ \vdK l]\inns Parti. Translated 

li\ I M \ ^ M< I I I s iHs hd 

\ 0] \\\IM I Ik Minoi Law-Hook'J, Trans- 
I itiil li^. 1 ii f ii 1 ^ Pull Nlradn, IV/haspati. 

I I hl^ 

\ol \\\!\ TlicWdinla Suiias,witli, 9 ankarft*s 
i iiniiuMU.ii ^ 1 1 111 liitcil Ik (i riiiiiM 1. Parti, 

I X I (I I 

Vol \\\\ rin. i.hii'stions of King Milinda, 
P.4lt I 1 1 itisl tit li liiiiii 111 , Pill liy'1 \V. Rhv^ 

II 'MU' I ) I'll 

\ 1)1 WWI The (Juesliotis ol King Milinda. 

r III 11 I. Ill 

Vol XXWII r.ihl.i\iTt'ts I’.iit IV. Trans. 
Ijliil In F \\ Wisi I.,s 

Vol,.\\X\llI Till \ Ld.uua-.Sutia!>. With 
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“LITERATURE AND SCIENCE.’’* 

1 By* Siw Lei'LL C!1rii<fin, k.c.s.i. 

• 

, When, a few dav.s ago, I was icquested to deliver before this Club^n 
' inaugural address on “ IvUerary Method and Study,” I appreciated the 
r' compliment bul rcali/cd that it was impossible for me, at so short a notice 
^ and with my time laigcly engaged, to do justice to the subject. On the 
other hand, I felt that ] might, with perfect confidence, trust to your 
, generosity and indulgence while the temptation of speaking at Luton on 
a subject other than politics was diflicult to lesist It is moreover a great 
pleasure to be able m any wa\, however feebly, to help the aims and 
objects of a Literary Club which has been founded for the encouragement 
of Study by several of your most distinguished cili/cns, whose names are 
familiar to the outside world for their literary labours and their scientific 
achievements in chemistry, botany, anatomy, and medical jurisprudence. 
You will, thercfoie, I trust, excuse iny want of .rderiuate ]>ieparation and 
forgive me if I do not adhere too closely t(j the methodical line which the 
title of this Icctuie imjrlics, but laihei make such general and jireliminary 
ob.scivations on literaluie and science as seem appiopiiate to the young 
men and young women of a nianufat luring tow'ii like Luton, and reserve 
to another octasioii .my detailed suggestions on lueiaiy method. For it is 
more particularly to the inhabitants of towns, who-.e o< c ujiations are often 
monotonous and distasteful, where life a])[icars sordid, dull and filled with 
sthe perpetual struggle foi m-ccssanes and eomlort, that an inherited or 
acciuircd 'ove of books is the greatest lefresbinenl and delight Those 
who live altogether in the cininlry are siiirouncled evcrywheic, from sunrise 
to sunset, liy the beauties of natuie which in themselves are an education 
to the sympathetic mind ami hcait , bul the town dweller has an especial 
need to counleiact the nariuwmg influence of Ins d.'uly ociupatiuns by as 
close a contact .as be can maintain with the ideal woild, revealed to him in. 
bonks, whcicin, howexet monotonous his toil, he may enjoy the society 
and think the thoughts and breathe the inspiration of the great masters of 
literature, whose wisdom and exi'cnence form the best part of the world’s 
wealth. I'his need of intellectual change and refieshiiieiit grows every (fay 
more urgent foi town dwellers, because the tendency of modern industrial 
life is to the infinite division of labour owing to the multiplication of 
machinery and the eionomic saving that results from such division. The 
result IS that the artisan tends to becoiiie mure and more of an automaton, 
infinitely repeating some monotonous and mechanical process, and he often 
is no more' than the living guaidian of a machine which seems, in its iron. 
^ Tfame, to contain tlie soul and intellect which pioduces the industrial result,. 

* This adiniiable p'ljKi formed the Inaugur.il address at the opening of the first 
, session of the Literary Cluli of Luton, Bedfordshire, England. The wntei is so weft, 

, uowQ, especially in India, that the papei will be read with much interest by all oiu;- 
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rwhile tBe part of the man is only to oil and tend the monster and feed the^ 
-llire which gives it life. In the old days of Greece and Rome, or even 300’ , 
^years' ago in England, the position of the artisan, or rather the craftsman, 
^was very different. Whether a worker in the precious metals, in iron, in 
Ivory, or a weaver of fabrics of the loom, his work ^d art were so self- 
contained that he could put into them his own tliought. and sentiment, 

) unenslaved by the rommeicuilism which to-day destroys artistic work, 
Adam Smith I«ad not then preached the tcunumical doctrine of the di\ision 
of labour; and, from start to finish, the wtjrkinan could see his creation 
grow beautiful beneath his hand All the piocesscs which made perfect 
the completed wotk w’cie his alone; and so far his lot was happiei than 
that of the man who has to-day to pciform a thousand times some trivial 
operation, from which all artistic thought or ciide.'i\our is necessarily 
absent. It is useless for us to complain of the age in which we live and 
of the conditions under which ve laboiii. Wc cannot recall 'he days when 
the craftsman, if he weie a man of natural iiitelhgenre, was almost 
necessarily an aitist, but in days when knowledge and enlightenment 
are no longer tlie jjossession of i>nviKged classes, but, like liglit and air, 
aie blessings common to all, we c'an take caie to guard out souls from the 
deadening innueiice of our dail> work, by the constant stimulus of nohle, 
healthy and inspiring books 'I'his Club has been foiiiicled to encourage 
the youth of laitim to try and live this highci lili, to hiLathe this purer air, 
as necessary to the health and growth of then souls as c)\)gen is to their 
bodies. No nublei unn could an) Association ])Ul hctoic itself tu attempt 
to stem llie torrent of inalenahsm which threatens to drown the best part 
, of our boasted ci\ih/ation. to minister, as Shakcspeaie has esjiussed it, to 
a mind duscased, and 

“Cleanse the stuff'cl hosuni nf th.ct peiiUuis .lull * 

^ Wiiicli waighs upon the heJil " 

In urging you to make friends and counsellois of great and noble books, I 
would say that wealth and material prosperity are not the first things in the 
world, either for n.itions or individuals Clften they aie a hindrance and a 
curse. You remember the young man in the Gospel who had a secret 
, yearning for the higher life but who, fiearing that it implied renunciation 
' ot wealth, went sadly away, foi he had great iiossessions What has, 
through so many gerysiations, glorified the little slase-owning Republic of 
• Athens, far more than its artistic genius or its coloni/ing jiowcr^ It is its 
..literature, still unsurjiassed in dramatic hcaul), in jihilosophical wisdom 
and in boldness of ph)siral reseaich Two thousand )cars hence, w’hat 
, will our descendants hold to he the chief glory of the reign of the Great 
Elizabeth, when the story of the Spanish .Arm.'ida shall have grow-n as dim 
..itas the wars of Troy? 'I’lien, as to-day, the twin stai s, .Shakespeare ynd Bacon, 
J^^ill shine as the crowning glory of the Kh/abethan heaven During thg 
^reign of Queen Victoria, which will ever remain a memorable epoch in the 
^history of humanity, the iire-eminence of literature has diminished, owing 
^'tb the wonderful development of natural or physical science; and beside 
names of writers like Herbert Spencer and Tennyson will shine with* 

. ,K 2 . * 
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equal light those of Darwin, Huxley, Kelvin, and Lister. To this point. I ’, 
will return. But the conclusion is in no way affected that the true greatness^-’. 
and distinction of a nation is not primarily due to its warriors or even its ^ 
statesmen, who hurry across the woild's stage in storm and tumult, but to ' 
its writers, either in^literatiiio or in science, who have reduced the sum of - 
human misery and added to human ha])piness, and whose accumulated 
wisdom is the best inhcntanc e ol all succeeding generations. If you desireo 
to sec an csample of the deadening innuenc,e of the evclusrve stiuggle for 
wealth and mateiial prospent) on the highei life, you have only to look 
across the Atlantic to tlu- United States of \merica, which aie iich and 
powerful, with an enoinioiis territory and a lapidl) increasing jropulation. 
But the .\meiic.ins ha\e not yet leali/eci that these advantages do not of 
themselves confer national ciisiinciion, and that, if then country were to 
sink beneath tlic ocean to nioirow, it would in history fill a very small 
place compaied with the tiny Re|)ubli( of \thens In -\merica, at any 
rate among the men, ecluc.ition is so directed to coiuinercial ends, and in 
its highei branches the s< lent fic i*. jilac ed so much .ibove the literary 
method that the imagination is staivccl and the jiowci of oiigmal literary 
production seems decaying, winch is .in unnatuial and dangerous symptom 
in a young and \igorous community 'I'hc olci iace of writeis of distinc¬ 
tion, such .IS l.ongfcllow, llryant, Holmes .md Washington Irving, have 
died out, and the Amciicans who aic most piomment in cultivated 
European opinion in art oi litei.itiiie, like S.nigenl, lleniy James, or 
Maiion Crawford, live habitually out ot \merica and dr.tw then inspiiation 
from England, Iiance, and Italy. I was leading the other day a little 
book called “ Kokoro, ’ wiitten by an Ameiican, lull of giace and delicate 
fancy, but the authoi had lived foi many years as a I*iofes.sor in a 
University m jap.ui.'The greatest ot English ciitus of this generation, 
Matthew' Arnold, in the last essay he e\ei wiote, discussed an opinion, 
which 1 had evi>ressed m a book on '‘'I'he tlreat American Rcjiublic,” 
that there w’as no countiy in which a cultiv.itcd human being could live 
with less pleasuie than in Ainpiica , and when I heard him deliver his first 
lecture in New 'S'oik, 1 le.'ih/ed the tiiith of this remark and how deep a 
gulf in sympathy lay between the ciitic and his audience. But I will not 
dwell on the shoitconungs ot oui Amenc.in cousins when we have so many 
of our own. \\e have, m a different degiee, the same defects, which are, 
indeed, insepaiable from the conditions ot oui model-.! life 1 believe that 
the degeneration of the puie hteiaiy hahit and instinct is but a passing 
]>hase of American life, and that .\mei icans will, with the larger national 
ambition which is now possessing them, take in time a worthy place in the 
Temple of V.unassus. That such may be the case I earnestly desire, for 
I am one of those who look to the coidial and sympathetic union of 
England 'and America as the most inqiuitant factor of the history of the 
twentieth ccmuiy. That this feeling is shared hy the best and mostdis-. 
tinguished Ameiicans, I am convinced, and in evidence I would read to.• 
you one graceful sentence from a lettei to me of the American Ambassador, '• 
written a few days before he left England to take up the responsible position.^^ 
^ Secretary of State: " 1 sometimes feel that the only advantage w$, XanjcMi^; 
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?*|iossess ^over you is that wc have two native countries while you have 
but one.” 

Before offering any positive suggestions as to choice of books and methods 
of study^ It is necessary to clcai the ground by considering in a little more 
detail the conditions undei which the education of young men of the 
presept day must be carried nn By education I do not mean that 
^grounding in essentials, the mere foundations of elementary Knowledge 
which the boy^or the girl acquires at school 'I’hc higher education begins 
where the school ends the superstrut tuie which the human soul has to 
inhabit for life must be built each for himself, when he has rcalired what 
are his tastes, his tendencies, and the duet tion in which his life work lies. 
No doubt school-training counts for much, if it be intelligent and worth), 
for the best part of the education of a t hild is the healthy development of 
inherited tendencies. Hut the true and ctimplete tiaming of mind anti 
character by the choice of books and stud) begins where the elementary 
education ends, and the intellectual life oi death of the human soul is in 
the power of each one of us, tti t hoosc the right way or the wrong way to 
its triumph or undoing 

The difficulty of choite would at first sight apjiear to be enhanced by 
the enormous development of lileratuie and the multiplication of books, 
and, on the other hand, by the stress and comiictition of modern life which 
compels the student, who has little money and less leisure, to oicupy him¬ 
self in great pait with technical and scientific training, without which he is 
unfitted to take his part in the fierce struggle for I'xistence But these 
conditions, if the) be less sujioifu lally ngaided, lessen and do not increase 
the difficulty of chon e latcrature is a vast tropical gaiden in which grow 
magniiicent forest-trees and delicious fruits and fragrant floweis, togethci 
with rank undei giowth and poisonous berries and blossoms In this garden, ' 
too, there st.inds, as in the (Jarden of Kden, the tice of knowledge of good 
and evil, But^he inherited experience of mankind, and the divine instinct 
which teaches us to hate the evil and cljoose the good, has left us little 
doubt as to what fruits we may eat with safety and what poison flowers we 
should avoid. The judgment of the world h >s been justly and finally 
passed on the works of all those great writeis, jKiets, dramatists, novelists, 
historians, and philosojihers who have entered into the 'I'emplc of Fame, 
and the multiplication of epheineial liteiaturc, tiivial, w'orthless, or demoral¬ 
ising, will in no way weaken the authority of the decision. 

The pressing neces‘«i() of kc-ejnng abicast witli the swift development of 
natural and ph)SKa] science, which is the dominant note of the age in 
which we live, while it does not make it moie difficult to choose the best 
- literature, certainly leaves less time in which to study and digest it. The 
, inherited sum of human knowledge is now' so vast that the most industdous 
of us can only pick up a few fragments from the tabic of lcarnii)g which is 
so lavishly spread ; and this lenders it the nioie important for us to choose 
wisely and not to waste our scanty leisure on literature which is idle, harm- 
j.-, ful or, at the best, like the apjiles of the 1 )ead Sea, dust and ashes in our 
’ ^mopth. Nor can we afford to neglect, even for the delight and mental 
j^Tefreshment of the highest literature, the results of science which, day by' 










day, is unfolding to ds the secrets of the earth and heaven and 
^ by its discoveries the conditions of our social and physical life. No man^ 
,, in these days can be a complete individual, properly furnished for his life^ 
work, who is not to*some extent acquainted with the last results of inquiry^ 
‘ in sociology, psychology and natural science, while it will be impossible^^l 
for England to maintain hei commercial supremacy and feed the croyrded <'* 
■ millions of her cities unless, by general technical training in schools andj' 
' colleges, the strongest stimulus be given to a])plied scicneg in our manu- 
•4 factures, and to original scientific research. I should like to direct your 
’•' attention to an addicss recently given to the students at the Mason College, 

^ Birmingham, by the famous geologist, Sii Aichibald (leikie, who chose for 
^ his subject “Science in Isdiication,” and another by Sir Norman Lockyer 
’* to the students of the Royal College of Science, I.ondon. But the first of 
• these is jiaiticulaily worthy of attention, as it sums up, with singular ability 
and imjiarliaiity, the lelative claims of science and literature, and the 
necessity of allowing both a fair jilace in a modern education. It is 
because I realize so stiongly the necessity foi scientific training, and am 
looking so anxiously for the advent of a Chancelloi of the Exchequer 
of foresight and genius, who will grant ^('20,000,000 sterling for 
technical education, to be ic-jiaid a bundiedfold in coinmeirial pros¬ 
perity, that I sympathize, but little w’llh those tc.ichers who seem 
too exclusively to advocate the claims of literature as a sufficient 
intellectual ecjuqunent 'I'hcse men, distinguished though they may be 
as writers or critics, live mostly apait from the world of action, and in 
their devotion to their literal) pursuits .seem to ignoie the modern neces¬ 
sity of giving a large jiail ol our leisuie to sc.ientific- study, ccjually im¬ 
portant and cngiossing Mr. l iedeiic Harrison h.as wiitten a delightful 
essay, full of wise suggestion, on the " C'hoice of Rooks,'’ which I heartily 
, commend to you Hilt it seems to me to be w-ritten, as it were, f/i vacuo, 
unimpressed by the atmosphere which en\c.lops our modern’ife. He urges 
. with admirable force the ch.irms and advantages of literary study, and the 
T Style and meiit of the acknowledged masters in literature; but he expects , 


too much of the modern student, whom he would confine to authors, 
already become classic s, and treats with a sc arc ely veiled contempt the - 
greater part of contemporaiy liteiatiire l-’oi him the doors of the Temple - 
of Parnassus ha\e been finally closed 01 only open jealously and at rare , 
intervals to admit a new-eoiiiei among the Immoitals. Qf course, so^ 
accomplished a wiitcr does not ignoie science, but he does not give to-,,' 
its study the importance which, in modem tunes, is its due, for, after all, 

‘ human life is short, knowledge is limitless, and our many inventions have ? 
* not improved the quality of the human brain, or increased, if indeed they ^ 
have not diminished, oui jiGwers of imagination, reflection, and memory. ^ 
We cannot, know* or leai n evei \ thing, and the keynote of our educational' ? 
Ssvpolicy of to-day is to exaimnc our intellectual baggage and equipment and^ 
‘decide what we must abandon and what it is necessary to retain. The'^ 
<« innate conservatism of the English charactei has maintained in our large^J 
r' schools and Universities a mediaeval scholasticism, which, with all.ito 
J!^dvantages in the formation of style and character, is still 
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^hich some ten years of my life were passed; nor would I venture to do^ -'; 
f^so'ih the presence of such distinguished classics as your President, and''<)^ 
f ^Mr. Neville Sworder ; but 1 would insist that the system of teaching them ; 
i^s ridiculously inadequate, when it is considered that the superficial know- 
'• ledge of the classics acquired by the average schoolboy is gained at the 

• expense of modern languages and literature, without which the student, 

• when he enters real working life, is hopelessly at sea. We are handi(.apped 
in every market in the world b> the linguistic deficiencies of Isnglishmeu. 

I can speak from experience, for I am connected with several great under¬ 
takings, banks, and railways in foreign countries, and the difficulty of 
finding competent, well-educated English clerks, with a tlioiough colloquial 
knowledge of French and German, is almost insuperable. It is beside 
the question to assert that English is the world language of the future, and 
that the necessity for other nations to learn Isnglish i-. far gi eater than for 
US to learn the languages of the Continent 'I'his argument is unworthy of 
a vigorous-minded people, who must not tiust to the chances of the future, 
but must now gird up its loins fur the race unless it is content to be left 
behind. 

It is perhaps because I lather belong to the woild of action than to the 
study that your club has done me the hunoui to inviic me to address you. 

I have, it is true, written a good many books, which 1 advise you to neither 
buy nor read, .is your time m.iy be better employed , but my sympathies 
are with the world of woik, m w'liich mj life has been passed. This is 
why I have spcciall) pressed u[Jon you, who h\e in a manufacturing town, 
the claims of scientific culture as equal to those of literary study. But 
1 do not deny that by limiting your study ul literatuic >ou must lose a 
part of the chief delight of life, which it evei lefieshes, strengthens, and 
renews; the outside conscience, as it were, lesponsive to thataivilhin us, 
moulding our conduct m accordance with the inspired teadiing of the 
great souls who are the guides and masters fur humanil) for all time. 

But the modem man, and especialf}* the modern hmglishman, has 
Other claims than those of s< icncc, which divert him from literary study. 
Mr. Fredeiic Ilarnsun would piobably not deign to consider newspapers 
as worthy of the regaid of any human being. But the Englishman is not 
as he was at the beginning of the century, with no appreciable share of 
political power, whicli w.is eiuiicly usurped by the privileged classes Now', 
political power has‘been cnti listed to the people, and each one of us 
should realize that with powci comes responsibility, and that to the honesty 
and patriotism of us all, individually and collectively, the welfare of this 
^ great Empire has been confided. AVith the coiisciousness of this glorious 
responsibility has come to most Englishmen an aiiprcciation of British 
interests throughout the woiId which almost seems a new sense. We 
i are no longer satisfied with the local interests of Luton, of Bedfordshire, 
jor of the-British Isles Our interests aic as wide as our Empire, anti 
yall parts of the world—China, the Cape, Canada, Australia, India, Siam, 

• Md the Soudan - are as familiar in our mouths as household words. 
^Tob'e a complete citizen, you must consequently be instructed in home,. 
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and foreign politics—that is to say, you must give up a share of your '■ ^ 
reading leisure to newspapers. But, further than this, you must avoid, 
as much as possible, the whirlpool of party strife, which is profitless and 
demoralizing to us all, an«l must, as responsible citizens, try to iimierstand 
the princijiles on which all political <|ucstions finally rest. For all things« • 
in earth and heaven, fiom the movements o*" the stars to your own in¬ 
herited tendencies, arc go\crned by law, and as the deeper and far 
more important jiart of politic s cannot be gained from party newspapers, * 
you must find leisure to rc-ad works like Ilcrbeit Spencer s “Principles 
of Sociology" and l.e<ky's “I.iberty and Democracy,” if you aspne to 
perform youi jiolitK al functions intelligently and worthily. 

I have not time to discuss so large a i]uestion as ,the choice of books 
in the se\eral departments of literature lJul, as I ha\e before said, the 
great masters have taken their place foi ever, and there is little difficulty 
in knowing what to read 'I’lie more iiniiortani iioint is to know what 
to avoid .And in this yoiu own trained sense must c hiefly guide you. 

I firmly beluve that the general tendency of human nature is towards 
the good, and that it is stniggling pcrjietuall) to a higliei Ie\el Kneourage 
this tendency, and earnestly endeavour to (dioosc", foi you have a choice, 
the good i.ithei than the cm! Nouiish \oui soul on elevating, noble and 
inspiring liteialuie, and lo-ave that which starves and degrades the soul to 
those who piefei, like the man with the muck lake iii Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’’ to occupy theiiisebes with the liletature of the dust bin and the 
guttei 

One woid of fiiencllv counsel 1 would give to joung men and young 
women also, foi m the tmining for the higher life there is no leason to 
consider the clifTereiicc of sex, and this i-, to make close and intimate 
friends of at least two books, one pro^e and the othei jtoclij , one to 
strengthen and enlighten the rondiict and c'liaracter, the other to satisfy 
the craving of the soul for emotion and imagination I, well remember 
when 1 was a joung man about iS T foinied twci such fiieiiclships, which 
have lasted mj life 'I’he juose book was “Saitoi Resartus,” by f’arlyle. 

I lecall the day, many je.iis ago, when in the gallciy of the Union at 
Cambridge I came across this memorable and epoch making liook, and 
sat down to lead it thiough a w'lnter afteinoon It seemed to me an 
inspiration, a revelation, a now gospel More than ati) book m the world 
it influenced my life, and is still iii) constant comjianion, and. .although 
Carlyle has not the same fascination foi this gciieiation as for the last, I 
could lec'omniend to )oung people no work nobler in its aims or more 
filled with a righteous c ontempt for what is mean and unworthy. My 
second life friend was and is I’ennjson, whose iioems in those days I knew ^ 
by heart, and even though he does not compare in creativ'e and original 
genius with some of the great c lassies, yet for a uniformly high level of 
thought and expression, foi human sympathy and for melodious beauty ' 
he is a delightful and inconipaiablc coiii])anion of whom one ‘can never 
weary. 'I'hose are indeed iinhapjiy who can find no joy and companion* 
ship in books. The love of books is an ever new’ delight, which grows 
more keen with advancing age when more active pleasures fail us. The^ 
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« great and inspiring thoughts of noble men, enshrined iit books, are our '' 
constant solace in sickness and misfortune ; they people our solitude with*' 
the creations of fancy, they are friends who never grow cold or change. 
And more than this, they strengthen and arm us for the bati'c of life, they 
encourage us, by example and prci epr, in patriotism, self-sacrifice and 
devotion to humanity, and the> fuinish us with the courage to face a 
future which their philosophi has deimvcd of its tcirors A life so inspired 
is a life of duty, of sacrifice foi others, and its end is well dcsciihed by 
Tennyson * 

“To pas'- when Life its lieht withdinws. 

Nut \'iiil uf ii{'lituous seif-apiilaiisc, 

Niii in a ineiily sellisli cause 

“ In some i^iioil lause, nol in nnue own 
To |ieiisli, wept Tor, lionoui il. Known, 

\nil like a w.iiiioi oveilhiown 

“ Wliost Lyes .in ilnii with ^loiioiis ti.ii. 

When soilcil with noMi. iliisi hi hL.iis 
Ills ifunirj’s w.-n-soni; thiill his ,.ii» 

“ Tlicn (lyiiiQ of a nioital siiokt 
Wlut tiini the to(.in.in s Imt i' InoKi 
-And .ill till w’.M IS lull il in sinol.i " 
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It is quite evident that Stone-worshq), so common among the ancients, 
formed an important ingredient in tlie system of religion observed by those 
■ who constructed the Ka’ba,—ilie chief 'I'emplc of the Isidmic faith in the 
city of Makka. What may have been the exact origin of this peculiar 
' form of worship—to wit, that of shapeless lumps of stone—is a point ^ 
' which now baffles investigation. It is found impossible,' through want of 
trustworthy data, to decide w'hether the homage ])aid in ancient times to 
stones in all parts of Arabia, arose in the first instance from the worship of 
'the celebrated “ Illack Stone ” of the Ka’ba, oi whether, on the contrary, 
the worship of this jnece of stone was not rather the outcome of the 
national tendency to Stone-woiship in general Anyhow, there are several 
pieces of stone in and aiound the 'I'einple ol Makka that for a variety of 
reasons are objects of profound veneiation throughout the Muhammadan 
world,—the said world consisting of about a hundred and eighty millions 
of our contenqioraries. \\ c jmrpose iii the present sketch to limit our 
attention to one only of these stones. 

In the ninth year of the Hajua, immediately after the siege and capture 
of Makka by the host of the Faithful who swarmed down with the Prophet 
from Madina for the pur[)Osc, Muhammad issued a pioclamatiou that none 
but faithful adherents of his should in fuluie gain access to the Ka’ba and 
to the riles and ceremonies connected with it In keeping with this law, 
all the roads leading into the city aie to this day carefully guarded at 
distances vaiymg from thiee to ten miles in the diffeienl directions from 
the city, so that it is luipu'.sible that anyone not an adherent of one or 
other of the four so called " orthodox ’ divisions of the Sun.ii sect should 


'',be able, except by some cleverly-planned evasion ol Islamic law, to gain 
access to the sacred spot. We find, m consequence, that the accounts 
given by different writets as to the nature and appearance of the Black 
Stone, exhibit some consideiablc variations, for orthodox Musalmdns 
cannot be prevailed upon to give a straightforward description of it, and 
mere adventurers, like the several Kurojiean Hajis (Burckhardt, Burton, 
and the others) could only gratify their intelligent curiosity by stealthy 
investigations. Detection in the act of pursuing such investigation would 
have cost the travellers their lives, in pursuance ^as Muhammadans suppose) 

. of the law of the Projihct. N'our faithful Musalman cannot understand 
' that any other motive than worship should lead anyone to visit Makka. 

As instances of the differences of statement to which we have alluded - 
may mention what our intelligent travellers have recorded concerning 
‘ 'the nature of the Black Stone. One of them tells us that it is undoubtedly ' 
. Va huge aerolite, —an opinion which scaicely harmonues with its reputed i 
'qadliity of floating in water, since aeiohtcs usually contain a large percentt^ - 


of heavy metallic matter, such as iron pyrites. Another traveller reports 
that it looks like a piece of lava, containing small extraneous parties ofij 





tom. 


pome' wHite^and-yello'insh substance. Still another of these authorities I 
affirms that it is a fragment of volcanic basalt, sprinkled throughout its'-l 
surface with small, pointed, coloured crystals, and varied with felspar upon * 
a dark ground, like coal, —eveepting one of its protuberances, which 
happens to be a little reddish Others, again, claiming an equal title to 
exact knowledge, give it as their opinion that is nothing else than an 
ordinary piece of stone from one of the (juarries in which the Makkan 
territory abounds. These last-mentioned tiavellei-s, however, appear to 
overlook the*circumstance that this oimiion of theirs does not take due 
cognisance of that properly of the Stone to whu h we have just alluded, 
and also the circumsiam e that the only kind of stone yielded by the 
Makkan quarries is a sort of gray giamte In the midst of so much conflict 
of o]}inion, seriously placed on record by competent and iin]}artial observers 
"who have themselves seen and examined the lelu, it obviously is very 
difficult for anyone to determine, with anj degree of comfortable certainty, 
what the nature of the black Slone really is As to the orthodox Muham¬ 
madan, he views the whole (jiieslion as one of the sacrevl mysteries of the 
Faith , and to all inquiry he has but one answei, —become a Musalni.in, 
and then you will know. 

But not so difl'icult is it to foim an idea .is to its si/c and piesent appear¬ 
ance; though even heie, loo, the authorities differ among themselves In 
form it IS an irregular oval,—the meiiuality of Us two longer suli-s imparting 
to it a somewhat semu n< ul.u appearance. It measures .ibout six inches in 
height and eight in breadth, -the dcmietci on its lower .and widci side 
being eight inches .ind a half The suifaoe is jiiotuherant anil somewhat 
knobby or undulating, and has the .ijijieaiance of being composed of a 
number of sin.tller stones of different si/es and shapes, securely fitted 
together with cement, and perlectly smooth Its ajijieai.ance is as though 
the original piece of stone h.id been broken to j lei es by a violent blow 
‘ and then iep.\{red. And, as a matter of fact, this appeals to be the true 
explanation of this irregulaiity of the suiface . for it is recorded by the 
Arabian hLslorians of the Ka’ba that ih* the year 413 of the ILajira an 
'emissary of a c ertain Isgyptian Khalila, known as “ tlie mad Ivhalifa Hakim,” 
shattered it to pieces hy a stroke of a < lub , and they 1 elate that after this 
event, the pieces, and even the dust also, were c arofiilly restored, and the 
fragments cemented togelhei In orclei, however, to render the smashing 
theory at all credible, we .are compelled to fall back iqion conjecture;— 
either this rude onskiught was effected cluiing some war of the l^igyptians 
with the authoiities at M.tkka, 01 the conditions of access to the 'I'emple 
must have been much less stringent m the earlier centimes of thelMuslim 
period than they aie now. but be that as it may, the protuberances 
mentioned are twelve or fifteen m numbci, and aie such as to impart to 
the surface of the .Stone a muscular 01 pebbly appearance. Near the 
middle there is a hollow whuh reaches to about as much as two inches 
;i. below the outer edge of the .'^tom, and is of a kind to suggest to the 
".visitor the surmise that one of the protuberances may have been removed. 
^•The colour of the surface of the relic is at the present lime a deep reddish 
\^own,—-or, as some have described it, a metallic black and notwith- 
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Standing the polished appearance imparted to it by the constant touching . 
of unnumbered myriads of devotees, it yet bears on its undulating surface 
what appear to be evident marks of volcanic origin. These muscular 
protuberances, however, are attributed by the Muslim authorities to the 
incessant osculations and rubbings of the Faithful. The smoothness may, 
perhaps, be attributable to this «au^e, but the obviously fractured and 
pebbly appearam e is not ac ( ounted foi m this way Thus much for the 
Stone itself, the next point is its ]>osition in the 'I'emplc. 

The measures that have evidently been adopted fiom time to time by 
successive “(iuardians of tlie Ka’ba” with the view of preserving the 
sacred reli< ai^iear to thiow some light on a (luestion for whicli we are not 
as yet prepared, the (]uestion of its history. It is surrounded on all sides 
by a border tomposed of a substance that looks like a dose cement of 
pitch and giavel, of a coloui similat to that of the Stone itself, though not 
quite the same. 'I'his bonier is two or three inches in breadth, and, rising 
at the outer edge a little above the surface of the Stone, it gradually slopes 
down in the direc tion of the middle of it The only eNi>lanation of the, 
presence of this border whuh (ommend'. itself to oui pidgmcnt is that it is 
nothing moit noi less than the oulei suiface of that bod> of cement in 
which the bioken pieces were embedded on the occurrence of the disaster 
above alluded to, and tlu slight elevation in its ]>osition in relation to the 
suiface of the Stone would sevin to have been intended to support and 
keep together the obviously broken jnetes 'I'he relic has, however, the 
appearance of being set in a massive silver arch, -the bonier just described 
being en« ircled by a silvei band or /one about a foot broad, but broader 
below than abovi and on the two lemaining sides it has also a consider¬ 
able swelling below, as though thete weie a poition of the Stone hidden 
under it 'I'he lowei pait of this band is studded with silver nails From 
the outei edge of this iing also, theie is a giadual sloping down tow'aids 
the middle of the surfai e of the Stone, the centre of the Stone having 
thus the ajipearance of being sunk about two iiii lies below the met.il by 
which It IS surrounded Ilurloii says that the parts which are here dest ribed 
as of Sliver, yeie, on the occasion of his visit, eithci of gold or gilded. 
These surroundings seive the [uiiiiose of proteition as well as of ornament. 

On comparing the borders of the Stone whu h are covered and secured 
by the silver with the um overed jiait which is exposed to the touches of 
the Faithful, the exposed part is found to have lost nearly twelve lines of 
its thickness. Fiom this it has been inferied by some tiavelleis that if the 
Stone was imooth and even at the time it was jiiated there by Muhammad 
on the o.'c.isioii of the reronsliuetion of the Ka’ba by the lleni Qoreysh 
in 605 .v.i). It h.is lost neaily one twelfth ol an inch during each succeeding 
century. The conjeduie is, liowevei, open to considerable criticism on 
different accounts in the fiisl place, it is almost ceitain that the surface of 
the Stone was not level at the time referred to , for it had been rubbed by 
uijViumbered millions of the hands of the ancient Arabian worshippers 
during an unknown number of centuries prior to the Prophet’s time: in 
the next place, as iccently as four hundred years subsequently to his time, it 
was, according to the local historians, broken to atoms and j^ieced together. 
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' as already mentioned. The remarkable irregularity of the surface would' 

seem to be best explained by supposing a deficiency of aitistic "skill and 
care in placing the fragments into the cement after the disaster alluded to. 

The entire relic, as thus described, is carefully built into the wall on the 
outside of the Ka’ba in the north easterly angle. burton, however, says 
that it is in the south-easterly angle but the Arab historians of the plape 
expressly state that it is fixed in that angle of the Temple whidi points in 
the directior^of ISosra. 'Phe ditfii'iilty in this detail auses from the curious 
irregularity in the sh.ijie of the edifice and in the direction of its angles. 
From the jiosition it thus orcujiies it appears that the term “Cornerstone,” 
sometimes ajiplied to it, ran tinly he applied in a modified (or jierhaps, 
rather, in a theological) sense, foi it is not part of the ai tual building in 
the sense in which a corner-stone always is It is so inserted as to fall 
along the line of the sharp angle of the edifice, an«l it projei ts a little 
therefrom, so as to admit of being the more readily touched and kissed. 
The travellers difiei in their statements as to the dislanie of the Stone 
• from the giound one of them (.\li IJey, that is lladia the .'Spanish Il.iji') 
states that it is at a height of foity-two inrhcs from the level , but burton, 
who tells us that he larefull) examined the relic on lejicated Msits to it, 
says that he mcasuied, and found that its height from tin. giound was four 
feet nine inches othei travellers st.ite the iii.ittei loughK and sa\ that its 
position is at a height of four or five feet 'I’hc obje< t of it'- being thus 
elevated fiom the level is th.il it might easil) be seen and touched by 
persons of whatevei statiiie W ■■ now pass on to the (|uestion of its hisfory. 

Notwithstanding the unii|ut saiiedness whnh .ittailies to the .Stone, the 
great leveience which all Miisliins h.ive e\ei entert.iiiied foi it, the lealous 
care with w’hich it h.is been gii.iided, and the unbiohen < onlinuity of the 
practice of daily visiting it, this (inioiis rein of enknowm anlnjuity and 
origin has experienced some consideiahle \inssitudes of fortune,- a cir¬ 
cumstance which, lemaikably enough, is altiib'itable lalher to the icono¬ 
clastic princijile of the I''aith itself th.an,^) any olhci single cause 'J’liesc 
vicissitudes v-oiniiieiuvd long jnioi to (he tune of .Muhammad, as the 
following tradition will show ()n the ot i .ision of the expulsion of Mu/.ad, 
the last king of the Jurhuniite dynasty in \ o 2o(t, the beni Irj.id jiioceeded 
to contend with the olhei descendants of M.i’dd foi the i.ustodianship of 
the Ka’ba, now xaiated by the Jurhuinites, ilie i iistod) of iliat building 
being the symbol of lehgious and polilnal asreinlancy lluough the length 
and breadth ol Aiabia, even in those remote d.iys 'I'hcy were, however, 
defeated in this struggle loi supieina<y, and atteiwaids emigrated towards 
Iraq, where they took part in esublislimg the kingdom of Hira. But 
resolved, as they quilted the teiritory of Makka, to do all the mischief they 
could, they removed the black Slone from Us place in the w’all of the 
Ka’ba, and secreted it in the earth. The only person wh<j writiicssed 
where it was buried was a female of the Khu/.a’a tribe On this point 
turns the question as to which tribe of the descendants of Ma’dd should 
hold supremacy in Makka. 'i'he 01 ly condition on which the members of 
the girl’s tribe would consent to the restoration of the Stone to its place in 

■ the Ka’ba-wall, was that the Sacred l£dificc itself should be made over to 
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their charge,—in other words, that their own tribe should now succeed to; 
the sovereignty. With the (juestion of the historical verity of the tradition 
we are not now concerned. In all piobability it owes its origin to an 
attempt on the part of the vaiu^uished Makkans to account for the 
ascendancy of the Khu/aites m order to palliate the ignominy of their own 
sll^ugation. Our object is lathci to point out in this tradition of the 
vicissitudes of the lilatk Stone, that the worship cairied on at the Ka’ba 
must have been of ancient standing even at that early dale. ■ 

Allusion has already been ni.ide to the violence which at the tune of .the 
Fatimidc Khalifas lediu ed the Stone to fiaginents, .\boiit a century prior 
to the infliction of that disaster, this sacred ob|ert undeiwent but little 
better treatment at the hands of the Karniathians These people were a 
sect of very degeneiate and heterodox Miihaminadans, whose dijgiuas were 
subversive of the fundanieni.d jioints of the Islainit faith. 'J’hey resided 
faraway in the lountry of Haj.ir, in eastern Aiabia, and the sett sprang 
into existence in the last ciuaitei of the third tentiir) of the Tlajira. In 
course of time the> increased in nuinbeis and attained gieat influence,* 
and in \.n 317 they succeeded in dethroning the ic igiiing Khalifas, and 
captuied the titj of M ikka in the leign of then leadei /.'ihai Under this 
man these iconoclasts, whose oinnions and manners \ei\ much resembled 
those of the Wahh.'ibis of our own time, commitiecl great outrages and 
disorders in the city ol Makka. and among other aticxioiis acts they pro¬ 
ceeded to offer indignities e\en to the ki'ba itself Now, among the 
desecrations of wliicdi the> were guilty, was that of the lemoving of the 
Black Stone from its plac c, and the transfercnc t. of it to then own distant 
country To tut a long stoiy shoit, these heictios obliged the Khalifas to 
pay them tribute in oidei that pei mission might be gianled for the continued 
performance of the nti,s of the annual inlgimiage, and so complete was 


Ihetr conejuest of the oithodox party, and so piofound then aversion to 
what they conceived to be the supeistitions of the system‘(.arned on at 
Makka, that during the long petu-d of tw’o-and-tw'ent) jeais they could not 
be picvailed ujiom to restore it to the dismajed authoiities at Makka, though 
these latter made them the liandsome offer of five thousand pieces of gold 
for it,—a fact which shows the high \alue set by the I'aithful upon this 
little piece of stone .'\t length, however, when the Kainiathians saw that,' 
by retaining the Stone they weie unalile to extinguish the devotion paid to 
' it or to prevent the influx of pilgiims to the* Holj (aty, they of their own 
accord gave back this precious itlic m the yeai 33CJ of the llajira. It is 
related that in doing so they sought to bantei the devotees at Makka by 
•• telling them that it was not the same piece of stone ' This, however, the 
happy recipients weie able to dispiove b) putting to the test Us property 
^;of floating in water, a corioboialion, as would seem, of the somewhat 
unroinantic theoiy of its being nothing else than a piece of some kind of 
.laya, or perhaps a mete juece of pumice Of such a theory as regaids its 
' nature and origin me idental evidence is afforded by traditions of the exist¬ 
ence of volcanoes in the Hijaz at a very early period. 

The Faithful, however, are not so easily put out of conceit of the chief i 
.Corner-stone of their Faith as to admit that it had so Q|mmonplace,axt{ 




f.'.'origin. They hold this piece of stone in the highest veneration, and apply', 
-^to it the tpagniloquent epithet of “ the Right Hand of (Jod on the Earth 
t They contend that it is one of the precious gems of the celc‘^tlal Paradise; 
and many are the legends of wonder cunent among them by way of 
accounting for its piescnre in this lower world. Some of then theologians 
are of opinion that it fell down on the earth fiom the seventh or highest 
I heaven on the occasion of the expulsion thence of our first jiaienls, - thcii 
Paradise having been, according to the Muslim theology, not a leiiesirul 
region at all. Others of them maintain that on the occasion of the fust 
building of the Ka’ba by Adam and the angels, this gem w'as hroiigit 
down from heaven bj (labriel and handed by him to .\daui to be built 
into the wall of the Ka’ba in the vety pl.aci where it now is, for the purpose 
of indicating to him and to all the Faithful to all time the exact starting- 
point from which it wms the wall of the (heat Supreme that the sevenfold 
circumambulalion of the Ka’ba should be commeni ed 'I'hey arc further 
of opinion that it rcm.iined on eaith till the time of the Deluge, when, too 
* lioly a thing to be a sharer of the common fate w’hu h had lesulted to all 
things from human sinfulness, it was taken up to heaven There is, iiow- 
cver, one legend which states that at the time of the \isiti(ion lefeiod to 
the Stone was removed fiom its ])IaLe in the wall of the Ka ba b> the hand 
of the angel lUst named, and rontealed by him in a tlecp «a\t‘in in one of 
the mountains which abound in the .\lakkan teriitoi) 'I’he inannei of its 
reintrodticlion into the woild altei the Deluge is als«) dilleicntly lelated 
The tradition which states that it was taken bark to hea\cn befoie that 
cataclysm, states that it was then brought down again by the same celestial 
messenger, and entrusted by him to Abiaham when the gieat [latnarch 
needed it in rebuilding the Ka’ba aftei the origin d model .\nother of 
their traditions stales that on the occasion on which \btahani and Ishmael 
rebuilt the Ka’ba, Ishmael went about in seaic h of a piece o( stone that 
might suitabiy'*seive as a coinei-stone fiom which c iicumambulation of the 
Sacred ICdific c might be commetu ed , ami that in the c ourse of his wandei- 
ings he met the angel (lahiiel, who presented to him this Stone, which he 
had just brought down from heaven, to be usc‘d fot the puipose .Such 
are the accounts sobeily accepted as histoneal hy the difiereiit schools of 
' theolc'gians. 

Such are some s|>ecimen-. of the mstoiy of tins mleiesimg obiectthat 
are seriously jilaced on record m the wTitings of Muliamniadan theologians 
and credited by the followers of the I’lophet Isqually fai removed 
from questionahlc history is the account they give of its natuie and colour. 

, They maintain that at first the black Stone was of a refulgent bright colour, 
and‘‘whiter than milk,”--a foini of eviiiession which in the lips of an 
inhabitant of the burning Desert must hj taken as ecjuivalent to our 
>expres|i0n “ whiter than snow.’’ It is in allusiun to that piwod of its 
'history that the Stone is also called “the Da/zling Stone.” When, after 
'its concealment for sopae centuries in tlic cleft of the mountain, it was 
, handed to Ishmael by Gabiiel, it was still, as of old, of a refulgent bright 
'"jcolour. It was at that time so bright indeed, as to “daz/le the eyes at a* 


^■distance of four days’ journey. 


When we come to imiuire as to the 
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means by which the Stone so completely became bereft of its ancient'-' 
brilliancy, we are met as usual by very different replies. Sotpe of the . 
Muslim authorities attribute its change of colour to the circumstance of : 
its having repeatedly suffered from fire both before the introduction of the . 
Islamic religion and subsequently to it. Others, however, are not content 
• with so prosaic an account of the matter. They explain that it owes its 
present colour to the mere accident of its having been, at some period , 
which the divines are not able to sjiei iij, touched by some woman while 
in a state of ceiemonial inii)urit> Hut wliethei the touch which thus 
deprived the stone of its lefulgence deprived it also of its sanctity and 
virtue, the divines do not explain , nor do the> tell us how it happened 
that a change so great could have taken idac e in a Stone with a refulgence 
almost iivalhng the Inightness of the sun and visited day and night by 
numbers of aident devotees, .md jet have so escaped notice at the time 
that no record was made of the fact b> the guardians of the 7 ’emple. 

Yet a third thcoij by which most ol the Ahiliammadan authorities 
account for the strange phenomc^non is this, that the change of colour is 
owing to the tiansferciue to the btone, in some mysterious way which 
transcends all human tomjnehension, of the sins of .ill those members of 
the human race who have ever eiiibraccd the Muslim creed It wept so 
long and so profusely on a» count ol ilu sins of tin haithful that it became 
at length ojiacpie. and at la‘>t absolutely black If such be indeed the 
occasion of its blackness (the .ibsoijition o( ceiemonial defilement and 
moral guilt) it suicly is sti.xnge to ihe lay mind that the Slone should be 
regarded as still letaiinng any chaiactei loi sac redness and viitue. If it 
be indeed the fac t that the imineasui.ible and counties*- offences of so 


many millions oi human beings aie .ilisoihed inio so small a comiiaas as 
SIX inches by eight, tlie least that leason would infer should lalher be that 
the Stone had bei ome //^/holy in no ordinaiy degiee lliii when we recall 
the c*ircumslaiu «. th.il the tolloweis of the I’lojihel not only' kiss the Stone 
with the utmost teivoni, but also touch and caiess it with their hands, 
and press and mb then fices and breasts against it, it seems nut unreason¬ 
able to suppose that whatevei its original coloui may have been, its present 
appearance may be owing to this ptoccss to which foi so many ages it has 
been daily subjected .Such an explanation dt-iives support from the 
remaikablc circumstance that it is the suiface only that is of this dark 
colour, vriulc the inside still leiiiains whitish,--the c'oloiii of the inside of 
pumice stone It is doubtful, huvvevei, wliethei any ]Muliamiu.tdan allows 
sufticienl jilay to his inent.d povvcis, oi indulges sufficiently in broad and ' 

- healthy leligious speculation, to hit ujion such a common-sense view of 
the matter, or even to attach due weight to such an earthborn consideration 
in the event oi its being jireseiiled to Ins uncleistanding, ilut notwith¬ 
standing U'C ciuu.i ->tancc that the c'untmued moral imi>uiity aliasing to 
tb,c Stone IS thus admitted and maintained by the leaders of the Faith, yet 
men are femnd who c’very jcai throng in many sccires of thousands from “ 
all parts of the woild to which Muhammad’s influence extends,—at untold ~ 

, inconvenience, discumfoit, expense, and hazard to health and life, to •; 
oerform reverential and lowlv homage to it: and they confess to finding it 
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|uroe'<M the chief joys of their life on earth, and base on the performanctr^ 

^of the visit their belief in their spiritual security and their hope of accept-^'- 
i^ahce hereafter. They maintain that at the Day of Judgment (which they , 
# call “ Qi) dmat ”) this piece of Stone will be endowed with sight and 
speech; and this for the express purjiose of then bearing witness in favour 
.',0f all those who may at anv period from the beginning of the world have 
, touched it in sincere faith. 

In conclusion it may be obsersed that the sacred Temple at Makka, 
notwithstanding all its venerable attractions, has no object which in the 
' estimation of the pious Muslim equals in sanctity the Black Stone. The 
■*!hiiost fervent and prevalent desire m the heart ot every faithful follow'er of 
the Prophet is that he may be peimitted to enjoy the divine privilege of 
visiting the Ka’ba once at least in his lifetime and of making his admission 


into Paradise secure by transferring to this Heaven-appointed absorbent 
the moral turpitude of all the transgressions of heart and life 
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B\ M (i F. fii'KiNi 


Mr. PauM'R s (ouiti'ous iMiniMi) of luj .jrticle on this subject in the 
April nunilicr oi the Asuitu Qi/tuti/v tails for some further 

explanations on mj juil of sonic points which, no doubt, cither on account' 
of the limited space .it inj clisjiosal oi of iii) ini]>eifect stjle of ex]>osition, 
may not ajijiear (|iiJte < lear lo the leader as ihey do to me Kor the 
present I piojiose to loiuli onl> upon sue li points as c an be disposed of 
briefly, iesei\infi to sonu fntuie occasion the Kn^thy disctission of the 
others. 

As rcgaids the idenlit) nt l’’hya 'I'.ik (.Sin) with ii) A'lrw Jin-tek of, 
1768-9, {2) P'l vrt Sin of 1771-.’ and i,^) (Vwc of 1772, there can * 

be no Anther doubt since, as I said, I’’h\.'i 'I'ak reij'iied from 1767 to 
1782, and Mi I’aikei inaj rtst.issined as to the < onet mess of my state¬ 
ment. I \entiiie to snf;{;est that the ejuthet I'.n Uk may refer 

somewhat {>eneiallj to kanip’liLnj^ IMiet, the name of the ])io\ince to 
which I*hya 'lak had been ai)|)onited (loveinoi shoitly befoie 1767; a 
name which is juonoiim'ed Kiuiian paik in liiinncse,t and ajipears in 
slightly dissnnilai loims in liuoks of tra\el of the last two centuries. 
Vrom the fact of such an apjiointnunt, P’hja 'I'ak would thenceforth be 
designated b) the Milg.u “ l'’lna K.inii/lu nj; P het,’ although the oAicial 
title wras J^hyo Vanhi-pt iikora , 

With njspcc t to the teim ( h.’ni P'hja (.'hakkri, it is not a personal 
name but a title, belonging to the Minister of the Northern Division of 
the kingdom (.ucoidmg to the, old s)stem). J’’!!).! T.ik’s protector who 
bore that title has, of course, nothing to do with the later P. ('hakkri, 
who became P'h)'i 'P.ik’s .successoi and the iounder of the proscnl reigning 
dynasty « lletween the two C P ('h.akkris referred to se\ctal magnates ^ 
bearing the same title intervened l’'h).T 'Pak’s protector died long before 
the fall of Ayuthia ; while P’hj.l T.'ik’s successor was his junior by three 
years (ha\ing been born on the 20th March, 1737), add having [iroved a 
valiant le.ader leceived the rank and title of ( P ('hakkri from P’hya Tak 
himself in 1771 cm the demise of a former occujeant of that office, Khek‘ 
by name. . ^ 

The name inching) said hy the ( hinese annalists to belong to 
P’hja T.lk's family, as well as the epithet Clun^ C 7 /rfc>employed to designate * 
P’hya Tajf himself, I am well-nigh at a loss to account for. The only 


•* .See page 401. 

in thi Pol Haung inscr. uf 1774, line 41 

' J Vafira'pruk&ra nagam is the official name of Kamp’hcng P’het, and its equivalent 

* ' * » 


in Sanskrit-Pftk form. 

1 .j^ppearing as C. P.yCattUarl ihiougb a misprint in my former paper. 
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>Aaff am 

^ipossmte explanation of these terms that I can offer so far is, that they may ^ 

'[j.fpesfl some relation to the temple which P’hya Tak had repaired and em- ? 

>>^bellished close by his royal residence on the western liank of the river at 

^•;Bangk6k, and consecrated as the Royal Temple under the new name of 

'Wat Cheng. Cheng means ‘•clear,” “light,” “dawn,” (apparently the 

' same word as the Chinese ), and it is said that the temple \sas so named 

^because its old spire hove clearly in sight just at daybreak, while P’hya 

Tak was travj^lling down river to llangkok to establish his new royal 

residence in its immediate neighbouihooU. 

Almost equally unintelligible prove to me the designations of Chief 

Ch'ang (^) or Kno-ch'ani:^ king of Kuo-ivan^ tg| 3 E)’ 

as the name Chui^ I/ua aiijihed by the (.’hinesc Annalists 

in 1786 to King P. I’. Vot Rl, P’hja 'IVik’s successoi and the 

founder of the present djnastj. I can hut surmise that Aw, or rather 

A'<7^’as pionounted in Cantonese, maj icjiiesent m an abiidged form the 

name of IJ.'ing-kok, there*()ie or Koh<vatii; would simjily mean 

Vthe Rfing-kok Krij.'i ’, and that //ita, in t antonese Jui, may he intended 

for P. J’. Yot n 'I'hough these leiuleimgs may seem to a certain extent 

justifiable, we remain however still in the daik as to the nicaiiing of the 

' term Ch'ang Hut leaving it foi Mr. Parker to find out the solution of 

these Chinese pii//les, foi vvhiih he is b) far hcttei qualified than myself, 

I, shall proceed to the next juiiiit in i|uestion 

This regards the identil) of ilic leim-, ^Iiaii and M.iin While 1 am 

happy to sec .Mi. Parker agieeing entiul) with me on the iiuestion of 

identity pure and simiilc, and simeiely express icgret .U having at the 

outset misunderstood him upon tins iiiiponant ]>uint, I ieel somewhat 

disappointed at his still lonsideiing the leiiii .Si.mi las (onne< ted with 
/ 

Syania-rastra) and the eMSteiue in ancient limes, in .Southern Sulm, of a 
region or distiiet of that name, a injth or quasi-myth 1 cannot here 
dilate upon tin? (juestion, but 1 tiust shortly to bring forward such addi¬ 
tional evidence as to satisfy iiiy lespected’antagonist as to the leality of 
the geogia]lineal, or topogtaphu al, identity above alluded to. h'or the 
present all I have to leinaik is, that the said Sy.imar.isira, located by me 
at the head of the (lulf of .Si.un, must not be < unfounded with Siem-rab 
on the shores of the Kambojan Lake, not far fioin Angkoi Wat. Stem- 
rub is an expression meaning (in ihe Khmer language) “ the defeated (or 
conquered) Siem " (; <. .Si.iiiiest.), and was given to that district in 1259 (or 
somewhat earlier according to some Chronicles) on account of a Siamese 
army (from Sukhothai it is said), whuh had mniched to attack Angkor 
Thom, the capital at the time of Kamboja, having been routed there by 
the JiChmers. At a quite modern jicriod, the .Si.imese, having assumed direct 
. dbntrol upon that portion of the old Kambojan Kingdom, [irobably from 
’ -dislike towards a name which rec orded a reverse suffered by theii ancestors, 
they modified it into Sitm-rat, which repiesent.s, in fact, as 1 stated, tha 
Sanskrit term ^yd/na-rii^/ra, and means “.Sh'imese territory.” 'I’he vulgar, 
:^^owever, and the Khmers themselves, continued to call that district, as of 

'* . * See China Hn’ieWf Vol. XII., pp. 97 and loi. 
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yorei referred to it in' o^r^t^corr^brate i 

dient as to the existence of an early Khmer form Sim for the nanf$ oim 
SiSm. Before I leave the Sydma-ra^tnt myth question, I wish to in'troduc&^ 
a ‘ carious passage from a learned missionary, N. Gervaise, who afte^ 
!-'haviog lived in Siam fully four years (from i68t to 1685), and becomOjt 
thoroughly acquainted with the language, customs, and part of the litera- . 
^ture, of the tountry, still helic\ed the term Siam itself a myth, thus fairly’^ 
entitling himself to he considcicd by us as Mr Parker’s ivorthy precursor.'* 
^ by over two centuries Speaking of the capital Ayuthia! the reverend ' 

; • father says in his book '* I.,es Ktrangers I’appellent Siam, du nom j,* 
du Royaume aurjucl nii me i!s I’ont donne, car il est tout a fait inconnu . 
t aux naturels du pays, qiii 11c liiy en donnent jioint d’autre que celuy de 

9 ^ 

Meiiang-Tii.iy, ou dt Meiiani'-(’rong-'rhep Ma.inaione . Peiit-estre. 
t,' que de Sijoiilhia les Isuropcans ont fait a leur fanlaisiu ce mot de 
. Siam. . These lines, written by one who was well qualified to know 
and who ought to have known, yilainly show bow too apt is human 
^ nature to treat as myths fa< ts and things about whose evistence it happen^ 
to* possess no positive information ready at hand. - 

Having now disfiosed of the jiiincijul points in Mr. 1‘arkcr’s rejoinder,.' 
it would remain for me to add a few observations on several matters, 
touched upon by Piof St .Andrew St. lohn, in his lettei in the same 
number of the Review (pp 4) l!ut as most of the (juestions con¬ 
nected ihcrew'ith are thrashed out at length in a paper of mine now in the 
press, I would ask him to kindly wait until the same is out.f I shall then 
be happy to clear up to the best of my knowledge any point that may yet 
need illus^iation 


* Ihdottt du l\oyaiii,i iit \tiii., I’ari , l6SS, pji 41,42 

f Seethe uuUinii.UKin o! iiiv “ Niitec <111 the I'.aily (•et>gia])h> of Inctu China” in the. 
forthcoming numtici s til he ./•>« > ind cj / Koyal. /1 'otu Sur /. ty of O * eat lintam 


Milan, November S, 1808 




'HE LANDLORD AND POLllICAL lENURLS 
OF GUJ\RA1 VND \V1 STl RN INDI^—II 

B H B \1)I N Powi Ll , VI \ , 1 C , 1 K S 1 , M I \ s 


Thekl is really vci) little txat^v-ralion m the stalLnacnt that the pc< uli 
anties of Ciujar it—both geo^r ij hu al incl ethnical arc largely the causes 
of the spetial historical develoiiroent which the s ij erior land tenures 
underwent If the country had been shut off fro n il c 1 ndus region (to 
'the north) by a continuation of the A indh) in barrier it would not have 
received such a succession of 'S idava ( ujar 'ind ////1 Kijiut clans and 
^adventurous leaders nor so miny foreign eon jutrors Nor could it have 
become divided into so many iivil and w irlike states or chiefships It 
^as, in turn the number ind diversity of these that multiplied the points 
*■ of resistance to the Moslem arms sj that the Suit ns w re never able to 
absorb the wh le (or even the t,ieater ] art) of the »ountry into their 
Khilsa oi diiectly administered teriitoiy in which vaneties of estate 
always tend to disa|peii On the ether hand it tlu feitility of the 
province had been less ind Us scapoit tiade less v iluable, the military 
force of the Moslem 1 mpiie would not have been so j ersistently focussed 
upon It, as It actually was i 1 the proiortim tf estates absorbed or 
altered in character would hive been still mailer The fhet is that the 
actual demtSH lands ol the Moslem suit ns weie almost ronfned to the 
districts around \hmad ib d and t > the west < oa t dis’ru s 1 roach and 
Sunt just as those of the Vnliilj in kint,s had been befoie them and the 
.effective area of Mahr ilia dominion was hardly lai^er * II1 1 thl political 
and other circumstances been the same as those which ] roduced or shaped 
the tenures of 1 en^al or the North Mestcin I lovinccs ill (mjarit might 
today have been a series of /amindiri or landloi I estates held by 
1 .“owners proud indeed cf incient lineage and one territorial rank, but 
S reduced toNi-inj,! iivate lan II rds Indeed, it is likely that had a century 
lM)r two more intervene 1 befm the (on the whole) i le rvative influences of 
i British rule came to be felt, disintegration would have gone yet furthej, 
not only would the estates of ruling chiefs have be n transformed into 
^aubjecU landlordshij s under the I mpiie but the viUigcs of which they 
were composed might have become the separate units if property par 
‘ '^titioned among the descendant branches of its once iiImg houses, each 
village would have become subdivided into major ind minor shares among 
^ A group of CO sharers now on the aeasant level as regards wealth andim 
Importance, but held closely tO(,ether in their village body, by pride ^of castei 
4 tnd differentiated from cultivating tenants by the tradition of their high 
^dbscent and formci nobility As it i the absorbing effect of genciaf 
^conquest was neither complete enough, nor had lasted long enough, to 

^Jl^^eatended only to the old Muhammadan K.h ilsa and to such further districts as 
I tlie Baroda State or possessions of the (roikw ir 

r JUlk. « • 
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produce the final stage of transformation—the dismemberment of the 
“ Raj" into a senes of landlord village communitits In Gujarat, it la'' 
true, the "talukdari ” (and simihr) estates have in many cases (as we shall' 
see) been subdivided where there ire several owners—branches of the 
same house each will have no moie than a single village (or part of one) 
as his share of the whole luil the descendants are not numerous enough 
or ancient enoUt,h to have been tiansformed into a senes of eo sharing^ 
communities over their tenants like tht ‘ iiiston itic clas^ of {pafhdart) 
villages in the N W l’iovm«es Nor, it may be iddcd (for it is peihaps 
the most inipt rtant farloi) vvtie the ideas ind principles of the older 
Bombay kevemie dnimistiation favourible to the ^lovvth or recognition 
of such joint village coinn unities * 

The conseepKnee of ill this is that while in Bengal and I pper India' 
lapse of time ind othci c irc umstanees aided by idministrative action, 
have left us a sciies of teniiiis of which tin i ri^inal fc iindation has almost 
completely pissed into oblivion in (iiijai t we ire still able to esamine at 
leisure the elements out of whidi nudern Indian landloid estates were, 
and joint vill lee estites ini^ht hive been inanufittured In (lUjarit so 
many R jput Koli and c the» est ites or j tint ijialities remained unabsorbed 
into the Khi! a of the ton |iieiin^ Moslem oi Main ithi, ind maintained a 
perhaps pretarnii'. and tril iit iiy indejiendence it iny rate, they were 
outside of tl c egulai citishin^ of the leveniie firmer mill that i number, 
though imjiuveiibhed and leduced still show trues of then tormei con 
stitution and original fe Uiites I his is e iiially true whether they have 
beeomc “tilukdiri esti es in I iitish (list lets or Politic il est les in the 
immediate neighhouihood 

Itiemains to justify these ol servationsbv describing the u luallv esisting 
tenures of the | le c it diy iiid to iddiic e fioiii the reterds of the past, ^ 
some illuMrative ucounts of the acquisition el iciiitoiy by small clan 
movements eii jieisonal adveiitiius \\t must desciibc the Rijjiut jinnee s 
cuiiit ind the method ot his estate management we must in juirc into 
the effect of creating siibordinite estates or ‘ fiefs ’ of vassal chieftains, as 
well as of the giants made out of the jnincijial estate for the supjiort of 
cadet mcnibc's if the fimilv and for rouitiers Isoi must wc omit the 
effect of the foiays ind the clan feuds and quaircls which weie fruitful* 
causes of the breaking up of estttes and “removing the neighbour’s land* 
niarK,” or tbc customs of jiaitition winch wtie jjersisted in, though their 
tendency to entail loss of rink and influence must have been even in the 
eaihcst days, distinctlv jieic ejitible I a tly we have to lake info account 


* Iheic. an aetuUly tvi ting i ii i Iw C v aru ti tricts some real joint village 
estates cal It 1 narwad ri an! Ihigdi i viltvgLs thej are in the true pattiaan and 
hhantt! 1 forms ('sec my In Ij t C // it iifj 1 c ngman l''96, p 3^6 ff«) 
These are nut due. t the dismcml einicnl of any m t. ruling chief s estite but to certain 
revenue fanning a rringc mint irtic mil inatinn f [ riv ileged families to pay the revenue 
Uemaod vnd so secure tl eii village They hmever have shown a constant tendency to 
disappear, and the villvge I c lies to accept v complete division of holdings and a separate 
responsibility for the revenie undei the influence of the general ratyatwan syslen 
arourd then , and this is true in spite of some legislative efforts—of the last 3Oyeai;is0lS^ 

•0—to preserve the jcunt tenua 

ch 
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- the effect produced on landed interests by, the Moslem and Mahrith'a,;'^ 
/revenue-administration, and (not least in the list) the consequences of ^ 
•.the principles which actuated the British Government in their land ' 
management.* . 

While we have been able to gather some infoi'.nation fiom coins and in¬ 
scriptions about the names or nationality of the eaily kings who held sway 
over Gujarat, these records naturally do not give infoimation about modes 
of government or the way in which land was held in ancient times. But 
as soon as we have mjiper-plate giants say from the 5th or f»th centuries 
A.D. —it appears from their terms that princes made grants of “villages” 
to Brahmans, Jamas, 01 religious jiersons, much as they did in later times, 
the land (as we might e\]rect) was divided into “villages,”and both village 
and district officiaK are alluded to .\t anj rale by that time, monarchical 
government, and a systematic, if rude, administration, including territorial 
divisions for Goveinment purposes, h.ad long esisted 

More than this we cannot gathei and our next information must be 
held to leflect the customs ot the tune of the baids themselves . nor can 


we doubt that, lanciful as man) of their stones of the exploits of heroes 
are, the incidental allusions to dailj life, to inilitan, [lolilical, and adminis¬ 
trative foinis, must have been those, of the time, .ind aie in all [iiob.ibility 
accurate enough These, howevei, do not go back bejond the i 2th century. 
It IS evident that the aits must have been considerabl) develojied , since 
by that time the famous caty of \'alabhij)ur.‘i had for some centuries lain in 
ruins, and the city of .\nhilpiira lounded foi some thiee 01 jeerhaps four 
centuries t But from the allusions that occ ui, we gather that a great part 
of the country long remained uninhabited , and \'alabhi])uia, and at first 
Anhilpuia itself, wxie the centres of somewhat isol.itc-d kmgcloms A great* 
tract of lungle (wheie Jhal.lwar now is) separated tlie peninsula of Sorath 
or rather the principalities in it, fiom the growing territory of Anhilpura in 
the inland distiicts. Probably the most accessible and best cultivated 
tracts lay in a ring round the coast , anej it is remaikable the Panch.isar 
and the magnificent foil of Jhan)uwaia, 1 the cities of Dwaika, Junagarh, 
Dco-Patan or Somnath, and Gogh.i are all on 01 ncai the coast and are 
the centres of a series of small states, that belong, some of them, to the 
eailiest historic j*enod. Kolis and Pihils alone inhabited the interior of 
Sorath as well as the hills and tavines of the X K and N.W. frontier 


inland. 


The territory spoken ol n, liis si i|iii.l iniluiks the ilistricl-. of .\hniac].i 1 >acl, Kaira 
, Kheilit, Itliarorh, Siir.ct ami K.inhile'-, as well as the “ I'olitisal Agencies ”of KiithiEwfir, 
Mahikantha anil Kew.ik.intlia. The name “ ('■ujai.M ’ is w,,' iiseil onlj’ geographically, 
not as representing any political or achninistrative division .Ml the liritish districts are 
under the Commissioner of the Xoithe-n Divimoii of lionilmy 

+ I can only refer to the Raimitla, where (p mi) i picture—no doubt highly coloured 
’ and magnified, of the city of Anhilpura in the time of Kiiniara P.'ila (1143 xV.ii.) is given. 

• X There is a description of its massive walls, 50 feet in height, with bastions gnd 
. splendid gateways—in building which the aic.h was still unknown, in the Kasmala (p. 193). 

, Dabhai, in the Narb.vla Valley, is a similar luin : it is described in Janies Forbes 
Oriental Memoirs.” IIis account of the “ Diamond Gate ” belonging to this period is 



, * these jBeplHK'SiA6§7B8 ^ the iftfget kingdom 6 f AUbllptn^Mio^ 
4iot at tint appear to exhibit that scheme of territorial allotment^ whteli^ 
iTod calls “feudal” and has described m his Rajasthan There is no* 
•record of any central crown demesne of the King, as distinct from th^ 
^unrounding estates of his great vassals—members of the same tribe, and 
f hardly infenor in rank t j himself Ml the fortified posts of the kingdom 
^f Anhilpur are held 1 )> the Kinj,s own officers nor are any portions of 
the territory spoken of as held on ‘ service tenure or as fiefs by grants 
,?iof the King Such grants (gr s) as exist are either for rehgidhs objects or 
'for the support of mmilers of the family oi court ministers, and are 
j^stinctly granted and subject e tates M hen the Kings go out to conquer ' 
l^heir neighbours it i net to innex their territory but to get their own 
ipiuzerainty lekne w K Iged and i liibute premised oi paid* Nothing is 
ftnore frequently diserved in the history of the Hindu monarchies, than a 
'hegemony a gu at su/ciain o\ci a h st of states the latter, however, being 
quite mdejiendciit is iL>,irds their internal administration Me hear m 
those days, of the Mandal 1 K | s oi indei endent and allied princes in 
groups under som (j cihaj s distant) su/irain Insidt each state, the chiefs 
who have the govern inte cf territorial divisions (and the consequent right 
of collecting the Kin„s share in them) aie called Manlileswar The 
“Saimnt (associates) or i iilitaiy coinmandcis wcie j reliably remunerated 
in this w ly while other nc I le have the titles of t. hatrapati (lords of 
the State Umbrella) and Naubatpati (lords of the state Drum) and so 
forth, which do not necessuily imply any territorial jiossession Of course 
village (grinu) cultivation his lon^ ago been established and that in 
the form of ^rouj s of individual holdings which we now call raiyat 
w 5 ri and each is un ler its own headman (called Patk 1 ) t Ihe kings 
gram share is scinetime taken throu^,!! the lord cf the estate in which 
the villages he otheivise frna the cultivalois direct through mantn 
who may be the district othcers or iierhijis the village iccoyntants The 
landholders are (ailed kiutainbik head of the cultiv itin^ household, 
and there are k rshak oi 1 imlless farm labourers \ failure of rain," 
wntes K 1 orbes j luduces a default in payment of the Kings share, 
and incarceration is les rted to t ^ enfc ret payment Ihe defaulter resists 
with obstm icy and uj on piinciple and yet inoai s and seeks commiseration 
like a helpless child Much ticuble and annoy ance to both parties is the 
result, and the matter is finally settled by a jianch ly it (committee of village * 
elders)—a state of things it may be remarked exactly parallel to that 
existing to this day m parts of the country subject to native rule ’ 

It IS only when we come to days of the latei W ighela (oi Bighela) kings 


. * I net 1 Inrdly llu le t il c k.a c of tlic King bi 1 1 1 ij Jai Singh who is expressly 

'mentioned as iL luring the in lepcn lent ( r Mai lalika) overcig is all lound among them 
the long uncon )u n. 11 of fun „arh pr al f his ^ dava iescent anl his connection ^ 
With Knshn « 

A cunous inlcrmc hate form between 1 1 or I tel of the existing dialects, 

•ad the Sanskrit 1 atahka w) eh i aid to ccur in coj} er [ late inscriptions 
* 'I Rastntla, p ih6 Ihe passage is founded on a relation in the "Prabandh 
') 4 bmtainani {rir a 1300 A l ) of an accurrence in the reign of Bhim Deo I (1023 A.!) ) 

•dwB at p. 76* 



we'conie upon a period of restless adventure and clan movement— 
^iight almost say a period of anarchy—which resulted in the Jhala pos-*' 
issions being obtained by grant as fiefs, and afterwards m the establish-' 
lament of Kathi colonies, and the local successes of adventurers of the > 
Jharej 3 L, Gohil, Kodlia and Rathor, clans.. 'I'hen it was that the custoni of 
^inaking grants to chiefs of clans—securing their military ser\ice as the con- 
^•dition of holding the villages—received its great development. Thence- 
* forward, too, we find an absence of strong centralized government, which 
defect was the occasion for endless petl> feuds and local wais. The dis- 
memberment of estates by jiartition among the members of the family 
. seems also to have become common only in roinjiaiatively late times. 

Its possibility of course depends on the rule of the joint-succession of a 
, number of male heirs to a deceased landholder, or to the separation of a 
hitherto joint-family in the lifetime of the head 
^ It would be interesting if we could prove when the idea of the joint- 
T family and the right to jiartition (with consent) as described (for instance) 

. in the Jmu’s oJ Sifa/tu, fust developed. But even if the germ of it existed 
among the earliest Aryan immigrators in the ^\’esl of India, the partition of 
rulerships and chiefs’ cst.ites must have long remained unknown in practice; 
partly under the intlucnce of the necessity for union and suboidination to 
the clan chief, partly owing to the still surviving clan feeling, which, while 
. 4u:knowledging a certain right to share in the benefits of conquest or 
I adventure on the pait of every free member of a clan, nevertheless produces 
jin instinctive tendency to submit to patriarchal authority Ultimlitely, 
the evil efiects of family partition arc to some extent obviated by the re¬ 
cognition of piimogemtuie in the larger oi more dignified estates. And in 
j^some clans vre find that where an absolute custom of ])rimogcmture is not 
' adopted, provision is still made for the “eldest” by allowing hitn a larger 
'‘Share —sometinjes a double share, sometimes i] the ordinary lot. 

In short we shiill now be able to illustrate tlie multiplication and growth 
^,'.of landed estates, under the heads of (ij i.kvnis— both feudal and for 
”• family subsistence; {2) cvriihons of hereditary estates; (3) mere tON- 
?|QUEST or sEiiURh by violence, in the course of clan feuds, forays and 
^'adventures. It is not possible to keep these he.icls entirely distinct: the 
^Examples that occur Irequenlly illusiiate more than one of them siniul- 
taneously, and it is matter of choice under winch head primarily to intro- 
i^.duce them ; but the general distinction will be* useful. 

CulLl'S’ TlJIl'.S-IIIKIR ( OI RIS. 

Before however we proceed to these examjiles, let something be said 
kbout the titles borne by the chiefs, their sons and relatives, and ^bout the 
Arrangements of the R.lja’s Court. 

Alex. Walker, who was Resident at Baruda in 1807, has given a 
Stalled account, jinmanly relating to the principalities of K.lthiawa.r, but 
I^Kkich (as K. Forbes remarks)* is ecjually true of the whole country we are 
^escribing. 

' 1 ji* AI' 


* Kftsn)£la,'pp 568. 



The head of the fatnil) is alone called Raja, and he must be iode* t 
pendent, —not a vassal to any other member of the clan , though the pay¬ 
ment of an enfoictd tribute to a sii/crain, such as a Moslem emperor or 
Mahratha chief, does not diminish his dignit) The titles R in x, R lO (or 
RivV are equivalent Ihe (lohil territorj of Bhaonagar is ruled b> a 
“ RSwal,” hardl) if it ill interior to “ R ij i I he same title is found 
elsewhere, but as that of i dipenilent or minor rhief It niaj be modified 
into“Ra'ttat’ oi even shoritntd into “ R it (unless indted, these latter 
are otherwise derived which is iiuile possible) 

The sons of the -,rc it chief are e ilkd ‘ Kunwii (piince) the sons of 
a Kunw'i'-, xgiin ire I h 1 iir I h ikur however often holds a state 
which his bee oine stp irite ind independent but of iTiino! rink “ 1 hlkur,” 
says (’o! ^^alkl^ ‘ the nc\t ^ridition 1 elow Riwal is ijipUed to all those 
who are not powerful enough to use the title of Rq i or who aic the heads 
of distinc t but infeiior branc hes lotlu h xd of the fiitiil), Ihikuisowe 
feudal submission i xein])lilied in the pqnunt of tiibiiu sending a horse, 
or by the perfunixnci of service During the lithe is lifetime the 
Thxkiirssons ire ilso called* Kunwii On tin eldest son succeeding 
to the * ^addi (1 « illy di oi stxte cushion^ he befomes I h ikur , and 
the younger ones rctiin no specific title, but xie ^tnerxlly spoken of as 
“ bhumij 1 (/ landed jnojirietor) OI “t,risi}i (holder of a subsistence 

glint) I he litter term will eoixie up for fii’l explanition piesenlly, but 
the funnel [iropeily iiiqihes in anrestril (superior) hnd holding, which, 
strictly sj)e xking is lucle] undent of conditions mil esjiecnllj ot “feudal” 
vassalige or service obli^iti m 1 In genei xl, however, it is used as the* 
Hindi eciiiivilent of the I’ersiin “/iinindn oi ‘Ixml holder in the 
literil sense mil is genme dlv eiiqiloyed bv Moslem (and othei) writers to 
indicate an ancient eht,nihed an 1 term irixl estite on iny superior tenuie 
It will be'teiniinhered tint he Moslem '“ull ns from the frst, assumed 
that, as con pieroi the soveiei^n wis the utnilowne* of the whole soil; 
so that the oiel R npiit iiniUd nistocriev were only “/aniindir ’ - 
aetually in possession (iindn tiibute)ot the Soveieigns hnd a position 
which the chiefs thiiiibehes unless formill) holding is lecent grantees and 
in subjection would hive scouted 

The Rij I’s ( ourt must Inve from exily linus been dignified with much 
barbaric sple'ndour not unmived with i good dea of patrnrehal simplicity. 

llierc cm hull} be ni\ I )ul t thil the title K Km ire of niithern (Indo 
Sr}lhian or rirthnn) iiigiii is i siij,(;estet Iv the ecuirtim n the kushin coinage 
of these titles In some jut f In In the use of the title vines R in i may be less than 
Raj I and even thill kio Sinutime it i the olhei wi} In Mew ii, foi example, the 
aneient in 1 dij^mlie 1 s ncrcign Ins the u| re me title of K in (1 1 i i 7 Sl TheJharej# 
chtels who bicinie Muliaiiinn 1 in li 1 the iilt of | iiii which is, I believe, Tartar 
Moslem, i)i not Hindu it my i iti (1 t i/, vol viii p ill) I should like to 
suggest to jinguists t I 111 pure inti tin ri|,in i f the siiboi 1 mite title “ Tb ikur ’ It is 
not Sanskrit in oiig n an 1 im mg the (.on 1 princes of the Cent I’lovmces it was used 
for the h p>u t li the Ri) s hen! of the ) irdhin oi piie tl> Imdj 

+ In Rajput ina the “lihimga estate is i permanent hereditary, family property, 
which cannot change, or pais away like the feudal holding ; and many feudal cbie& had 
Csmily (or as 1 may say pnvatc) Ihumtjn lands aa well as their more official fatti'' 
Dftates. 
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and Western'Indian. 


*■1 will quote the picturesque description given by one of the bards of 
’local Court, which is one not of a greater chief, but of a “ Thakur.”*. 

Ajbojl, the grandson of Naronji of the Makwana-Koli clan, in Jhalawar, 

: holder of the estate of Katosan (which will again be mentioned in another' 
connection) is the chief spoken of If this amount of display was found 
in a minor rourl, it is easily imagined what might have been the appear- 
' ance of the Court in the palmy da\s of the greater \nhilpur sovereigns. 
But w'e iniist^allow a good deal foi Oriental folouimg and bardic imagina¬ 
tion. “Drums beat,”sa}s the baid, “in the Court (darhat), water was 
sjirinkled on the ground, many chiefs tame thither to seek sanctuary; 
standing with their palms loincd, thej made their petitions Befoie the 
descendant of K.inoji, .is befoie Indra, sounded the thirtv-si\ kinds of 
music , lieforehim learned men lead the \'eds . sugar was supplied to the 
guests, goats’ flesh, and flesh of hog opium and saffron were daily dis¬ 
tributed , dancers nerfoimed befoie .Aibop (the chief) .-VIways in ‘rang- 
rag ’ he disported Uit with ‘splendoiii and song’) ’I'he -.ingers, swinging, 
elephant-like, from side to side, sang songs In spending money the 
chief was as free as I tab K.ij.'i , in hi^- kitchen daily, rice and milk and 
all kinds of ambrosia-like food weie [irepared Over his house always 
floated the flag of dhann f/c, a Hag to invite the religious to receive 
charity and pious gifts) ” 'I'his chief too was a great plunderer, fighting 
both Moslems and Mahi.ithas “fiom village to village” (sajs the bard) 
“he fixtd hh •;/(/<!’' l/< , levied blackmail .as condition of his .abstaining 
fiom molesting them) 1 

AVilh all this .a])pan.iit iiomji .and pretentiousness of court ceremony, 
there is reall> a good deal of freedom — indeed of primitive simplicity. 
Not only do we find allusion to the chief going round personally and 
looking after his village collections, hut the people seem to deal with him 
with much freedom I On one occasion, we are told, the “ Mtih.iT.l].*i ” of 
the hill state wf Idar “ went out ” with some .Vrati and .\b)ssini.an (Ilabsht) 
mercenaries (from Sindh--which the R.Ajjnits, however, r.arely employed) 
His foray w'as successfully accomplished , bill he h.id not the means to pay 
off the troops wheicupon they <iuietly sunounded llis Highness for two 
whole days, and jireventod him from cither eating or smoking his huqqd t 
But the King was not in the least disconcerted , he merely sent for the 
headmen of all his “ Kt/dha ” (Crown-demesne) villages, and said, “ You « 
swallow up the whole produce of mj villages and give me hardly anything. 
Now therefore, w'hat remedy do you piopose,—as the tioops have set a ' 


* Inileed llit* proper title w.i- “ K.iwal” Iheoii ticall) .1 ilcgict liiwei ^ 

f Kfisni<ila, p 438 Nevertheless, m a. teriihic famine in 1813 A|Ihiji opened hih 
granaries to the pcHir The luids give a giaphn ilesi ii]iliiin of the r.ninne ; and also 
many stories of the Riiwat's fighting and defeating the Moslem 
X It IS mentioned in the Dant.i Slate (lor e\.impU 1 that when in 1801 ihe young chief 
' had just succeeded on the death of his ehli 1 hiothec M.ln Singh, n village headman came 
to complain of the loss of his buffaloes in a raid “C.ive me a spade," he said ^of 
, course in the hearing of the chicO, “ that if anywhere .v hone is left of my lord Man 
, Singh, I may dig it up : had that lord been alive the Hhils would not h.vvccarried off the 
l^uf&loes from my village.” Thu young chief, not in the least offended, promptly took 
Ui^ and set out on a foray (tlladlmr, see p. 14) to recover the cattle. 
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^watch over me?’* The headmen tl^en “willingly ” paidyf«w, accbi^ing^^ 
^heir ability 

. (JRANT& 1 

•i' We have to distinguish (<7) the “ fief” (patUi) or grant in vassalage—on^, 
.^condition of rendering aid and military service to the head of the State, and \ 
the “ gras ” or grant made to cadets of the house, or to others, as a 
property in which at first the grantee had only a life interest, but which 
^eoon became hereditary. r " 

(a) The grantees known as jiati.lwat 01 vassal cliiefs, might be of the 
bhaiyild,’' or biolheihood (in clan) of the princijial thief, or they might 
l^e foreigners, they weie bound to do homage fur their land, to military 
^service, sometimes to rendei aid in money or sujiplies, and even to pay 
^xed dues. 'I'he “Kh.'dsa” and the “paliriwat” lands together con- 
VJtltuted the siihcre of the Raj-'i’s general dominion , though he did not 
i interfere, ordinarily, in the administration of the subordinate estates, nor 
(of course) take the rcvenue-i'ollo* lions in them \dditional estates (for 
rthe subordiftatc chiefs) might sometimes he formed by seizing a neighbour’s 
, lands or by establishing .1 new settlement in an adjacent unoccupied tract 
'—of which at fiist there ivere plenty As an example, 1 may cite the once 
celebrated State of Idar, at the t lose of the 14111 century —while it was still 
‘,in existence, though more or les» tributarj to the Moslem (Jovernor of 
Gujarfit. In the days of Ranmal, we find the ruler seizing the • 

neighbouring territory c ailed J’hagar, and making it over as a fief-grant to , 
a Solankhi chief (t.c, of another clan): also entertaining some distressed 
(Jhauhan chieftains and gi\ ing them all fiefs, .\nd much later, in the days 
of the Mahiatha, when Idar had been jnetty completely coniiuered, the 
^chief—now with the high-sounding title of Mah.u."ij."i,--had .1 demesne with 
a revenue of a ZaA-// ul rupees, and the test of the tcnitury held by eight 
“patlawal” \assa1s ’I'heie were also some ao or 30 petty Rajput, and 

• half-Koh, duels once called vassals, but then living undei” the nominal 
I protection of Idai, and {laying a tribute or lent. <.)f the eight greater 
^subordinate estates, one (Mundaiti) was held by a fjhauhan, others by 

• members of the Raj.i’s own t laii (Rathoi) Each headed a different ' 
branch-clan and used separate names—Jodha, Champa, Rumpa, etc Of 
these, the most important was the “Kumpawat” Chief of Undani, ^ 
distinguished by being entitled to have a silver staff borne before him, to... 

. sit m a litter (sukhasan), to sound the kettle-dium (naubat) at the head of - 
his cavalcade, and to use the loyal chamaroi chaunri (fly-flap). The RajH r 
himself would rise to receive this ducf when he entered the Court, and 
embraced him when he retired Ilut his most important privilege was to 
'-'Vear a heavy gold anklet, and smoke a gulden huipja in the royal presence. 
^Here evidently we have the “ feudal ” system of territorial allotment such 
Tod dwenbes in K.'ijput.m.l t Of course it would depend on the.?' 

RfismiUii, ,'481 ’ ' 

^ t It is extremel} cuiums to notice ih.u tin-, idea of .a ceniial itcinesne w'lth vassal states 
,, around it, and the strongest mihtar} chiefs holding the frontier, —and graphically represented >' 
ni an expanded flower, with its petals round a central disk—does not seem to be the ideal 


generaf’state of the country, whether these^^^^ 
l^ng estates remained loyal and united, or set up as independent states^^ 
In the latter case it would soon become difficult to distinguish them prom^j- 
a number of petty territorial rhiefships of it regular oiigm, m which the?’’- 
'“baron”—however lordly his self-assumed title -was only a robhei chief *' 
or a freebooter. 

The pattawat chiefs, in their turn, created subordinate senicc-tenures,’*^ 
the holders ,of which were tailed “ zilayat ” (adoj)ling the Aiahic ivord 
zil’, a district). 'I'lie R.ljj sometimcb granted land on such a tenure him¬ 
self: and then the pattawat ivould have no powei to dispossess the holder 
—who was “the King's man.” 

These grants were very freiiiienlly dcteimined in si/e bj local or natural 
boundaries, if these came handy hut \eij fretpienth, also, the grant was 
reckoned by the number of Sj, 42, and 2^, which it contained. 

But this will come to our notii e again 

The Jhalj clan jiosse&sions may be instanced as the first mentioned 
regular creation of vassal estates (by grant) on the part of the Anhilpur 
Sovereigns, and that was <juile at the end of then time (reign of Karn 
Wdghel.l) 'J’he Thrd.l clan has ahead) been alluded to as connected, in 
some w'ay, w ith th«*W.lghel.‘i and the Solankln, and derived from the Makw'ana 
clan. Ilatpril, it will be remembered, was an able Icatler of the time, and 
obtained a large grant of \ill.iges in fief Ills two biothers, Wajep.ll and 

Shamtlji, also became founders of '.tfiirati little teriitoiies for Waj’epal 
turned Mussulm.ln, and of roiiise septiratcd himself, founding the new i. 
estate of Mandwa in the Rew’ak.lnth.l-j 'I'lie other biolhet also married '- 
the daughtei of a Bhil chief, and so losing caste, staited a new branch of 
his own , and as he served with much disimc tion under one of the Sultans, ^ 
he was rewatded with a “ chaurassi ” (fief of eiglity-fijiur villages) at Katosan. > 
This estate was held for many generations, and liecame much diiidcd and 
subdivided • 

In the same way anothei branch estate—this time aiising out of a 
marriage with a Koli chiefs famil)—was formed aiound Datroj. it was a 
fief of forty-four villages hence known as “ the ('lumw.'d ” But I shall 
follow the history of this jiresently when F speak of the jiartitiun of estates. 

(/■) In later times, when the Mussulman (lovernor api>eared on the scene, 
royal grants tended to lose then spec lal character as “ fiefs,” at least in 
many cases , and apart from that, it had long before been the custom - 


the essentially Dravidian plan; and certainly it appears w itli grcMt distinctness in the 
Gond, and other Nagbansi Kingdoms in I<.asU‘rii .Centi.il India. It will be also re> ' 
membered that these Gujar.it Kaj.Is though all Himlu-, by profession, weic really all of '■ 
them of mixed lacc, largel) derived fioiii the Saka, the Kushan, and the Iluna tnbes. 
''None had any real connection with the old Aryan Kslialriya clans, thongh no doubt 
' some of them shared the Y.'idava (Aryan) blooil '• 

t * See p. 140 (July number of this AVr'/i •>) I’robably there w as also much waste land, ■ 
‘ which the multiplying members of the clan brought under cultivation : their possessions. 
•'Were large enough to make a whole division known as [hiilawar. 

,•* , f It was the chief of this little Slate, then (about 1782) a turbulent “ MewAsi ” chief, 
attempted to carry off Mr. ^mes Forbes, when retiring from the charge of Dabhoi,^ ’ 
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make grants of villages—or rathei of the royal rights m villages— under the 
name of gras, or “subsistence” The holder is called ‘ grasiya ” He 
might be, and at first usuall) was, a cadet (phut i>o) member of the reigning 
chief’s (iilayat) family 1 he grant was fm theory) foi his life only, but in 
the process of time, it natur lly lictaiiie undei stood that the right to it con- 
^ tinued as long as then were heirs if the giantee ditd childless, of course 
the villages revert <1 to tlie 1\ j i 1 he giant was not nnde on any formal 
condition of militaiy s« rvu e like the “ jntt w u .,rant, thou h in time of 
trouble the Kiji would expect ill his isij is to turn out with their 
followers, and tome u his nd llenct it bceiine common to speak of 
any kind of supeiior ^i intee (oi jiiesuinetl giantee) of land, as a “grlsiya 
chief’ I he ^iintei nid e\ei) o] porliimly for nia! ni^ Inmstlf thi m\.nir 
of the whole estite but he cbd not thereby dispo'.sess the actual culti 
valors (whom he w is onh to ) id to let im) the 'heory was, that he was 
Simply takin^ tin R n i s iijits ind diits assigned to him Indeed, in some 
cases, the gi isiy i w is not illowed to lake the whole of the Royal dues, but 
only part JJiil of eoi rse as ^,i nice he would be fue to cultivate for 
his own [irofit is imieh w isle 1 ind m tlie circle of the estate as he 
could fills alone would be sillicieiil to ^ive him a viilually proprietary 
t haracter 

1 he Moslem riileis, wheievti tlie isiy esla e liolders weie within reach 
of then leriitoiial idministi aliou midetheiii pay an issessment, oi it least 
a c|uit rent (c died siliiaii oi loc il'y ehuk oti ;l \nd in clays of dis 
order, many of these j etty est itc holdc is 1 k 1 en loose from the bonds of 
allegiance to the he ids of then limdies were chsjiossessed Sometimes, 
too, sinaitint, imcltr iniiiiies inflicted on them lightly oi wiongly they 
y rebelled, and bet iiae te-,iuled in >1 will ut i isonj is t irbuleial outlaws, 
and the term t,i issia ti ‘grama, occiiism old b xAs eery much as if 
it was the name ol some wild tribe like the 1 hil In 1 ic t when lebellious 
chiefs wiie outliwed in 1 depneecl ol then 1 mils 4 they woirtd take letugc 
in some foil OI iii’l fastness, iml tiience siij |)oit themselve by levying 
blackmail cm the vi!l ues loimd so tint „ms u jiiiretl 1 still further 
meaning 1 his suit 1 hi ckinul j lymeiit was, hoeevei, distinguished as 
‘ toia voi tod I )t,i IS and m tiuiuil as ‘ wol’ 1 here are still a few 
cases in which this j aynient has betoine j long established, that Uovern 

Fills w ml in the f ini i,' ‘ r K'C'S oieur in all the Hindi dialects, meaning a 
“modthfiil from lln. s n 1 rit i i „rx ,i swill w or devoui The 1 u Is use the 
word in early times f >1 i t u er mt (k ism i1 1 | iSo) 1 ut in later times that use 
was generally dll p|>e I iilii,i u nl ehiiitahle ,,rints being eillel jiasiita Iikhpasiv, 
and l>v othci names 

t Thi M jsU 111 writer p ki i f ill the 1 j) ul ehitf estates as i^ris C / hayley's 
Ctnjarit ] lo, foi examiK the |h ml AN i^heU diitfs wiie sail to hold all 

Jhaliwar mgr ) e K i in 1 the 1 iiii ( hu I fsorathihal ^cx) ullages in gr is ’ , 
and so on 

ihc seipiel will show miiiv in taiiees f this un ler the Shinns 
^ Sometimes lie il Kileis w i Id .,4 ii ueh an ’ll wane ut il the revenues as a 
compensation for depriv lO n I lerntoi} Thus we hear of a K ij i of Idar at one time 
disputing with the Suit ii, in 1 the iiiattei being cxmiproniibcd by the grant of a “ wol ” 
from certain territories which, Mr K 1 orbes informs ijs, the present holders of the Pol ' 
estate still receive 
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'jxient has continued it as a prescriptive and hereditary “political (cash) ' 
'• ^allowance.”* 

Readers of James Forbes’ “Oriental Mcinoiis” will rcnienibcr how that ‘ 
gentleman was in charge of the then British territory of Dabhoi, which 
was, in 1782, restoied by treaty to the Alahrruhas (with whom it still 
^ remains: , in the Baroda blatc) He found the londiiion of the 

■ •districts much impiovcd. “ the> would have been still moic lluiiiishing,” 
he writes,t “ l*ad not the cruel dejuedations of the Mhcels and ‘tlracias’ 
prevented the distant villages from sharing the traiKiuillity of those situated 
nearer the piotection of the rajatal." I he “(Iracias” of the locality, he 
goes on to say, “weic arranged aicoiding to their caste and religion under 
a variety of petl) soveieigns, Hindu and Muhammadan, who were dignified 
with the titles of Raia, R.lna, and othei lojal appellations ” “’I hey have 

the usual a]ipuintments of an oiiental darbai (( ourl), blended with a 
meanness and lapatity difficult to i one eive ’ This desciiption applied to 
the petty States of M.indw'.l, \ a/eiia, and Valfiri.'i, w ith their dependents. 
Othcis were mote lespei table. Tin allusion to some of them being 
Muhammadans, refers to the fac i, that by that time, some of the “ Rajputs ” 
had become “mol salam ’ as they weie rontempluousl) called—converts 
to the Moslem faith \ 

Such, then, was ihe origin ol the “gi jsiya ” estate, whii'li figuies so largely 
in (lujarat history oiigmally .i formal life-giant foi the suiipoii of a sub¬ 
ordinate family < onneiled with the iiiling house', .ind then a])|ihcd in a 
wider sense, to all sorts ol i>elty estates, even to those pie» ariously held by 
free-booters. 

But theie weie one oi two moie spe< lal wa\s of getting g/a/i/'i, which are 
inteiesting and may bi. hrielly mentioned One was a grant made for the 
support of lamilies whose head had been slam m the diiers servite 
(ranwatiya grant)—“for then fathers heads,” as the bards exjiressed it 
Similar concess*ioiis were inaele to heal a feud, oi c ompensate a inurdcr.t; 
The deed of su( h a grant, <jnoteil hy R -horbes, re< lies that “a ijiiarrcl 
had occurred at the village of llaiiiar.i among the ‘brothers’, and two 
chiefs cut off the head of a thud ” 'I'herefore M.ilji and Hamirji (the two 
in (]uestion) nie e.vpelled from the iliaiiniwi tteiiitory of 8} villages) of 
l.imbri; and the *• tj/'iry’’ (hereditary land) of the < hie/s, consisting of a 
share m the villages of Baitjai.'i and Jh.'tly.l are irrevocably (agh.1t) |;iven 
.to Kashiyaji (heir of the murdered rliiel) as the ‘price of Rlinsinghji’s 
head.” Kashiy.iji is to “leceivc the revenues ol the two villages an<f 


‘ * And the amount is usually sh.iied liuiwisii sevti.il iUs(,uii(Unis of an originally 

entitled person. There is .a lionihay Xcl '\ II. ol 1X87 ri'eulunu, llits, .mil making the 
. right to receive the payment in<ilien.il>le 

t Oriental Memoirs, 11. 247 (Svo. edition of iS;; ) 

* j The opprobrious term is a coiruption ol iti.ihal 1 sal 011--///,, those win Jiad made 
their “ bow to the palace ” had become convt rts lo p1e.i..e the I tovernor and gam gnints 
• and other advantage^. .\iid by this time time were doubtless sonic original Moslem 
adventurers who had managed to get hold of l.inds or villages Mi. James Forbes him- 
^ "■ self narrowly escaped being taken [iiisonei, as he was leaving Uabhoi, by the chief of 
V Mandwa. 

s' ij* 

f 1 9 See KSsmala, p. 4(39. 



enjoy the gras” Then follow some clauses about the guilty party noty 
residing within the estate ; the whole is signed by the (Jhala) “ Maharaja 
and several of his vassal chiefs 

Grants of land were also given lo furnish the pay of troops of mer- T 
cenaries (Mina, IJhil, etc ) empIo)id b) chiefs. ^ 

There is no doubt, too. that grants were made, on espet lally favourable ^ 
terms, to encour.ige o< lewaid those (often chiefs of the half-blood) who*; 
became converts h'or instan< e, the existing 'J'llukd.lr landli^rds of Dholica 
originated in a famil) of the I’iam.li:i clan, who in the leign of Sultan 
Mahmud “ Ihgathn,” came to the Soveieign’s aid against one of the Sindh 
princes. One of the famil) re< eived a giant of the “chaiibisi ”(24 villages) ' 
of Botad.* Another grantei was Urdiiji, who obtained the lestoration of 
a huge tia< t of land (in the jieninsula) “ whu h had liecn ploughed ufltind 
sown w'ltii salt by the I’ailsliali "r .\nothci case will be noticed under the 
head of “ ]>aitilioii,” to which I now- proceed 


KiIMI- 01 r\\MI\ PXUIIIKIN 

Estates were soiiieliines amicabh divided soinelimes rent by the result 
of family cjiiaiiels In this wat a nuinbc'i of indepeiKlent jiroperties were 
started. “A fiiiilhil soiiice of dissension,’’‘■ajs K Korfies (speaking of 
the jhala estates), “and not connned to (his pait of Gujaiat, was the 
system under which the piciiieity C)f a chieftain was divided and subdivided 
among his descendants A constant state of enmit) among the Rajput 
families themselves has te.sultcd fioin the endeavouis of the superior 
chieftains topieseive tlieii teiritory fioin disinemberinent, by force or fraud 
employed .against the junior l)i.inches of the families ” 

I have aheaclv alluded to the Katosan estatv .Xnothei branch of the 
s.ame family is reptcsenled by Kanp (Kahanji?), the R.it 01 Rawat, He 
became possessed of the “(^hunw.il ” leintoiy (as .ilready st.Ued). After 
vaiious foitunes (in the course of which the chief was outlawed by the 
Muhamnindans, but was restored) the estate passed into the hands of a 
descendant named K.niaji, and soon ajijieais divided One jiortion (of a 
few villages) was kept by K-anrip himself, the rest was formed into four 
lots foi the sons (during the father’s lifetime) The youngest (Bhupat 
Singh) was a minor at the time of his father’s death, and the others tried 

* ifte R.«sm.ila, 1) ^Si 

* fit 

-(■ The 'itoiy of the .ippi.iranre ol .1 Moslem chief 111 ihe vicinity of (iiin.ir (of ancient. 
^aiii sanctity) IS I alhei miious I lake it lioin the late Mr. IVdilei’s “ History 

Mid LfjitnJ of Ou/iirul" (p 150) in the /'/aft. (fuartirly Ktvuii’ for January, 1887. 
The Jtinagaih tenitory had liven suli(lii(.il, (>i at least made tributary; still, the old ’ 
YSdava chiefs woulil have bein left unmolested had the) not soon revolted and the 
KSv threw down the tiiusque the Sult.in .\hni.ui h.iil built, and ‘‘ h^'ld towards Mahm&d 

• the language of an tsiual ' The suit m ‘‘of the two forts” undertook a long and,{ 
arduous campaign ag.imst Jun.igaih, and at hsi t<iuk the foitress The R.iv on his defeft' ’ 

**bec»me a convert, xml wa*. gianted “ a title and an estate " “ It might be suspected of 

• iatire,” says Mr Vcddei, a Mussalm.an historian ever icsted at the fatlfi or ^eholy ‘ 
‘vyinic/* but the R.i\, being brought to Ahmaikdifid, saw there the great magnificence in s 

which the saint Shah 'A lam lived asking how the holy man acquired such wealth, ho'^? 
was told that “ it was in the service of the Almighty only.” The Hindu declared dit\|p 
the religion for him; '* and he became a sincere and rather eminent Moslemit^^ 

A. . ../.'.Is '^sXLi/nA.i.iSfbSkm 
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to oust him. The boy took lefuge with the Chief of ('haniyrir (a distant 
kinsman), and in due course of time was married to the d.rughtci of th^ 
Chief of Panfir . with his aui the youth recovered his own share and also 
seized on the shares of his three brothers.* llhnpat Siiigh lutd till 1X14, 
and came into (onflu t with the I’ainda (laikw.id (Malhar R \) .md, being 
ousted, supported himself by [ilundering the Milages 

But an earhci case (/cw/ Siilirin \hinad .Sliah I ) must be given Two 
W.ighela brotijers wcie diiven lo oul.awry, but, after some rathei mdedible 
adventures, were jiaidontd, bec.iuse ol a very beautiful sister whom they 
gave in marriage to ilie Sultan In letuin they got a grant of 500 villages 
at K.xlol. 'J'lie king asked how the> would dnide the jnopeity ? and was . 
told that the eldei biothei would receive the 1 irgei shaie , asking ag.iin 
what was the foundation foi this custom, he was told that it was “ force ’’ 
The Sult.'in howexei decided that as lioili hioliieis had sufTered equally, 
they should share ei|ually 'I'he eldest ae< ouhngly leceiced Kalol, with 
250 villages, and the other Sanand, also witli K dol uinamed entire 

foi 3 generations but at last one of the descendants, UujmI, sepaiati-d, with 
an estate of 42 villages , but tlie head was still wealthy, and in 1 joo x •>, 
his wife devoted a laige sum to building a magnifu eiil well nn llieCujaiat 
•fashion) wall flights of slejis d(>wn to tlie watci and .idoined with leiniiles, 
at Adalij In Mahi.liha limes (i 72M) the State fell and llie i hu f escaping, 
thi solitary tillage of I.ambodia, whn Ii his desimdants stilkhold. 
The Rupal estate, just s|)oken of, was ilsell siib-di\ideil , and half a 
"rliaubisi” (01 i| vill.igcs)i went to a youiieci son ktrt'iwaids the 
original teiiitoiy seems to have bun lost , and the family ajipiai holding 
an estate neai the "s diarinali ami m the hill (ountiy, as t.iss.ils of Idar. 
The Sanand estate lemains to this dav, but ilttuled into tw 1 Rot and 
(I.'ingar , 


IsilllIS 01 CnNfji ]. si, Si 1/11:1, \M) l^lt'VKKII' 

I am afiaid tTiat this soiiiee of land-holdmg will be more laigeiy illus¬ 
trated than any other .and, indeed, the inateiials .ire so abundant that 
I have to make a somewliai seveic selei tion but tjie det.iils, if lamentable, 
are often highly i h.araetenslK and imturesiiue 

In fact, all the e.states onginated nioie 01 less tin tlic fust instance) m 
adventure and conquest since bcfoie any chief w.is m a position to give 
“gras ” estates, or select his vassa's, he had to .icquire his own fc-iritory. 
And the limits of his authority weie, m most cases, simply a matter of 
concyuest For example, the estate of Idar (so olieii alluded to) had 
become entirely disorganized , and when K.lo Bh.in smceedc'f (m the 
reign of Sultrin Mahmud Bigarha; he found it necessary "to fix his 
boundaries.” The bards tell us how first “ he stuic k ’ the village of I,;ls 


* By the w.ay, the hauls in leciUng Ihe story, give some' > iiimui dii.viK aliout *he Chief 
of Panftr fighting, with the aul »f " malikar ’ <n Imayeis, how he stew Jath.i» 
“Pitel”—the Mahratha Minister of Slati w'lu w.i making levLiiuc-LulIections [notice 
thevtilage title held by a man of ministeri.il rank] and how lie lo-t his >>wn life This 
was about 1720 a.o. (K.tsin.lla, p 435). 

', t The numbers were often inexact, hut approximated to the standards 84, 42, 24, or 
' ^ic half of these. (21, the exact half of 42, is an unlucky numher,^and so is 11 ) 
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(which properly belonged to his neighbour of Sirohi): there he set up .a 
** paliyo ” or boundary stone, with the sacred horse rudely sculptured on ' 
it.* Next a boundary niaik was fixed at a (.ertam mausoleum or funeral- 
temple , beyond tins “he took” the land of Chapanpal (now part of 
Mewar) and so on 'I’lie tcmloTy was the Kap’s oi “portion.’’ 


“ 1 III! K.tii.i W .if^h 

I |i ti> till II.iiii.iiii |.. n\y lih.ig t 

So says the haidll ihyinc in .mother cast. The Iv ithis called their clan 
/oca/e, the “ pi.mt ” 

Just us the estate is ai'iiuned by force, 01 c\eii where it began with a 
grant, so it h.is to lie maintained L’nless theie is some lentral power 
strong cnoiigli to enfoii e the peai e, the i hiefs aie always quairellmg on the 
slightest jiietcM I'AtiN \<mn'; chief on succeeding to an estate thought 
it neccssai} to establish his juisition by going out on an “inaugural foray” 

—tikidh.ir 1 

, 'I’hen, loo, in spite of the pl.iii of gumg laiid-gianis foi the subsistence 
of cadets, there wen sute to beman> who weie dissatisfied, ot w'ho thought 
they I ould do better elsewhcie \(<oidinglv, they go away, bcc'ome 
vassal giaiitees undti some othei K.ij.i, or simply sei/e some available, 
estate in the eourse of some knight-eriant .adseniuie I 

Of simple cases of sei/urt the msi.uic'es .are innumeiable O.inta had 
two dependencies, one held by the cliicTs bioihei (K.lnpui estate), the 
othei bj the son of another biolher (Sud isaii i.sl.ite) the latter’s share 
somehow got lechiied, and he attackc'd his uncle’s estate, with the view 
of unlaigmg his bolder 'I'lie uiide called in the help of “ Mew.lsis and 
tiee-bootcis,” and’the nephew c .ime to an untimel) end 'I'he victc'iious 
uncle of couise sived his nephew’s slendei ptojieity lUit the youth’s* 
mothei lived .and w.is loud m hei l.iments and the uncle at last compro¬ 
mised matteis b) eniiig hei the \illagc of L'deian, which hei descendants 
still hold 

I hvave mentioned tin est.dilishment ol the tlohil chan at I’lrambh on 
the coast C} About the^time of the Muhammadan invasions during the 
14th ivntiiry, the heir of the clan estates was a nimoi - named Saiangji; 
his guardian h.andcd him o\ei to the Moslems as a hostage, and himself \ 


* Knsin.ila, ]■ 28; 
r Sec the* .mcisliilt* at p 171, .i«C. 

i Then is a pn'tl\ si nj in iIil K.tsiii.il.i (p cn) liliistiatiiig this The (Prainara) 
Kiij.i of M.dw.t has two wnes, mu nl .1 hol.inUhi, the other of a W.ighcl.c, family. Jagdeo 
(Jai;iUdeva), the son of the toimc i oompi mn th.rt he an.l his mother ha\r only “gras ” ,' 
of a siii»Ie vill.ige Tlu K.ipg aieoidingl) oideis ,i cadi allowance to be added; but 
this csciCcs the )i.,dous> uf the ulher niLiiilicrs Aeeurdingl) J.ig(ieu tells his mother 
that he had lielter go .tway “ I .im a U.ijput, I will go somewhere* or other and earn , 
my bread.” , 

“ A sliiiu .ntnle, s good mm, arc not si,ld hj weight * 

The fiiilher the) go ftom home, the moic valuable they become ” V 

Jngde<j rei'airs to his elan kinsm.m the .sidh K<i) of Anhilpura (121I1 century),and 
is offered his choice lietween a cash pension and a vassal-grant (patta). This makes V 
other courtiers jealous, whence a l.mg story of varied adventures. ,->* 9 * 

I July number (1S98) ol this AVt'icH*, pp. 140, 141. 
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assumed the “ throne.” The boy was, however, stolen away by friends,, 
and when he came of age was sent back with an armed force to recover, 
his estates : the uncle (guaidian) in alarm, applied to two friendly chiefs, 
offering them grants of iialf a “ chaubisi ” each, to support his cause. They 
promptly went off to the lighlful heir, and showed tlicii patia\, which were 
now confirmed by the other parly' 'Phe uncle, seeing he liad no chance, 

,soon made his submission—“the < hielt.iins drank the led-cup together 
and agreed to foigel the i).xsi ” The uncle was allowed “ gi.ls ” of several 
villages, ihe holdeis of whith still keep up the title of “(logh.iri” (Gogha 
is the Gobi! capital ) 

I have said that dismcnibeiment of estates was also brought about by 
feuds and ijuarrcls , these often aiose out of the most .ibsuid and trifling 
incidents The I’olitical Agent in the eail> \e.iis of this century, leported 
the wretched state of the countij whiib resulted troni the “ war’’which 
had long existed between the Raj.ls of Liiubii, ^\'.ldllw.■ln, and I)i.lngudr.l. 
The w’hole (juariel aiose out ol the ikIk ulous (in uinst.im e of a party of 
DiangudiTi horsemen having taken a go.il from a shephcid, lor which they 
offered to jiay InU the shepherd (of a hostile clan) t oinjd.iined, and 
brought down a pailj of VVadhwln men. who seized the llesh w'hilc the 
others were ptcjiaring to < ook it for then meal This led to a light • one 
outrage followed .mother , iioi was the <jiiaiiel settled till t\rry r///t/j,vsave 
four, ot \N'adhw.in i.ibik.i (some sixty in number) b.ul been laid waste, 
and tlie walls of the town bresched 'I’iie othei taluk Is sulhred in 


pro|jortion t 

These foiats, it is needless i(t saj, weie ollen condiuied with great 
cruelty In one ])la< e the b.ird uses tin. expi-^ssion (i>f a leilain chief) 
“ that he churutd Maiu land (Marw'.'ii) as the Jf 7 <\ i hum the m can ” | On 
anothci occasion, the forayers found a siig.xr-cane cinj) on the,ground, 
they proceeded to rut the canes, and hunt huts ilum, m which they 
encamped foi sdme time \\'e shall see furthei (in .inoihei connection) 
what bitter fruits tins continual iiuarrclhiTg* boie, and how [loweiless the 

Mussulman goiernment was, except fillullj and at limes, to keep older 

* 


IssiMi Man\<.I'MINI 

We arc again indebted to Col \Valker lor valuable infoimatiun regarding 
the management of the estates It will be obseived that all the superior 
ones, involved distinctly, the rule and administration (such as it w'as) of 
(the territories . every regular estate, whether of a Raj.i or a 'Phakut was ruled 
independently by the Chief, who certainly regaitled himself .is owner of the 


. * Kasmsila, p aSq TIic “rc(lcu]i whith sn ofitii liguits ui “k.ijpul" stunes, 

does not refer to reii wine (.is .in Kiiglish leadei mighi supposi j, that beverage being 
unknown ; it refers to sonic sweetened and Lolouied drink. pi<ib,d'ly qiade with opium. 

t ^will only in a note recall also the case in which, when .i body of Sotlh.l 4 ’armars 
'were seeking a setlleincnt in Gu|aral, the chief of Syela attacked them on the pretext of 
'tipartrtdge lie had shot falling in their tan'p, .mil they refusing to give it up in con- 
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soil in some (perhaps not \ery definite) sense. Only the smaller estates, 
grants, and subsistenre allotments ol villngts, were not pioperly lulerships, 
though lorally the owmr may have L\ciciscd considerable [lowers. Even 
in vassal ^pattlwat) estates the chief had a [ilenaiy iinisdic tion extending 
to life and death ‘‘it w.)*- ntvii ihonehl necessaiv to make reference to 
the suiierior ('losernment residing at the iai)ita! ut tin. central State.” Tn 
respect to cxtcnoi lelatmns the sanu fi^edom existed I’eace and war were^ 
determined on at pk.isme norclois it a[)j.i..i' that the snpgnor chiefs who 
received tubule inleiftiid in .on tiansadion donK''M( oi foieign, so long 
as It was not inniiK al to thcnisLUiN Insuli e.ach .st.iie, the itiling chief 
levied taxes, a giainshaii. hum the land, .iml .iKo fiee lalioin fn himself, 
and Cl itain sii|i|ilie- foi his ( <>iiii I l.t ilmf soiiue of me ome was the 
land leteniK [lajmcnt fioin the agin nltiiiists Init the .iitifK eis weie bound 
to render thiii smn is wlun iKitiiud 'I hut. wen tiansitdiies on trade 
goods, taxes on hijiioi shops andolhii Miiposls i,| i|ie same kind I'ecs, 
but’xer} light oms. foi pumissioii to m.iii), wm i haigtd on all subjects. 
The produce id fuiil tieis geniiall) belonged <o tin l(,i(! md he took, the 
tree itself, if it (el! 

'riie land n \emu was, .is I Ii.im s, ml, tin piiiuip.il souice of meomc ; 
the ainoimt ol it was lixed b> iii'iom in a aunt extiiil , but theie was no 
formd limit to what the ihicl i onlii duiiand the i iistomaij shaie (dhaia) 
was not otien cxieeded, howe\ei .ind in time of need, an impost of 
“ li.ibii " ol exti.i i esses, w.is here. .i> almost i ei ijwheie else, the favouiite 
device foi obtaimna .in iin lease (hdinaii!) the land-ie\enuc was taken 
in kind . ex< ejil in tlie ease of i loj) like Ivib n i o. (.jmim, and xcgetaliles or 
spues, wliith, not being e.isilj divisilile, wi le [laid tin iij a cashiate.- 
'J'he [iiojioilion t.ikiii In the loid xaiied fioin one tlmd to one h.ilf, and 
somelmitfs was as 1 )W .is one foiiith Kice ind iinaateil nojis ]i.aiil one- 
third The laxoiiilie mode oi assessing tin total piodme and the shares 
of eai h p lit) was th.it eal'ed " k.iltai siiiiilai to the “ k.iiiknt ” of Upper 
India i .’Nl the iisk of occupjmg spad, 1 must ipioto Mi Kinlnih Forbes’ 

anitising aecotinl of tlie mode of pioieeeima 

% 

“Vlun the' It stiial i.illoil .‘Xl.tiitii riiniL- inun*! in tin iiniii'h W.iis.iltl) t Vpul—May), 
the giant ft’, I'l iIu ihief, iiiI 1 i\l. llii lultii.itois .mil tells them it is time to cummence 
woik \i> ' till .isst s.ment w.i-. ii'n he.ixj l.i't xin you la} lu'i ni.niy la\e^ upon u.s : 
bcsiiles, Ml li.ixi 111 tiuih nil nias'ei i>\ii nui lif.xits w i , you ilo nut act as uur ruler); 


■' It tn.x) lu' menliunfil ili it wlun sjli-i>tcnie gt.xnts were m.ii 1 e to cadets, it was some- 
tiinis a ciinilitiiin th.it tin gi mue gut the gMin di.iu .mil uiliei piiipioitcs, hut the cash 
liajnicnts vent lu the held iliiil - tii.i'.uii 

t " Killai means miking .in i\t iMiiii.ile of the yield, .mil si> detciinining the 
quaniit} deinmdi.l ui the riillix.itiii wliethci mure ui Kse is .iciiialb jiioiluced. It must 
headnutud ih.i' m ]'i.iitiie tin yield w.is very .iccuiatcly estimated huch a system is 
a sort o,*'.nilanil un tin c.iilier [il.m uf “ lijt.ri, ' / i , dividing the aeliial gram heap when 
„ threshed III' Ir tin I'.li d counli), and. i\nts where whe.it is grow n (by an Atumn 
sowini' mthiiiit irngitiun) > special < ii'toin prcxnilcd. The finruws were made m groups 
of three ‘ siieailitnld was iiivnlcd into thren* paits . in one the fust furrow or line of 
wheat VMS selected, in anuther the w.cw,/ in the third the M//i/linc. The grain in^each j, 
line being reaped and weighed, an average yield was struck, .iiid the estimate'for the 
whole fixed, by a process of multiplication by the number uf furrows in each iieli^ < 
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people burn our houses and lay waste our lands, and you afiord us no protection and do 
not go out on the ‘ w.lr’ (an expediliun to te'aliate).^ 

“The chief nial,es sumlry excuses I lie luosi usual and convenient of which is that 
everything is the fault of that lascd of a (his man of business in the village), 

whom he jmitests Ins intention 'if tlismissim; at once . After inudi haggling, and 
when the chief has pieseiited tin p.iiiK (h'ailiii,.n) wi'h turbans and iiiatlc liberal 
proiniscs of leniission of itiit, the au-<]ii( ioU'> da) is it ii nutli tixeil u]ion aii<I cultivation is 
^comnieiiied 

“ When the crc^i IS ii)ie, till re 1- tin m'-iIiiil' of tin lielil . bj tin* tliiif or his man of 
business, with the sillige lejn, si.ntati\e l.aih sug'-esls Ins isiiiii.ile of the ciuantity of 
grain that ‘-iirli and ni h a lu Id siioulil \ i< M \\ lisii tin < ultiv itoi heals U, of < ouiKe he 
says, ' laird oi tlie i nth ' so iniu ii as that will iii\ .1 bi piodused, ami I who am a poor 
man will be uiliilj desti neil \itt.’ inoie Inggling, teiins at settled , si i uiity is given 
for the gram, ami tbe < mii an all' wc'i to be riaped 


Under sti< li r m iitnst.'iin es the < liief 01 his gianlee tniisl necessarily be 
very inuih like tin </< ownti, iliough of touise he nc\or rniueiTnilatcs 
depriving tlv culliv.tlois oi llieii hetcdilai) position such a matter docs 
not come within ihi tange of anj jitattital iiut'stion at all. If now the 
“ lord ” IS ahsoibed into the klifilsa leiiitot) of the lonqtieiing sovereign 
of the wliole (oiiiiti), he hi Moslem 01 M.ihi.ilh.i, his iiilershiii (e\< ejit m 
his own idea) is at an end at most he is icg.utled as the King’s agent, or 
“ Zamindrit," managing the estate. In. has to jiass on to the'I’leasury a 
consideiahle sliaie ol what lit lolkits 01 lathtr, he lompoimds for a 
certain cash total sum, and \ei\ piohahK accepts a “ sanad,” 01 a “lease ” 
as we call It, s|K t tlymg tin amon.d, and si (tiling possession Moreover, 
It IS likely (as we shall see hcieattii) that the extent 01 area of his estate 
has been at blit at il) lediind In an) (a-^e, as the independent dignity of 
the warlike ruling ihief de< hues, he is diawn b) iieeessny < losei to the 
land, and eoiKcrns himself w.tli its managenieiit in a mannei far more 
dirc(t than would have e\e‘i been altemjited wliile lit was an m^lependent 
Raja. In shorty he passes step h) stt[) into the position of a landloid, or 
landoivner -as fat as tht superioi title of the State or iyiiipeioi peimits us 
to call him so. In many cases the estaleS’wete simply ahsoihed into the 
Moslem Khalsa , 01 the ongmal ownei, lieing slam in liattle 01 ejected, 
was replaced b) s nne militai) jagiidai giantee of the tomiiieror And 
throughout tiie lands a])pro[)iiated as Kh.dsa, iht cultivating villagers .are 
regarded as/•ij/iw/i dneitl\ undei the loidship of the .Slate as suiireme 
owner) then giain dues are jianl to the Slate olfuets 'That is why the 
bulk of the villages in Xhmad.diad, Kaira, Suial and Ithaioch, uie now 
raiyatwati villages Iiolding dnettly under the Slate. Onl) here and there 
have some *'tahikda 11 01 other landlord estates been jireseived in con¬ 
sequence of some .sjiecial grant or permission I'oi llie great body of 
the semi-independent “ pohtn al ” estates, we Iiave to loolf outside the 
limits of the Klialsa districts, wheiher Moslem or Mahratha,—to the 
peninsula of Kaihiawar, to the hilly country near the hcadwatei* of the 
Mahi riverjalong the Mahi hills, and to the Rewakantha. Here the chiefSf 
whether Koli 01 Rjijput, were never permanently subdued ; they were 
occasionally made to jray as heavy a tribute as could be exacted by a show 


Compare the incident related at p. 171, ante. 



of military force. But whether the estate is a tolerably peaceful *'^'nd- 
lordship ” or tSlIukdari, or whether it is a rude frontier barony, the origin of 
it is one and the same . Jt was ar-juiied Ijy conquest, or held under grant 
(oV one kind or another), or it leprcsents a (partitioned) family share of a 
greater estate, as above explained 

It remains now to illiixtr.ite the ni(»(ie of .idniinistration which the 


Moslem Governois adojited in ('iiijaiat, and espetially to speak of their, 
ideas of “ resunnnL',’’ or .it least lediuing the area of, th^; “ bhiimiya ” 
estates. It was iiinlei tins s^s'.iin liir> that so much sufTTering was entailed 
by the chiefs being “outl.iwed in whieh f.ase they roamed the country, 
attacking villaees .ind ic*vjim; lil.n kmail, and r.iusing not .ihllle confusion. 

The brief M.iln.iih.l rule mnsi tiien he noth ed , .iml finally wo shall be in 
a position to understand wh.it the Itritish lulers did, or tried to do, in 
reducing the c h.ios of these jiolitica! and landed estates to something like 
order . and to show the ellects ol such measiiie'-. by describing a few 
typical foiiiu of estate, as tliij lum ixist, m difleient distiicls 



CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND NEWS. 


INDIA. NICW KC('LKSIASTI(:AF. ARR\r^nKMENTS. 

. Hitherto thiirchi-s for the troops in India, consecrated in accordance 
with the reiiuyements of die (’hiircli of Rng’and, have been used foitthe 
services of the Chinch of !Cn^Iand and tii.it of S« i^tland, subject to arrange-, 
ments w'lth the Mislmp 'I’lie (lo\eminent of India, by Resolution dated 
June T7, i8(j.S, has made an important change Such churches may now 
be used both by Pieslijlerians, Wesleyans, and other Nonconformists, 
subject to tile consent of the bishop with resjiect to details as to the hours 
of worship I’lit, if*any dissalisf.n tion should .iiise, an appeal may be 
made to the laeiitenant-deneral and the ('omm.inder-in-Chief with respect 
to Cantonment churches, and to the Civil (lovcinor ot Provinces with 
respect to other chinches built or subsidized by the Covernment. The 
new rule is so imiiortant that we <iuote Us esacl terms 

“If in .iiiy case <liss.Uisf.icli<in is felt with .iny oidtr pissed iiiulei tlit"-c rules, either as 
to the use of a c-hiirch hy a cuiigreLSition not htlongiiiij l» tin. Cliurch .if hiiKland, or as 
to the liiiui .at which it is made .i\ail.il>le foi ilii u-.c of sui li iimeiij;.ilion, the Senior 
Chapl.iin of the Chinch of *^(iiil.iinl or the (tunsial .siiptiinUndeni of the Wesleyan 
Churth, .is Ihc i.ase in.ij Ik. iii?\ I'liiii; the in.ilUi liefon tin I.uiitin.vnt (lencral of the 
Conini.i.nd lliri)ii(;Ii ifu (leiici.a] (iltiici i ()inni.iiidin'; 'lit tii'.ti'it, .mil the Lieutenant- 
General sli.ill tlien, if lie considers tins neccssai), tiiiiiimiiiii .ilc with die liisliop, in order, 
if jiossililt, to .mange the in.itler wiili liini. SluniUl ilii Sniimr Chapl.iin of the (church 
of .Scolland, ci llie Geiiei.il SupeiiiiUiuleiit nf llie We ..It van Chiiieli, .ii ihf eav: may be, 
tie clissatislieil wilh the iiiaiigemi.nt ni.ide lietweeii the I 't iiUnaiil-1 leiieoil of the Com- 
'mancl and the Ihdio)), he •■hall he .il hheity to ash the l.,icuten.inl (icncral th.it the matter 
may lie refeired for iiii.il cieeisic'n in the c.xse of ihiiielus .ilu.itc in eaujoninents and 
provided solely for ilu use of Milduis to fiis Kxcellciuy the Coiiiin.indei-iii t hief, and in 
the' case of othci*ehurthes 1<> Ihc Loc.d (loserniiieiit 

__ 

INDIA VKRNACU 1 .AR KDIK'XTION 
We art* favoured with two important p.uuphlcls on the Isncouragement 
of Vernaculars,” being repiints of veiy able articles by ( . V. Swaininath- 
Aiyar which have appeared in the ^lArr/and Madras hevieiv. In 

' earnest and forcible language, the author points out the radical defects of 
the present system of education m the l''niversilies and Ciovernment 
Schools. Too much stress has been hitherto placed on the desire of 
parents to sec their children educated m Isnglish with the view of speedy 
employment, and on the side of those who control the University system 
to prepare students for official appointments J he author shows that each 
‘ of those views is radically wrong, as violating the first principles of social 
..life and educational training. In the elementary and secondary schools, 
■ the youth ought to be taught in the “ veinaculars,” in order that they may 
grasp their own tongues, and be useful in their various spheres of social 
life; and in the Universities, the study of vernacular literature ought, at 
to have* an equal place with English. Thus by English modes and 
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training, from the University dovrn to the lowest elementary school, the 
’acquisition of knowledge in native languages and literature would be 
encouraged and promoted, instead <»f by the present system allowed to fall 
into desuetude. 'I'his is a natural and most reasonable mode of procedure, 
and the only way by whuh the masses of the people tan be truly educated, 
and inspired not onh with a lote of their own language, but a love of their 
past literature and history \s it h.is been indicated bj the able wiiter, 
true .education is not to “ m iniit.u ture (.mdidales foi oftice,’, but to make 
them men -enod ])ULiits, losal dti/uis, eiih^htened .uid i'a])able aduiinis 
trators, and lust and b'-mfneiit uileis \\ e most < iidully lecommend 
the perusal of thesi p.imiiliKts bj al' wlio desiie to promote the happiness 
and periiianent uelf.iie of liuii.i 

NI'.l’Al.b \N 1 ' CHIN \ 

'I'libutc l.iivoys fiom Nepnil l.ist aimed .11 I’tking in iSgb the 
As.sistant I'-tnoN .S.i-t.i-i I siin-t.i I’l-u I’s’Ma-cha Il.m 'I's’i-ja-ti-je died 
theie of (ongesium of the lungs .ind w.is washed in luerwatei, and 
cremated outside the Tung picn (kite, m accordain e with Nepaulese 
custom, the ashes being tiieii ihiowii into lh< ii\ei 'J'he mission consisted 
of 3a jursoiis, ?n being of “unnamed" i.iiik one of thvSe last was (logged 
for swindling ’I'lu. name of the deceased olfieei, who was .utended by an 
English clorloT, sounds like Sndai Kajendia \'it liy.iidja Khan Jiyotli. 
These missions aic meie tiadiiig spei illations, and the (’liinese gi\e much 
more than ihej K'mim (.'sec arlic le b) Mr 1 ‘aikei, jip 1 

illl N\Mi: Ol' riH. \ \NC. i/^L Ul\ I'.K 

SiK, 

In leu me to tin name ol the \ angt/sc Ri\ei, I send you the 
folluw'ing notes made b) us in iSoi, and sulisequciuly iiubhshed in the 
book “ I''ive Months on the \ .ingt/se ' 

“With lespect to liie \aiioiis I'.nglish names iindoi which the ^ angt/se 
Kiaijg IS known, as ‘hon of the (Kean, Tireat River,’ ‘IJlue River,’ and 
‘(lold-sand Ri\ei,' 1 slioiild iimaik that these aie translations of the native 
nniuc's foi clifieient jiiils of its c ouise but theie is one, namely, the first 
and most imiuutanl, because it is taken to be the translation of ‘ Yangt/se,’ 
of the \a]!dit\ of wlmh theic seems to be some doubt Abbe* Hut, who 
is a good authoiitj, i.ilK it tlie ‘Child of the Ocean ’ . . . 

“ It has .dso been mteiinetid the ‘ Son that Spreads,’ but I am informed 
that this inleijiietalion is ciioneoiis The w’hole mattei depends on the 
Chinese chaiac lei ' \'ang,' and it is dillicult to saj what it signifies m this 
instance r>\ the Re\ Mi Wjhe, the liteial translation is considcied to 
be ‘the iicci ot, 01 belonging to, N ang,’ Vang being the name of a former 
eastein dnision of tlu' rm])iie, of which \ang-chow, on the Orand Canal 
’to*the noith of Chm-Kuna, was one of the pnncipal towns ” 

By H ‘(Utopeaiis the iicei is duided into the “upper "and the “lower 
Yangt/se,” this lattei name appljing to the river as far as the junction with 
the Tung'ling Lake, aim the term “ upper ” to the remainder* But by the 
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'The Name oj' the Yd4g^zse RvOer. 

'Chinese themselves the river is only known as “ Chang-Kiang 
Yiver). 

That portion of the ruer extending fiorn its junction with the Tung-^ng 
I.ake to Sha-shi (the river port of King-chou-fu) is known to the Chinese as 
King-ho (King River), the town of King-h6-Kow (signifjing King River 
nioutli) being situated at the above-named junction 

^ Above Sha-shi, extending as far as Sui fii (on map Su chow), where the 
Min flows iiUo,the Yangl/se at a distance of alrout aoo miles fioin Chung- 
King, this jrortion of the iivei is called bj the natives “ (Jhuan hei,” or 
.Szechuan Rivei Above the tribiuaij stream cjf the Mm, the name given 
is “ Kin-Cha King," or iivei ol golcKn sand 

I am, etc , 

All RID r>\i<ic)N, M,l). 

1, C’ranley Mansion, l.niulon, 

Novembei a 2 


CHINA—Rl S.S1AN AND AMERICAN C()MMKK< IAl, 

INThRLS'I’S 

The Ameiuan Consuls rcpoit on the eflec,t of Russian tiade with 
American commcice They stale tli.u Russia, bj allowing rebates orj 
goods fiomtheii own countij,iii other words, bounties, is ousting Vmeiican 
goods, as It has done Ic' JCngbsli goods m I’ersia, and no doubt when the 
Siberian Railway is c ornpleted, the. same jroli'\ wnll be adojitecl, and thus 
wreck both Arn rican and haielish liack as 1 floe tiialK as the bounty on 
beetroot sugar has luined the c.me-sug.u industry of the West Indies. The 
Consul ot Amoy repents the jiiospectol unlimited trade m c otton fabrics 
and aiticles ofiood, the puce of which can be bioiiglil within leacli of the 
masses. 'I’he imjioits from America exceed all the Kinopean Rowers. 
Last year the iinpoits fioin America was 12K imllion i.icls, ftom Con¬ 
tinental Kinope*8l millions, and liom the whole of Russia 3'. millions. 

A I!I(1H-('LA.S.S RIAII'AV IN J\I*\N 

The KoKiiiinu Shiml'HH of 'Fokio, Japan, lias recently introduced an in- 
teresling and novel feature into its c oliniins Among its other efforts to 
promote a good iinderstaiiding between Japan and the usi of the w'orld 
has been the establishment of a liigh-c l.iss monthly leview and inaga/inc, 
written in Engli.sh, and c.dled Tht Jar This has now been incor¬ 

porated into the Kokminn Shinihini. 'I’he most stiikmg fe.iture of the 
innovation is the insertion of notes written in japancse, but printed in the 
Roman character 'J’his may lead to a geneial ado|)tion of Roman letters 
for writing the Japanese language, an innovation certainly desirable from 
various points of view, but attended by very serious difficulties 


KHARTUM—CORDON MKMORIAl. ('OLLEGE 

Lord Kitchener of Khartum jiropounded a scheme fur establishing 
and cndovi^ing a college at Khartum in memory of Gordon 'I'he 
„ district of Khartum lies in the pathway of our limpire, and has a 
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population of about three millions, all of whom are uneducated. Such! 
an institution would be of inestimable value to the Sudan and to' 
Afj^ca. The first stages of cdiication would be. elementary, but gradually 
rising to subjects useful- and technical, suited to the religion, habits, and 
requirements of the < ountry Tlie jitmcipal teachers would be British, and 
the supervision vested in the lloveinoi (leneral of the Sudan The sum 
required is ^,'ir.c,ooo, of vvhich ^^10,000 would be apjnopriatcd for initial 
outlay, the rest foi an i. iidcnMiient to afford, in the fiisUinstance, fiee 
education and the paynu-iit of an eflicieiit staff of teaehcis The Queen 
consented t<j btfoine jiaium of this highly important movement, and 
.the Prime of W ties \He-])ation The scheme has leceived the cordial 
approval of tlic (loieinnienl, as well as Lord Rosebciy Loid Kitchener 
appealed to lliL wealth) (lasses of ICngland to contribute the amount. l.ord 
Hillingdon is tie.isuier, and the lion (Icoige Peel sei.retaiy, to whom all 
' rominunicalioiisuught to be addressed, at 67, Loiiibaid Stiect, London, E.C. 
The pioposal iiiel witli enthusiasm over the whole of (Ireat Britain, and 
the full sum of 100,000 has been obtained. Additional contributions 
should be sent to Messis (llyn, Mills, ('uiiie and Co, bankers, 67, 
Loiubaid Street, London, K C , to the iredit ol the tiOKOuN MhMoKiAL 
Coi I K.l' <ll KlI \R I L'M 


SOU'J'llKKN RHODICSIA CIIARIKK. * 

'I'lic prim I pal piovisiuns ol the Onlei in Council ol 20th October last 
as leleried to in our suinniar), aic as follows 

(1) The t oinpany shall a[>]ioiiU the Admmisliatot and pay his salary, 
and the salaiies of sm h othei oltii eis as may be lequiied, subject, how-ever, 
in regaid to .ijiiioinimciu to the ajipioval ol the .Secretary ol State. 
(2) 'Phe Se< rctai) ol Slate mai a])])oini a Resident Commissioner whose 
sahiry .shall he jiaid out ol ihe i’.Mii-.h I'leasurj (3) An I-,\ecuti\eCouncil 
is to be instituted to assist the Administritoi, (onsisting of the Resident 
Commissioner, and four iiienilieis ai'i>oinled bj the Company, with the 
approval of the .Sec letary vif State (|) .\ Legislative Body is to be estab¬ 
lished consisting of the Adininistiator, tlie Resident Commissioner, and 
nine other nieiuliei.s, five of whom are to be apjiointed by the Corapan;^, 
with the ajiptoval of the Seiielary of State, and foiii to be elected by the 
registered voters (5) 'Ihe Military 1 -orce is to leinain under the direct 
control and authoiity ol the High Caimniissioner (6) The Administrative 
Power IS to be liiiiited by the Judicml institutions, and hence a Court of 
Kecord IS to he established having jiiiisdii tion ovei civil and criminal cases, 
due regard being bad to native law and custom 


()US 1 LK\ SCHCLARSHIP.S, IMPERIM. IN.S'l ITU'I'E. 


We have the plcasuie of announcing that scholarships of diso per annum; 
will be given in July next to students of the school for modern Oriental' 
studies established b) the Imjicrial Institute. These scholarships have% 
been instituted, in iiumury of the late Colonel Jasper W. J. puseley, for, 
proficiency in Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, and other Oriental languages.] 
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^Torthis year there will be a scholarship for Arabic, another for Fersiaii^ 
u’Jjand a third for Sanskrit. A scholarship is tenable for two years, but maj 
. be extended, in special cases, to three years. The age of candidates is,^ 
above 17 years and under 25. on 1st of January of the 3’ear of e.vamination.\ 
A native of India is eNcludcd from t onipetition for a scholarship in a 
language of his native longue, or a language allied to it f'andidates in- 
^ tending to compete this 3ear must give notice before the ist of July next 
to Sir Fredeiiirk A Abel, Dart, Hon. Secretai\ and Director of the 
Imperial Institute, from whom all particulais may be obtained. We trust 
these important bcholaiships will be widely taken advantage of, specially 
by Eurqjieans, and also of the School ot Modern Studies established in 
1890, in co-operation with the (’ouncils of I'niversity and King’s Colleges, 
and thus realize the espectations of the foundeis, as expressed by the 
Prince of Wales, .is an “ ini.iliiable assistance to those who aie, by their 
future services, to ronlnliutc to a wise and prospcious govcinmcnt of the 
Indian Empire ” 


CANADA—'J'HI'. I’ROJKCl'LD NFAV ('\NAI. 

Mr McLeod Stewait, an ex-Majoi of Ottawa, h.is projiosed a new 
canal whereby the piodiire surrounding the legions of the great lakes of 
Canada may be tluapH and (jiiiekl) ti.ins’poited to the se.i-boaid, and 
thence to English ports 'I’lie jiroposed “ Montreal, Oit.iwa, and (ieorgian 
Bay Canal” jusses Ihioiigh some of the iiclust .igii< tiltiiral .ind lumber 
regions ol Canada, ami has cngagvil the .illention of the lecent Oovernor- 
General, Lord .\berdcen, .is .1 inend'er of the I’.ulianientarj ('omniittee of 
the M.anchestcr Ship Can.al, wdio considers that sm h .1 wateiwax would be 
of great benefit to the two lountiies 


THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 

AORICL'LTDRAL BANKS IN INDIA 

1 he C'ounci! of this Association, on 14th December, 
1898, passed the followin'^ imjiortant Resolution : 

“The Council have c.ireftilly considered the question of 
Agricultural Ranks, and are of opinion that it is most 
■‘desirable, in the interests of the agricultural population, 
that some .such scheme of a practical, workable, and com- 
, mercially sound character should be started in India, but 
; they consider that it should be initiated by men oT .local 
knowledge and authority supported by native capital.’’ 






REVIFWS AND NOTICES. 


(iJ‘,oK(.i Ai 11 r’ii\KiM. ('koss Koai), London. 

1 I'/k- f.iienin Urn /ionk, Ktlitnl by Josi pri |\c'i)i!S, The 

editor, willi iiuuli llulll4I^ .md skill, has piodiia'd, in a concise form 
valuable inf'iiiiiatiiin, sjjci Kill) to new authois, wiili lospcct to jiublishers, 
bookselleis and imnttis 'I Ik work tontains useful lists of the principal 
public libianes .md sduililu and liiei.ii) institutions in the United King¬ 
dom, re\ieit’s, in.iga.'iiies, and then s])ecialities in reference to'literary 
subjeit'-, and iiiinoi details Mr Jaiobs has siu < ceded in producing an 
interesting an<! iNt.ful soluine foi all engaged in Isnghsh literature. 

2 Tht Bit'. Ntiiiiiiiis oj /o/in h'u^kin, b) M\i*v and Ki.iin Clliuis 
The authoiissL. lia\e done well in galheinig togetliei the many references 
to passages m the llible in the \aiK)Us woiks of Air. Ruskin Ills CKten- 
sive kiiowledgi. Ins love of ait, .and liis iniisise tiituisin give a value to 
every roimiKiii oi allusion he makes to Sailed W nt 'I’lie root and 
foiii.d.itioii oi his siiiptinal knowledge aie both instniilive and interesting 
He says, “ I owi* lo in\ iiiodier fot the lesoliilely » (insistent lessons which 
socsenistd iiie in tin 'siiiptuies as lo maki tvei) woid of them familiar 
t(‘ 111) eai III habitual iiiiisu, )et iii that laiinliaiitv ie\eren(ed, as tians 
fending all thoiigl t, and ordaining ail foiiduct ' For speedy reference, 
the suhjTis iiitKi-ed .ik aii.mgid al|)h.il)etifall), and in an Appendix 
there IS the oidei of the Look', fioin whuh passages ha\e been ((uoted and 
Commented upon The woik is \ei) \aUiahlc to the leadei of the Sacred 
Volume, and espet lall) to thosi who have to ilhistiali. and exjiound it 

\M'.MIi.,l l’M\lK-m Ih'lss 

3. .ihil'h thud edition, revised (with additions 

and cone(lions) b) \\ Kommson smiim and Al J Df (loi )k A'oI. II. 

i8i)8 

In pievtoiis issues of the Jwi/ic A'tr/cVi' (see Oitober, i8y6, 

and Janiiai), iS*;;) nutues ha\e appeaud of volume 1 of tins edition; 
we have now the pleasure to notice \olume 11 of this iinjioitant w'otk. 

This, the conrluduig volume of the lamented Dr Wright’s great con- 
Lrihution to Arabic studies, deals with the mliicate subject of the Syntax. 
It lakes up, fust, the .S\nta\ I’t the \ eih . then, the is)ntax of the Noun; 
and, fiiuilK, the' Synta' of the Senteiue It deals also with the highly* 
complex subject of Aralnc I’rostid) and undei tins head come all the 
different methods of the Tootry of the Aiahs. At the end of this volume 
we have a senes ol full and minute Indexes, ilnee in number. They are 
classified Indexes, and the lefertnces are to the first ^olume as well as to 
the second Tliese indexes aie very caicfull) compiled and are of great 
value—enibiat ing, as they do, eveiy important detail of this extensive 
work, and by the aid of them the student is able, with the minimum 
expenditure olt time, to find every point with which the Grammar deals. 



- .. 

’. The section-marking of volume ii. is not continuous with that of volume i., . 
the sections in each volume begin from “ section i." onwards: in this^i^J 
volume there are 2153 sections. The volume contains 450 pages, of which ^ 
the indexes occcupy about sixty The value of the work to the student^ 
of Arabic is gieatly enhaiueil b) the footnotes that have been incorporated 
by Pi of. de (lotje and the late Piof Robeitson Smith n-ames which are 
a guarantee for thoioughnoss of knowledge and soundness of teaching. 
The high wcgkrnanshi]) cxlubitid in the lettei-picss is the same as that 
exhibited in the first edition of the woik.and well maintains the reputation 
of the piess fiom wliicli it issue-. 'I’hc \owe! pointing of the Arabic 
sentences is gi\cn thioughout the woik—a fcatuie that makes the work 
larger than itw^ouhl cthciwise ha\t been , but the advantage 10 the student 
and to the rritit will be gie.il enough to (omjicnsa'e for this The system 
by which throughout the work tin paiagrajihs .ue indu.iteil is highly cla- 
boiate and lenders icteierne »..isy, iileasanl, and il'le<ti\e in a work of 
such magnitude and of smh (omplnated naUiie this featiue is one winch 
It IS not easj to ovci-iui/'e At the beginning of the \olume there is a 
list of “Addenda et C’oingtnda,” iioiii which it appears that the press- 
errors aie ‘-iiij'iisiiigl) few the li^t consisting mainl) of additional remarks 
and modifiratioii-- which, wlieii we come to examine tlum, aie found to be 
of real value as elucidatne of the plates to which the) lelei 'Hus edition 
of the w 01k well sustains the will known uputation of the first, and it 
will be of lasting senict to English-speaking ptojile in I’eisia, Arabia, 
India, Tuike), I'gjpt, and caber lands in winch \iabic is iisc'd for pro¬ 
fessional .md business jaiii coses, and as .1 p.issjnul to the sot let) of the 
learned It will l>t of use, Imwevei, ntU oul) to those who icciuiie Aiabic 
as a spoken language, but also to those who need it lor liteiai) puiposes- — 
the philologist, the theologian, and students of the- Shenntidi languages 
generally 'I’lie woik exhibits a tlioioughness of sc holaislnjc, aft abundanec 
and accuracy*of illustration and example*, and an extensiveness of (juota- 
tion of the native Aiabian authoiilies tlmt constitute a guarantee of the 
usefulness of the woik and a jiletige ol Us ptrmanenry It is not a Work 
for the touiist cjr occasional visitor, but feu the stud), karlmgon to a inoie 
recondite and comprehensive acijiiaintance with the language AVith 
Wright’s ('iranimar and with tlie admiiable Eexicon of Kdwaid William 
Lane, the study of this beautiful language—the Italian of the East—is 
placed, for English students, on a highei platfc'rm than it occupied before 
the ajipearance of siuh woiks B. 


I’klNlUi \1 nil' ClllSWlcK I’kl-'S, l.oMiciM 
4. jF/fw/ Ctesitr to Sultan, bemgNoti f Iroin (Jibbon » “ Dichm and Fall of 
the Roman Evipiu'f made by /fis /li}iliiies\ Sva/i Rao (laekiuar, Maharaja of 
Baroda, G C SI 

It is a gratifying sign of the times to find a native Indian prince 
devoting his leisure to T'.nglish lileiafuie The progress which the native 
feudatory states are making under English supervision is one of the results of 
British rule m India, and there are many signs that princes, as well as people, 
B9.rticipate in this progress. The various Rajkumar colleges for training 
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the sons of feudatory*^chiefs are already bearing good 
further promise for the future. Prince Ranjitsinghji, so well-known as a 5 ^ 
cricketer, has shown by his book on cricket that he can wield the pen as^ 
well as the bat. Anothei n.iiivc chief, the Rahore of Gondal, has pub-"^ 
lished a historical work on Indian medicine, giving the English reader an ' 
account of native lit..iliiig art A J'anjab chief juiblished the notes of his * 
tour through lunope, giving the views of an educated Indian prince on ^ 
European manner'’ and mstmitions. '1 hese three works have recently ap¬ 
peared, and now a hnirtli Indian piincc —the Maharaja of I’aioda—has 
joined the ranks of English aiithois During his minoiity he had the good 
fortune to hv piil under c\( client guidance, by which he has been enabled 
to cany out ininnrous reforms in his State 

'I'he Mahai.i)a’s education has been mainly lileiary, and ha.s therefore 
induced him to take a clcvii inleiest m the juomotion of knowledge and to 
palioni/e iiicii of lelleis and science The establishment of the College 
and the'l’ec IniKal Institute in his capital citv, the endowment of a chair of 
Indian jrhaimac olog) in IJombay, the rejrublic ation of the almost forgotten 
literarj ina'icipici tsof iorinei dajsm theCuj.iiati and Mahi.tlli languages, 
the seiics of li.ruslalions into these languages of some of the best English 
histone al, philosojrhn al, and scientific books, all piovc his great zeal for the 
spread of knowledge among the natives of Indi.i, and especially among his 
own jreople l>ut not conleiil with meicly jrationi/ing htciaturc, he is 
actively engaged in sludjing h'nglish liieiatuie for himself, and endeavour¬ 
ing to impail the result of his lescarch to his countiymen, and as an 
iiitrocluc lion lie has proclucid his notes on \\\\.' Iltstmy of Uihlntn. 'I'hcy 
cmboil) an admiiable analjsis and condensation ot that well known work. 
.\s an exaniiile, we inaj quote his suinmaryof (lilibon’s famous chapter on 
Chiislianitj 


“ The Ills!'C'lirisli iir. vtu, fm the niiiit put nit.iii .iiul ii'iior.'uil, tiiuut'li ihcte were 
some exceptions with iig.inl to l.uiuiig, and i.inlv .muI luituno, Inu w> must remember 
that lire Apostlei tliimselvc.s wile cfiosen by I’lovidcnce Ikhii amniin thi rislicrmen of 
Galilee, and tliat iln luwn was the conditinns of the ]visl Uliiisuan-. the mure reason is 
there tu admin, tlmi nunt aii<l ’ULees'. I Iil I nii'diini uI In.a\eit was promised tu the 
poor in spirit, and iniiids .ildicled liy c.il.iinity clii-eilully listen to tlie Ilivinc piumise of 
futuie hajipiniss , while the fortunate aic satislnd with jiossessiun of this world, and, 
the wise abuse iii doubt, .uul dispute then v.iin superiority of leason and knowledge" 
(p 48) 

We hope this handsome volume will yet be publcshed in a poimlar form 
for wider use The laic Sir \V. Smith’s, Sfudttif\ Gtf'lwn is the chief 
epitome of the Ihihm' and J'liU, but this present vvoik is in some respects 
supciioi to It, being more c (impact, and lestiicting itself moie closely to the 
mam objects of the woik, and will piove a very useful companion by the 
side of (lihhoii's Hibloiy. We would also suggest that this admirable work 
be translated intuGujaiati, Mahratti, and Utdu, as there arc vcij few works 
in these languages on medieval European histoiy — R. ? Karkakia. 


Chris n\N KNowi.rDut Socikty. 

5 . A Modern I'llgnm in Jtrusaleniy by John RooKhR, m.a. 


Second' 


edition. 


Tiie author gives a pleasing and interesting account of his visits 

W . _ i3 



[l^erasSiemf Beffi^y, Bethlehem,'the Dead Sea, and the JorHan^'wf 
’’IbVely illustrations of the Porter at Jerusalem, David’s Well, the Damascus 
Gate, and other places. 


’ ('hurcfi Mission vuv Socim’v ; J-onhon j, 

6. Japan and t/u Japan Mutton This is anew edition, with map and ‘‘ 
illustrations, of the history of the work of the agents of the Church 
> Missionary Society It desenhes the country, the political changes, the 
liberal and toltfrant policy of the present (losetnnienl, and hopeful progress 
in the future. 


VOL IV OI’ ITIL “O.Xl'ORD KNOLLSII 1 llCJ'IONARY ” 
Cl-ARl',NI)ON J’khS'. , OM'ORM, I.0NI)()N, I'.DINiil ROII, NI'W YOUK. 

7. A Neil' Knf^lts/i I dictionary on I/n/oiical Fnniiplcsjonndcd mainly 
on the Matcriah udlctttd by the “ I'hiloloi^ical Society" edited bj Dr. JAM^s 
A. H Murra\, with the assistance of man) scholars and men of science 
Section Gaiiuopi -Gcrmanrnn^ l!y lli vus riRMiii s, IIon m a., 
OxoN We have had the pleasure of icferring to the csxellencc and 
impoitance of this magnifitent work in our issues of Jamiai) and April, 
1898 (see pp. nji and 1^55) 'I'hc piesent section contains i,«;7i woids, 
516 combinations, and (175 subordinate entries, in all 3,1(12 Of the 
main words 1,543 aie iinient and n.itive 01 tully natuiali/cd, 371 are 
obsolete, and 51 aie maiked as alien 01 not fully naturali/ed. To show 
the copiousne‘-s of the woik, it (ontains explanations of 3,66^1 woids in 
the aiea m which Johnson has vt4,—2.8:57 illustiatcd b) <|uotations, as 
against atiO m Johnson, and 13.520 illiistiative t|uotalions, .is against 786; 
and 1,070 in Kn liardson’s It (ont.iiiis the Jajianesc word i^cisha, so 
recently intioduicd into the linglish, i^aiiiya/e anu }’art>/t from the 
Arabic, and i^ain/'ut and lioin Malay I’lic word .^an^e occupies 

seven columns, mih a similai space, and .{.'nr/.vc live (olunins. Under 
the term Ga.thc theie is the following interesting infonn.itiun “The first 
official journal juiblished in Kngland w’as the Oxtord Ga:Atc, the first 
number of which ajiiieaied in November, 1605. when the Court was at 

Oxfoid on account of the plague Nos 22 .ind 23 weic punted in 

I^ondon, and with No 24 the title was changed to the London Gazette. 
The Kdinhiin'h Gazette w\is fust issued in lOc^o, the Dnb/tn Gazette in 

1705,” As we have observed before, this “Dictionaiy is a History of 

English speech and thought fioin its infancy to the jiresent d.ty ” 


LlllKAIICII' HvCIIMII' !■ 1 ClI'., l‘\l<ls, 1«<1.S. 

8. La Cork, independante, Kmxe, on Japonaise, [lai R Vii,i,i.'i.\rd ije 
Laguj^rik 'Fhis volume is a geogiaphical, hisloiual, and political treatise 

• on Korea, which comes to hand at an ojiportunc time. The author, who 
was in the Far East during and af.er the (’hmo-Jaiianese war, describes 
the degradation of the population, the miseiies and impotence of tile 

• government of ‘ the last virgin soil of the globe,” i.e , Korea, or “ the land of 
^'tlje serene morning.” The book i> divided into four parts. Part first 
^ejils.us of the conquest of the country by Japan, of the causes of the 






^views and Notices. 


t9$\ 

'‘'\""'r^ 

insunectioh in 1894, about the Royal family, and Korea’s situation between. 'I 
japan and China, and Japanese rights over Korea. P.irt two gives a 
description of the country Part three presents us with the state of affairs, 
before the Japanese occupation. And part four deals with the Japanese 
policy in Korea. In rondiision the author discusses, and gives us his 
opinion on, the Far l.aslern (jiieslion 7 'lieie are 50 illustrations. 


IllK^I rMi l!l,\LkM 1 . I.OMION. 

9. I/I I'on/iosii, \V A l*i( Ki KINO, ( M (. Viewed simply 

as a nair.uive of “ \dventures among Mandarins, Wreckeis, and Head¬ 
hunting .S.ivagcs, ’ Ml i’u keiing’s hook wil! he foundsulViciently interesting 
to' coniniend itsilt lo tlu general re.ulei on tins giound alone Yet it 
would he .1 nnsiake to leg.iul it as a naiiative and nothing more. The 
author, at .an\ does not limit himself thus naiiowU , he sujiphes us, 
besides, mill «li.n .ind c oinjuelu nsi\e desiiiinions ol the jibysual features, 
the history and |iolili(.il sl.itns, .ind the \aiious cisili/ed and uncivilised 
inhabitants of the “ iJeautiliil Island ’’ I’.ul ovii and above this, in a series 
of e\tia<ts fiom \.iiious |oiiinals and maga/ines, uhicli he has inrluded as 
an appendis to the hook, he exolKitly sits foith his slews on the m.'un 
asjK’Cts ol the “('hmese i’lohUm,' to the \ital im|KHIanie ot which he 
wishes lo call public attention at home, .nui on wliiili he is ipialified to 
speak with .lullioiil) in \iitue of his cscejitional knowledge ot all that 
]>eitains to ('lima and the Clnni'.e ()n the whole, this may fanly claim 
to he the best aiiiiunl ol l oinioia under Mandarin lule th.'t h.is appeared 
hitheito, tollowing, .is it does, on a long seties ot hooks and articles 
wiittcn by lompeleni ohsiivets in leient }eais. it sliould linalh dispel the ^ 
luincntahle igmn.inn. that still hamiieis mn polu y in ('Inna and the Far 
F.ist The hook is li nnlsomely hound and well punted, and t ontains 
nunieious illiisti.itr) IS fl 


I IINI.M \ \s, Ol I I N \ Ml (.'11 . I IIMIIIN 

« 

10 Mihii/// J/t1, by Anokiw 1 \\i. I he pages which follow 
cannot hut seem w.indeimg and ilesiiltoij, foi they ate a lepl) to a book, 
Mr. Mas Mullet’s ( ontiihutions to the .‘sneme of \I\thologv, in which 
the attack is ol 1 skniuislmig fliai.ulei 'I'he ordinary reader will endorse 
Mr Andrew Fang's o[>imon, and legiet that he did not devote his time 
to writing some finlhei hiillian< ciituism of so i ailed idiilologii al msthology 
instead of a somewh.'U lahouied ami detailed deteiiee of a position that no 
one nc’wadays wishes, in Us general outlines at least, to assail It is 
possilile, no doubt, that in sv>me i ases an original \erh.il confession under¬ 
lies sti.nige mjthologual stones, hut who wouUl seriously argue at the 
present das toi ilm solai iinlli exploialion ol the tale ol Troy, 01 describe 
mytholog) as a disease ol language I'lesumalily it is only out of deference 
to Prof, "ftlax .M.dler's eminent position and reputation that .Mr. Lang has 
tftken the puns to aiguc with him 111 so grave and imitter-of-fact a position. 
But the result is nut vet> leadahle, while the volume contains no contri¬ 
butions to anlhropolog) of any pariiculai value. 
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wei. , f', ■ ■jj'-pfsi ,i- ^ 

■' Sampson Low, Marston and Co. ; London. 

^ II. Hausaland, or Fifteen Hundred Miles through the Central Soudan, by' 
Rev. C. H. Roisinson, m,a., Ripon Diocesan Missioner, and lecturer 
if^n Hausa in the Universiiy of ('ambridjfo. (New edition ) This is a new 
Edition of a book jitiblishcd some 22 jears ago, and will piovc exceedingly 
"interesting at this time, when our attention is so much drawn to West 
'^African affairs. The authoi desrrihes his journey from .Akassa to Kano 
and back in th* form ol a diaij, and tells us how the king or ehicf of every 
■village where the traveller may stay expects a present, otherwise his 
reception is ungracious and often insulting. Hausaland is composed of 
the following states—Sokoto, (iando tlober, Kano, Kwontagora, /aria, 
Katsena, Yakubu and .\damawa which are tributary to either Sokoto or 
■' Gando. I’he luleis of these state.s are of a ditTerent lace altogether from 
the people, and aie h'ul.ihs They are distinguished by their lighter skin 
and less woolly hair, and aie a shiewd anrl intriguing late of soldiers, 
whilst the Ilausas are a (juiet eommeirial jieojile. and in great demand as 
soldiers or caiiieis, both by the luighsh and I'rem h as well as the llelgian 
and German authoiities in W'est .Vfrica The Ilausas are both intellectually 
and physically siipuior to all the other natives ot lv]uatonal .Africa One- 
third of them aie Muhammadans, and their language is siioken by fifteen 
millions of people Haiis.iland extends from about l.at So N to 140° N, 
and fr<im Long 4' I* to 11 K 'I'he authoi says that the country may 
appropriately Ik (ailed "Cential Soudan” Mudi mfoimation is given of 
slavery and slave laiding \ good map a((ompani6s the volume 

12 Tht Iit 7 'a\ii‘i! i‘f I'l / /> i24()/;j; li>in\ /V ot France and a 

History of tin Conti n!l>orar\ Snltan\ of heyf't-' bv the Rev L 1 Dvvis, M x , 
chaplain of St Mark’s, .Mexandria T'he authoi gives an interesting 
account of the ob]e( l of the king of l''ran(e invading .Egypt, the position 
of the Sultans in those days, and the several sections into which the 
followers of M.Tlioinet were divided Consideiing the position of the 
country at the present time, its jjrotectors, and the attitude of Iwance, the 

■ work cannot fail to bo perused wath jileasiiie 

13 Contributii'in to the Fai/v I/nto/y 0/ Zealand (Sttlement of 

Otago^hy "r M IIockin, m k c s , I’n(., i 1, ., membei of the Otago 
University ('ounul In this volume the authoi has sik (ceded in record¬ 
ing many' old events m the eaily hist<jry of the colony which have never 
till now been told, and vvhuh would otherwise h.ive passed into the limbo 

-of obj/vion. In compiling his history he has int orpoi.ated, as he acknow 
’"ledges, information from numerous “old idenLilities, ’ amongst whom may 
' be mentioned Sir Richard Nicholson, Captain Symonds, the Rev. J. F. H. 
’^•Wohlers, and others 'Fhe book treats mainly of Otago, and gives its 
^ history from the yeai 1S45 to the present time It is a useful book, and 
^contains many illustiations and maps 

Ij- 14. History of Eutopean Botanical Di\ioviries in China, by E. Bret-« 
®sCHNEir>EK, M D., Late Physuian to the Russian Legation at Peking, etc. 
f (Printed at the Imperial Russian Academy of Sciences’ Press, St. Peters- 
urg.) Dr. Bretschneider, who during the past thirty years has done as 
sqlid and honest work in the field of sinology as any European, has'^ 



''• 7 iii^.Y- •'' \ 'k.’^ .'y-',.’ - '"s 

uow completed what may be termed without exaggeration the labour of ^ 
life, contained in two quarto volumes of over i,ioo pages. From its title.^i* 
one might conclude that it was a purely botanical woik, but even a cursory ’• 
inspection shows that it is, as well, a geographical record of the highest ‘ 
order, giving accounts of all the travels which have been performed by 
Euro})eans in the Chinese Knqiire and its vassal states, including in this 
last term (which is taken in its broadest stnse) Corea, Indo Cluna, tlfe* 
I’hilippines, Central Asia, Tiiikestan, 'ribet, etc. It inighv even be said 
that It IS a biogiaphy as well, for an account is given of no fewer than 
700 persons who have tiavelled 111 China, beginning with Marco I’olo, and 
carried down to consulai (^r customs oiiiccis and missionaries of all nation¬ 


alities as lately as the jiast three years. The amount of geographical and 
personal infoiination alone is thus very vast, apart from the commercial 
and economic value of the book, which may be gauged fiom the fact that 
the second index gives neatly S,ooo names of |>lants, notwithstanding that 
only such jilants (and then liteiature) arc letouled as liaxe been for the 
first iintf diMoVt reJ m Chum ot her \assal states \ great documents 
and hitheito unpublished pajiers ha\e been utilized in compiling 
this work, which may fairly be lanked amongst the great achievements of 
the centuiy in legaid to oiieiilal knowledge, and one ijuite indispensable 
alike to nieichant and scholai in the bai Ivast 


Of course It IS clesiiablc that tlie book should tie ulili/cd in connection 


with Dr IJietsc lineidei's admirable map of China, repoited upon in our 
issue of July, iSc)f), and in this connection it may be mentioned that he 
h.is now published (Messis bianfoicl, Coc kspur Mieet, London) a further 
set of five supjilement.iry majis, acl.ipud to the text of the great work now 
under notice, upon which le-adcis can i-asily tiac'e most of the itineraries 
mentioned. These suiipleinent.iiy mapscoxei (1) Tail of Northein Chih- 
la, (j) the mouiitain- west of Peking, (’,) Mid Cliina and tlie \ .ang-ts/.e 
Hivei (two sheets), (4) the Creat Ri\eis of the ('anion Piovince, and 
(5) parts of \ iin-N.m Pioviiui K. H P. 


L'", \c \M> Co , Lonhon, iScjS 


15. Ilcbnio o’/ci////«(//, by Ri.x J. I>. Wnnkoov, Amsteidani. Con¬ 
sidering the si/e ol the book and its scope, we have nothing but praise for 
the Rev Wynkcioji’s Manual of Hebrew' Ciiammai li is clear and 
concise the rules aie veiy mtelligible, and the ex.imples aie telling. In 
parts the woik is exen of an advanced character, and forms a goockintro- . ' 
ductiun to huger works on the subject It is a great advant.age to have 
eveiywheie ihioughoiU tlie book, in addition to the oidinary grammatical • 
expressions, llieii Hebiew cciuixalents added. The f onjugations are,, 
presented in .m attiactive manner, and the Appendices give valuable in. ' 
forniattcin. Me luipc the remaik w’lll not be taken amiss, that though the*?> 
'translation ot teims sucii as "PJlS?, etc., are given on p. 23, their.;‘‘„ 
meaning ought to ha\e been rejieated at least the first time the verb is ^ 


conjugated, pp. ^^(-34, so that the reader might gradually accustom v 
. himself to them as he goes along. But, again, we heartily recommeoi^^ 

1^ _ \r __J_ikjr_ ¥__ 


Mr. Wynkoop’s Manual, and congratulate M^rs. Luzac ,c^ 

hs production. • . 





otices. 
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i6. Essays, Ltngutstu and Oriental, 2 vols., by Robert NEEDHAfii^ 
fcuST, LL.D.; 1898, In two handsome volumes of nearly eleven hundred '' 
‘pages Dr. Cust publishes some of his contributions to {leriudic al literature ' 
during sixty years. In the two volumes the articles number, in a]^ a 
hundred and seventy-eight, and the quite unusual versatility of the writer 
is shown in the great vaiiety of the subjects with which he deals Though 
JJlr. Cus^ is a distinguished Orientalist, his essays are not all of them on 
Oriental subjects , and though he is a distinguished linguist, many of his 
Essays have nothing to do with languages social (juestions, and questions 
historical, ethnologic.'il, and lehgious, figuie also, and that largely, in 
these volumes 


How this liteiaiy veteran came to publish these volumes may best be 
told in his own words. “It so hajiiiened,” says he (writing in h'ebruary 
last), “that last yeai I took ‘•took of my imblished books, contributions to 
periodicals, and jiiintcd nialtei of every kind , and I found that up to the 
end of 1S97 the number of them exceeded twelve hundred,—the earliest 
dating as far back as i8.jo,— and ihe numbei of peiiodicals contributed to 
exceeded seventy Some of these scattered ellusions I have been temjited 
to bring together, and to rejirmt them. 'I’he composition <;f some of them 
cost me days, if not years, of labotii, and they may be of use to students 
and scholars of the next generation to c iitici/e honestly, condemn stuindly, 
or make use of ” Klsewhcic he says “Some of the manusciipt writings 
in prose and veise which have conic out of my chests, cktte bark to 1837, 
and even eailier , so my jien has been going during the sixty years of Hei^ 
Majesty’s reign, and i»ioniises to go on still ’’ Oui courageous .author is 
now far on in his seventy-eighth year, and considering that for a great 
many years he seived asanofficei in Her Majesty’s Indian <'ivil Service, 
retiring as Icmg ago as 11807, the continuance of his faculty foi willing in 
the public jiress s(^;aks marvels for his jiliysical jioweis, lor his nerve 
energy, and for Tiis intellectual resource In the name of Indian veterans, 
Orientalists, and literary men geneially, vve’ventuie to oflei him our con¬ 
gratulations. 

Dr. Cust has acted wisely, as we believe, in thus republishing these 
miscellanea in book-form. In doing so he has rendered .1 luiblic duty, 
has served the cause of leaining and hteiature, and has jil.iced future 
generations under obligations A taieful glance down the list of his sub¬ 
jects, and a cjuiel look thiough the volumes, will satisfy anyone of this. 
“Good wine needs no bush’’ Dr. Cu-.t is well-known to all learned 


societies, to all iniblicists, and to all readers of Oiiental lestarch , and his 
mere name is a sufficient guaiantee for indtisliious and fruitful labour. It 
is not too much to say that some of the best wilting of the century lies 
stowed away in the files of the jieriodical jiiess, for the lesponsible editors 
■of such prints must needs be iminessed with the value of contr 4 )utions 
before they would consent to purcl ase or to publish them Of course* 
there are exceptions. Dr. Cust is a .rec lance with his pen, and his rule 
has been to give freely of the abundanc e which he freely rec eived • his 
■fiontributions were not remunerated. ., 

'^mejof.Dr, Gust’s writings are of a more or less religious nature, an#: 




.1 _ 
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in nearly all of them he takes occasion to touch upon the subj^t j 
‘religion. ITie Asiatic Quarterly Jtesneiv is not a religious publication,^ 
' nor is the discussion of religious subjects permitted in its pages. To this ^ 
^el^ent in his work, thcrcfuic, we cannot afford space for more than the^ 
. merest notice. \Vc would not, however, have Di. Cust construe our 
-silence as consent indeed, siuh is his known liberality and fairness in*^ 
this great matter, that we fed sure he will not expect his fellow-men to^’ 

• accept without imiuiry oi demur .all the otiinions he exiresses in these 

• volumes on that suhiec t I'litlhei th.in this v\e will not go - 

t Taking the woik as .i whole, it shows great puhlu siniitedncss. The ' 
fiindefatigahle authoi h.is k« j)! himself thoroughly in touch with the pulse of i 
. his time , and he h.is esjioiised e\eiygieat public ciucstioii and identified • 
j* himself with all its he'-i acliMties The historj of su<.h a man is in some • 

sense the histoiy of the .ige in which he has lived , and in the jiresent 
instance it ix the. historj of the .igt of the most f.uiUless of !■ ngland’s mon.archs. 
it wc ina) excLpt the splenchd work of Mons. nuboix, lecentl) ncjticed in 
our columns, we know of no bettei woik than this of Di Cusl's to place 
in tlie h.mds of )oung l-.nglishnien whose lot is c.ist in our great Depen¬ 
dency in the K.ist Ik 

17. 'I'he /iita/x'ii, 01 “Sloij of the Tunnel," by'I' B Yata- 

\vai;a, (x'jlon 'Phis woik is a tr.uisl.Uioii into Isnelisli of the above-named, 
stoiy, fiom the language in which it was oiigin.ill) wiitten,—the Sinhalese, 
the leading one amcjiig the sc.\ei.il \einaculai kmguagc.s spoken in the 
^island ol ('e\lon 'I'o cou\ej an idea of the ii.itiin of the woik one can 
hardly do bcttci than ijiiotc from the transkitoi himiielf The work, he 
tells us m Ins 1'Kf.uc.. “recounts the storj of a Ihrth of I’uddha in one of 
his previous li\es, «rf which as man) as ti\e hundred and fifty are 
rcc'orded in llu J.itdvas I’lof kh)s D i\ids, in hi-. Ituddhist I’nrth Stoiies, 

, has so .d)l) iiitiodiic id the J it.ikas to the I'.nglish u.ider that it would be 
presuinjition on my j.ait to aitciiipt to gc. c>ver the same ground .Suffice 
it thcrcfoie to sa) that this \olutiie contains the ac'count of the Birth of 
the Bodhisatwa, whuh is the last Biith but one lelatcd in the J.itakas. 

. have,’’ he gc es on. “selec ted the Sinhalese version for translation in prefer¬ 
ence to the I’.ili stoi) because of the high positioi: the former holds among* 
Sinhalese classjes, and because of the consummate beauty of its style and 
language Its wide [lopulaiitv is pimcip.'illy due to the charm of the^, 
language used, whn'h no tianskilion c.in leprodiice, and to the human*'' 
interest of the ston itself It is to be regietted that the author of this ,11 
popular version cannot he ideiitilied with any degree of certainly; tiadi-j,; 
tion, however, coinmonl) atlrihiues the work to a learned Buddhist priesti^ 
fioni Tanioie, who is said to have composed it during the reign of Prak-^ 
krama Balm I\ (i^o.s -1347) with the assistance of the suprem^ 
raimster Wnasmha Patii i_ia, and .it the reejuest of the good ministerParak|^ 

• krama. 

Tamil 

. the author, 

-‘ledge of Tamil.” Proceeding, he says,—"I have already spoken o# 
rjkuman interest of. the story. Few Eastern tales, indeed. 







Stuire'TtT’all its^Hiise^ with such fuiBess’’anS fidelity!^ The vivid pictii^ 
|liich,the stOTy presents of the customs and manners and institutions 6i^ 
,^tne India of a bygone age is worthy of special notice. It is also interestirtg' 
to note the striking similarity of the story of the two motheis who claimed 
l^'the same child, as iclaled in this J.itaka, with Solomon’s judgment,” 

® This extract will serve to show the nature of the work now jilaced before 
^fhe public. The Sinhalese text from which the piesciit translation has 
i^'been made is»that in the edition of I’andit llatuwantudawe, which was 
’ published by the Government of Ceylon in 1874. The work is very 
■ beautifully printed in some 240 jiages, and is a transl.rtion of the entire 
y Jdtaka , and it is dedicated “ by pernussion ” to Prof. Max Muller. It is 
not a book to go to for historical information regarding lUiddliism, nor 
does it contain anything of a (ontroversial nature , from beginning to end 
it is simply the Ummagga J<Uaka done into English 'I'hc stones will 
be very helpful to English pcojile desirous of obtaining .in insight into the 
nature and teachings of Tluddhism. B. 

• 18. JioinWii'iiih', Eludes ft \[atlniiu\ .Idikarmapmdipa Eodhuarydva- 
tdratihi Par I-oi is dk 1 \ VxiLi'i!. PorssiN, Profcsseiir .'1 I’liniverhite de 
Gand. This work by Professor Poussin, of the University f>f Ghent, hegrns 
with a protest against the generally received view of the origin of Buddhism, 
founded on the \o 1 imiinous Iitcialure of the .Southern Buddhists of Ceylon. 

So much of this hleiatine h.is been nuide known to us by the labours of 
Pali scholars that it has bei ome custoiiKiry to regard the Sinhalese 
Buddhcsni—the Hin.i).ina or Lesser \ elncle -as the oithodox creed, and 
Northern Buddhism the M.ih.ly.ina or Gicatci \ ehiclc—as a mere crude* 
mass of heretical opinions But the M.ih.iy.ina according to Professor 
Poussin reiuescnts the genuine original jiopular Buddhism, while the 
Hinay.ina in spite of Pah s{ holars—“ les jialistins,” as he < .ills them—is an 
artificial .system consciously elaborated b) cloisteied .istctits,"who used 

• their abundant ♦eisure to construct a philosophical creed 'J'hey produced 
an atheistic system, under which man works out his own salvation not by 

fr the aid of higher powers, but by a jiiirely subjective process of mental 
discijiline. 'I'he .M.'ih.iy.ina on the contrary is a sjiontaneous natural 
religion. It acknowledges a divine element. Buddha is not a dead / 
■Jfabstraction, but a living God. AmiUibha, Avalokita and the JJodhisatvas *■ 
^'generally aie jiroteding powers to whom worship is due 'Fhe jmpular ' 
^ Buddhism thus regaided is in fact a syncretism of many forms of Hinduism, • 
g^and is m close connection with the doctrines of the UiKimshads and other 
' Hindu Scriptures, Much of this is not new, but it is heie brought together 
^focussed and illustrated in a very striking and brilli.int manner. The 
^*sit'tack on the Pali Scriptures, however, will shock “les jialisans,” and in 

S the absence of definite h1storic.1l or other evidenc e, it is difficult to defend 
pr support Professor Poussin’s views. I'hey aie, in fact, rather ^guely 
l^tated, and are more calculated to .ittract by an epigrammatic terseness, 
brilliance of style than to convince by weight of solid'argument. The . 
^ulsive Tantric texts aie the subject of a more extended review than they - ^ 
ierVe, and perhaps their importance in relation to Northern Buddhism is ‘‘L’ 
ntedl wbde too high'an antiquity is assigned to them. At any ratel^ 
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before the authory views attain to general acceptance by scholars, if'th^:^ 
ever do, and before the Lalita Vistara and the Saddharmapundarika supet^*^ jj 
sede the Tripitaka as the leading authority for Iluddhism, it will be neces- 
sary to establish the case for the Mahay.lna by a far more searching and 
exact in\estigation of the available facts than is contained in the work 
under notice On the one hand there were undoubtedly Scriptures of, 
some sort, whose teaching is in the main analogous to, and the foundation^ 1 
of that of the 'i'hrce baskets, in existence ns early as thc^fouith century' 
li,i. On the other h.and, the Mahajana, it ma) be safel} asserted, was not 
the creation of Kanishka and his Council an> moie than (’hristianity was 
the creation of Constantine and the Council of Nic.ea Kanishka’s Council 
merely formulated and adojiUd ideas which liad been in existence fora 
long time—jierhaps for cintuiics l!ut which of the two—Hinayana or 
Maliay.-lna - is the original f.iith of lJuddha, and wliic h is a pestilent heresy, 

IS a (|uestion whi<h the iiicsent work meiely laises and cannot in any way 
lie said to decide 

The two Saiiskiit texts which are appended to the Kssa)S aie valuable 
and important, and 1‘iofessor Poussin has done good seivice by his careful 
editing and anal) sis of their contents John Ui' \Mis 


M\(MIII \,X /VM) Co . l,,(iM)ON, |8(J<S 

11; (’////c,A7 /4y>)'i/w, edited by N. H Dole. • 

I'his book 1-. a most eiaboiatc. c om)>iIatic>n of lianslutions of tlie “ Rubaiyat ” 
of Omar Rba)},im in Knghsh, breiich, tlerinan, Italian and Danish, 
arranged in accordance with the text oi V. I'lt/gerald s \i'‘>ion, illustrated, 
with notes, etc It has been simultaneously issued at Poston, and is in 
realit) an AiueiK an jirochution One c^f the tianslatioiis made use of in 
this i;om^)ilntion is that b) Oarner, leviewccl in this number of the 
Imperial txmi Asiatic Qiiaritth /i'cTVcTi' Otheis aie those of \Vlunfield in 
English pTose, McCailh> in laiglish, and Nuolas 111 libnch {nose, and 
those of Podenstedt and \ cm'Seliac k in (lernian \eise The appendices 
also contain poitions of tianslations m Italian and Danish, and in German 
by \'on Ilammei Purgsiall, with notices by Professor Norton of Poston, 
Whitley Stokc!), etc. It even includes biograjihies 01 sketches of the 
various other tianslators whose names are mentioned It is altogether too 
ponderous j publication to be te\icwcd in detail in the small space we 
have at our disposal, but as a compilation it ina) seive a uselul purpose to 
those who ha\c the cuiiositv to examine how ilinbient tianslators translate 
the same oiiginal Persian, 01 rathei m maiij instances do not translate it, 
but eke out their own ih)mes with what thej considei were or ought to 
have been the ideas of the poet. Some instances of this are given in our 
review Ilf ('lainei’s translation, and otheis were quoted in an article pub- 
lishu^il^on the hebiuary last in Literatim With the writer of that ' 

•article we entiie'> conciu in his opinion that the so-callcd translations or 
paraphrases in no waj improve upon Khayjam’s original conceptions, if'^ 
they do not occasionally mar them A literal metrical translation jDtq.^', 
English, just as pleasing as those alieady published, is in our opinion per-J^ 
fectly feasible, and. will, we hope, be some day published 


A. R. 
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G. Bell and Sons; London. ■ 

20. 2 Tfe Sfansas of Omar Khayydm, translated from the Persian ' by 
J. 'L. Garner, and edition. After the standard paraphrase of Omar '' 
Kbayydm’s Quatrains l>y Fit/i'.-erald, and the numerous other translations 
that have since been issued, it is surprising that a version such as this 
should have reached a second edition It is, in the first place, by no 
means complete, and in the next omits some of the most characteristic 
examples of tfie authoi’s phi!oso]>hy In addition to this, the translation 
itself is not only fiequently so free as to miss Khayyam’s own point, but it 
is also extremely faulty. .XineiicaniMus such as would not be admissible 
in an English translator’s woik arc not wanting, and the rhythm of the 
lines themselves occasionally halts in an unpleasant manner. Of the 
former of these blemishes, we notice in two yilaces that vase is made to 
rhyme with face, embrace, ba^e, and efface. Of the latter, the following are 
examples 


Ujioji this rliK kcri'oaril <>f jiij"- .uvl wuc- lo syllablci 

The wictchL'il )iu|ii)(.t hilticr .111(1 tliithur goes ir ,, 

Until the mighly [‘layer of the -kies lO „ 

Ills i>l.^)thing liaek in the i.isket tlirovis <1 ,, 

Until a whispei reached iis fioin the w.iste lo ,, 

From the dust I canii, mu' iiilo the wind I went la ,, 

And leasing lift s jirolilenis .ill uiisulved 9 ,, 

Cliii hearts harassed with doubt, wt go oui w'.ty ID ,, 


Of translations we give the following 

.\ bool , .1 fkisk of wint, a ciust ol bu.nl, 
To CMij caie and wmldly suriow dt id, 

I io\et not whin thou O Lo\i ail mar. 
The jewt-lled tuilsin on the sult.in s he.ad 


Lilt! a! Titiii\htlIt'll 

A book of \eise, some teif wine I de-iit, 

I'or liare subsistenei h.ilf a lo.if re<|uiii 
In dtscit scat wHh thee to <>it would be 
Mine f.iii than Sultan'-, realm tr my desiie 

« * I 4 ■) 

When I am de.ad, my Ixidy wash with wine, 
Sing o’er nij tomb a lyric of the vine, 

And when the day of resurrection dawns, 
Commingled with the tavern’s du!>t, siek mine 


/iltial Tiatitlaiioii 

Wa->h me with juiri. wine when in ile.iih I he 
Of wine and wine cii|> tell tales by and bye 
If at the Judgment yon wish me to find, 

Look ncath the iiii-door, win re in dubl I he 

* •> * -fc 4k 

'Tis said there i^; a >lace where houris throng, 
Where we shall dunk, and list to lute and song; 
If Paradise such pleasures holds for us. 

To love the like on earth, in what the wrong’ 
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Fountains, they say, and Hdns there’ll in Eden be; 
I'urc wine and honey, too, will flow for thee: • 

To worshi|i wine and mistress I am right, 

.Since in the end there’ll be the same for me. 


I'he month of Rama/an has passed away. 

And .Shawwal (hidls with joy to lord the day, 
Tlic sintiier, bent beneath the wine-skin’s weight, 
laotily sings upon his errand g.iy 


/ tit Hi' 'I'iUH'Itl/h w 

Shas.il has come , Rain/.in has parsed away 
The tune has lonie for singers, jileasure, play , 

'1 he tone lias eoniu when, w.atei bae on b.ack, 

" li.ick, back, hold back ’ the portcis cry and sa) 


1 


There apiicars nt) iietcssity for (juoting furthei examples of the un¬ 
reliability of these translations, tluise (jiiotcd ahovc ate taken entirely fit 
random, and show, in out o])ininn, .i most iiiuisu.il and unwarrantable use 
of the so-callcd iioctic lucnsc 'Po romlude 'Phe note •, to the book are 
untrustworthy. I<'ot instance, 

“23 Mehiaii, a chan placed in inosijiits, and always turned tow.'iids the 11ast.”„ 

The Mchrah is in reality a leeess in a mos(|uo, whith always points 
towards Merc.i, he that h.ist or AVest, tow.irds wiiidi the peojile turn in 
prayer. 

“ II. hioni M.ih (o Main, from lisli to mo.m , lictweeii the fish which supports the 
bull, that, aicoiding to Ttisian cosmogony, bear., the c.nth on one of his hoins, and the 
moon ; the saying, whnli is t<|m\aleni to the espression ‘c\er>ihing in the universe,’ is 
common with tin Ir.amaiis " 

It really means from the full moon, M.ih, to the crescent new moon, 
Mdhi, when the moon is in the'sha[)e of a fish, and, signifying the whole 
period from (onn>lction to icnew.xl aftei waning, is .i synonym for universal 
time. A. R. 


J. Masson I*\ris. 

21 . Its .irvt'ns tU( yorJ tt tin Sue/ tit VIIimiou-Kouch^ par Cii.\ri.es de., 
’Uji' \LVY. 'I'his IS a iem.iikable volume on the subject of a very lemark- 
able Region by .i very competent author, based on personal experience. 
It is divided into - . 1 . Intiudiirtion h (• cographical and Historical; 
B. Ethnological. II. Part I. The .Aryans on the north of the Hindu-' 
Kiish ; nine chapters. III. Pait II 'Phe Aiyans on the south of the 
•Hindu-Ki'ish , ten chapters 'Phe whole is prereded by a short Preface. 

*1 

i.The author h.is got beyond the old idea of an Aryan Race, he lays great 
,Eltress on Anthropology, which records the physical features of man, and he 
Hbazards the bold ]iro]>hei > that, when the student is in possession qf the, 
^raeans of making a micioscoiiic study of the brain, it will be possible'ifq] 
[di^ver the causes which led particular tribes to speak 
4gglut^^ve, or Flectional forms of sfieech^ The a.ssertion S a 
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3 ^*^' n^^eUme i have witnessed such sb-ange discoveries, that I vetit&e 
lio opinion, but, as in other branches of study, wait for proofs. Hft 
r also records his opinion tliat the tribes to the north of the’ flindu-Kiish, 
(.■* and those to the south, arc only by mere convention dignified with the 
^'common name of Aiyan, and are of a totally different type from each other. 

The author has paid personal visits to both sides of the Hindu-Kiish, 
; 2 and in 1884 published at 1 eip'ig a book entitled “ Aus dcin westlichen 
i Himalaya ” in ^he German language, which was highly apprci latcd, as our 
acquaintance with those Regions was much less than it is now And we 
are informed in the I’lcfafo that these pages wtre written between the 
years 1884 and 1887, though icvised up to the present date 

The author has had access to the published works of Khanikoff, Wood, 
Rat/el, Jlogdanolf, Yule, fomashek, Rons riot, Capus, Sh.w, Leitncr, 
Biddulph, Drew, Robeitson, Van dtr Gheye, (iiraud de Rialle, Raverly, 
Bellew’, and it gives an additional value to his own opinions, when we 
gather from his i|uotations how fai he diffcis from, or agrees with, other 
'experienced wiitus on the suhjn t of the inhabitants of these Regions, 
their Ethnology and Language. 

I place on rtcoid the names of the different Regions or tribes, or 
J.anguages, noticed 

Part I Region north of the Hindu Kush (1) 'lapk, (a) Galtcha ; 
f3) ICkratighin (j) Darwa/i , (s) \ajnobi , (6) K ishgari , (7) bart 

Part II. Region south of the Hindu ku h (i) Dird, (a) Rurick or 
Yechkun , (j) Hun/a, (D \ assin and Naghei , vS) Kho or Chitrali j 
(6) lialti (7) kalii 01 Siyah Posh, 01 liishgdi 

* A great many other names appeal in the pages of this book 1 here is 
an Ethnographieal Maji 

Questions of Xothrojiology, I anguage, uid Religion aie freely and 
impartially discussed, and although the words utleied by tlie 'author are 
by no means tfu hist oiu » to be uttered on this new and complicated 
subject, all students of the Region will be<giatefiil foi this contribution to 
l^nqwlcdgc. Roiiri N C'usi 

\Il nil I \ \NI> t O , 1 oNDiiN 

' 22. The Doui'>JaH oj J'nmpJi ^ J)iaty of lift with thi JVaiizi J^vy in 

(Ashanti, 1895 6, by Mmok R. s. .S IDuin Powi 11 With the pen of a 
'“ready writer, good humour, and a soldiers dash, Major liaden Powell has 
^ produced a very readable book on the late expedition on the Gold Coast, 
'Vhen by prompt action ( ooinassie w’as taken and the King and Chiefs 
;,fmade piisoners The horrible atiorities in human sacrifices and ^ave* 

>'raiding, and the gruesome “grove of skulls” fcniiul by our soldiers, can 
"^scarcely be imagined. '1 he book is full of illustrations, and is accom- 
rpauied with a valuable statement by Sir George Raden Powell, M.P., on 
rthe political and commercial pusitioi and wealth uf Ashanti, whose inh^bi- 
ints, numbering about 5,000,000, have now been relieved of the barbarous 
amities of their King, and may live in peace and prosperity under the 
dbtfol and protection of the British Crown. Ashanti will prove valuable 
je Gold Coast and greatly improve the advantages of the Niger PrO;, 
-li- J- 1 -'s 
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John MuRrA\ Lonuon ’ ’ 

25 The Stoi} of the Itmc An >lt and Ptrsian IVar t» to/d by Hetodotui 
Selections from ihe translation of Canon Rawhnson Rtvistd b) C C 
Tancock, m \ , latt Hcadni istti of Koss il S( hool 1 ht objti t of Mr ‘ 
Tancock is to gi\«. a continuous nirrativc in a ron\enn,nl fomi of the 
invasion of (irti-ct by \cr\ts I he itukrs of IRiodotus will be pleased 
to n new then ac [uaintincL with liis histor> in an 1 n^lish dress The* 
selections arc well chosen fur tl e purpose, and in the li(»ht of modern 
waitare and the ie<eiu events in ( lete and Ihe sal), the woik will be read 
with muth interest Ihe c o| luus notes mips and illustrations with an 
excellent index b th of events u d jiro] ei mines enhanic the vilue of the 
volume 

24 Til him 'itit mu b>(i Smiui tii 11 u 1 he author, a 
veteran adv01 III f f ill libert) f the piess whil l uj j itint, the (lOvernment 
in Indii we leler to the eminent editor of ‘ the I iieiid of India —has 
written, ihiefl) if n it enliul) fioin personal at iinintance the lives and 
labours of twelve In il in St itesmen—C (iiant II I iwrence, I 1 aw rente, > 
J Outrun I) \I 1 eo 1 II M Durand ( Matken/ie, II L I dwardcs, 

J f Marshnian H s Maine II Kiinsi) and t L \itchison Ihe 
Statements are genciallv vivid and unprejudiced except wheie the I uiitan 
fetlinus of the aiithoi entei the lists I in itlitu ie towards the Panjab 
Universit) ( f Sii 1 ) maid Mt I eod is wionj) destiibed as is also that of 
Sir C 11 ules Aiti his m 1 he foiiiiei sUf,_,ested in enl ir,,enient of vernacular 
schoolbu ksfromwhiih the wrun of this noliie aflei )ears of struggle, 
developed in \nf,lo Oiienlal 1 nivcisitv tie Oiientil features of which 
Sir C \iuhisoi s »u^,ht to desli > loSi Dmild die best of the states 
men destnbed ind tlu wist si of fionlier i, veintis Dr Smith seems to 
award the leas i ledii ilthotvh he d les so in i lender mannei 

I \ II Nl 1 I I \M) t ) 1 M N • 

l/i Jilu jidJ/i t'f'if lufiuiH f thi Old and Ntii desta 
tmn/i on th A > / M h tun i i, bein^ the 1 1 ) lecture foi iSyy, by 
Hi<ni \ Pi I 11 VI I S\iiIH u I It IS a stioiif, recommendition to a book 
when it fulfils its poimse Ihe jiresent woik tertainly does this The 
author his made the subjett his own and has a clear view of the ground 
which he undcilikes to siirvi) Ills objett is to show the relation of the 
k)ur in to the Bible in resj et t of subject m itter 1 his he does in a course 
of ten 1 i< tures — the nuinbei itquired b) the terms of the 1 ectureship , 
and Jie loveis the whole _,rnind b> takin^ iij the question of the 
‘ Vpostleship of Muhammad the lelatina of the Qur an to pre Islamite 
‘ Ileiiheinsm the Niiiitive element in the <Jur in. Us doctrine re 
gardin^ the \ itiue and vttiibutes of (..od its doctiiiae legarding the 
methodaof the Divine tiOVeinment its attitude legardin^ * Revelition" and 
y Prophecj, sm and bah ation the W orship of God, the subject of 
the huture btate of 1 xi tence, and the teachings of the Quran on the 
question of the mutual relation of Church and State Anyone who ui^ 
acjuaiated with the Qu’-ir and with its attitude towards the several r 
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^ sjrstetns of religion, which it is supposed by Muhammadans to supersede*)^ 
'will at once perceive at a glance how well adapted such a senes of topics 
■ must be to develop the question of the influence of the Bible upon the 
mind of the author of that uni jue production Dr Smith exhibits neither 
prejudice agxinst the (Jur in nor parti/anshqi in fivoui of the Bible, 
indeed we know of no woik in whuh the subju t is dealt with with greater 
fairness and fitedom fr m ilic bias of a foregone conrlusion The work is 
not a contribution to controitisj it is written in a icasoniblc and judicial 
spirit and the intelligent f ilkwei of the Prophet maj read it from end to 
end without ftar of li^htin^ ujon anjthinj, that mi^ht hurt his religious 
sensibilities It is well ti know the conclusions of men whose opinions 
ultimatelj diller tium >ui own Ih dictum tiaditionilly attiibuted to the 
second Khahta If the books iie in i(,icenient with the (^ur in the> are 
supertlu Ills if thej are not in haimonj w th it they are false in eithei 
case thej aie fit t be dcstiojed —will h iidlj in these advanced days, 
commen 1 itself t > inj educited Muliimmadan It should be added that 
Dr Smith esidentlj clats Ins \ei} ntiii ist t a\oid im| iitin^ conscious and 
intentional plagiarism Su h c oirespondenct as he finis between the 
subject matter of the tw ) bcoks the I ible ind the (Jiii n h does all in his 
power to attiibute now to ordinarj coincidence now to the ifhnity of the 
Sheraitic hn^ua_,cs in resj eci of idi ini and now to some source (such as 
ancient legend oi populn jn leib) c mim n to the write is of / //i books 
lo an> ane ac ]ii tinted with Isliniii historj it must be evident th it many 
Muliammadxns out Mul aminad Muhammad —tint the) are more 
‘Muhimmidin thin the 1 io| het himseli lor exiiiijile the\ constantly 
affirm thit Isl m luthoritUivel) abiogates ind suiersccle the 1 ooks that 
went before but whitever th Ihidis maj alfiim the On n nowhere 
leaches this en the contiar) it mm ndi the l>o Is ihit went befoie, ’ 
and attiibiiles to them Divine luth irshiji Vain the) as ert that Jews 
and Christians •has e tampered with the text if then Si red Books this 
the Qur in nowhere does on the coij*rii) it leteis tie followers of 
Muhammad 11 the I aunt and the Injil foi luthenti infoimation —‘ Ask 
those who b lieve th [> loks that went bef ire The inaj rit) of Muhara 
madans base their relii,i lus do^nns and [intices not u| on the Qur in 
text, but upon the ever shitting ind niutuall) euntradietorj Ihidis—that 
stupendous bod) of triditi inarv or Chin h hteiiture that grew up in post- 
Muhammadan times as the oule line ef the controversies of Shia and 


Sunni, or of Musulm in if// Jew or C liristian I he intc Ihj^eiit Muham¬ 
madan should feel no diflicull) in ilmitting that the sincere believer m 
the Divine a ithoiship of the Bible must be as me ipible of wilfullj tamper 
ing with the text of that Book as is the devciit Miisulnian of wilfully 
tampering with the text of the fjur in If there be not on both sides a 
readiness to make so simjile an I rational an admission as this then 
must Jew, Christian, and Muhamn adin be nke parillel lines,—they will 
go on for ever, but the) will never unite B 

26 Conditional Imm rtality 1 Help to Sitpti s A Series of I etters 
* by Professor Sir G C Siokf it, to J/tmfs Mvrchani These 
> letters were written in the first instance as to a private friend, but they are 
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now published by the desire of Mr. Marchant with the permission of tl 
author. 





The object of the publication is apparently to show the way of 
pealing with those who are sceptical as to the doctrines of Christianity, or,’ 
are “ Free thinkers." With respect to “Kteinal happiness,” the reasonings 
of the learned author are excellent, but, b> the majoiity of Christians, his 
opinions or conclusions as to “ endless misery or destruction,” and the 
“innate” quality of the Soul, will be considered illoifical, and not in, 
accordance with Ihhlical teaching „ 


OnirnAN’r, ,\m)I KsoN, \nu 1'Ikkiik, boiNr.i.Koii vni» London.- 


27. T//e (tt<it oj />i/<an--/he /s/uni/s, People and AU^sion<i, by the Rsv. • 
R. II. J’i.i-k\, MA, I'M n , of the Lutheran Mission, Saga, Japan, with*, 
illustrations Di Peerj’s work m.!) be divided into two parts. In the 
first he gives .1 c le.ar and succinc t history of the country, with its numerous 
islands, its giowth as a nation, and its jiiesent imjiortant and influential 
position in the ICast. He also describes the manners, characteristics, • 
customs and religious beliels of the people In the second part the author, 
in an e(|ii.illy clear manner, gives the history of the introduction of 
(*hristianily from the West, the persecutions, and ultimate prohibition of ' 
the early missionaries, a re-iniroduction, and the numerous mission - 
agencies now at woik, including those of the Roman and Creek Churches.'' 
The long an<l pr.u tic.d e\])erienee of the author as a missionaiy in Japan • 
will be of much v.ilue both to missionailes, and the Hoards under which 
they ma> serve lie jilaCes much imjiortance on the giowth of native 
churches and agenc les, so oigani/ed and condiu'ted, as will conform, as far ■ 
as possible, to the habits and i ustoms of the people, and their intense 
feeling of ]iatiiotism and .att.achment and devotion to the occupant of their 
thione, whpse oiigiii the> lecognise .ts divine 'Phe book is enlivened 
with good illustiations of scenes m Jajian, places of religious worship, 
priests, customs of the iieojile, and other views both ]>lcabant and 
interesting 

2S. C/itniM i'lianit/eit\fti^, by Auiniu H. Sam 11 This author ■ 
minutely describes the various tliaiacteristics of the Chinese, and humour¬ 
ously contrasts them with Western c'lvili/alion His experience in the* 
country, foi twenty-two yeais, as an American missionary, has given him 
opportunity m many p.uts of the country, and among all classes of the ’• 
people, to obseive with a keen eye, and no little humour, many phases of 
Chinese life, maniier", cuiloms, notions of religious belief, habits of thought 
and modes ol expression, and he h.is nariatod them, from a genial heart, 
ip an amusing and .i lacy mannei. This is a popular edition, revised, 
with excellent illustrations, gloss.iiy of technical terms, and a copious 
inde.N. Mr Smith com hides bj saying “ that the needs of China are few— 
they are’tinly Cha/oiltt and Con\cienit ^ 

1 ^'. ' . ' 
t. 


’I’m Rn n.mrs Tuvci Sotitiv , London. 
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29. Pkiures 0/ Southitn C/«/r<r, b> the Rtv. I. MacGowan, authw ,0^ 
“ A Plistory of China,” etc., with illustrations. The author, with 
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wd keen observation on the manners and customs of a people, giv^'^ 
^ graphic description of a voyage to Shanghai, Foochow, Kushan, Amoy,v 
Swatow, Hong-Kong and Canton. He found the jieople hospitable,- 
industrious, ingenious ar>d verj conseivative with iebi>ect to ancient 
''manners and customs. Their mode of the administration of law and 


justice is foieign to western ideas, but on the whole is suited to the people. 

“The English settlements have produced admirable warehouses and buiid- 
ings, and seen? to be highly prosjieroiis. 'I'he inejiidires as to lailways 
and the otherwise energetic elfoits of the foieigner, with regard to the 
' development of the gieut wealth of the I'ounliy, in toal, iron, and othci 
minerals are vanishing, anrl thus the \\\xy is being gradually opened up for 
incalculable piogiess 'I'he work rontains neail> eighty well-executed 
illustrations of the tow'iis, the haibouis, the wharfs, the steamers, the junks, 
lorchas, sampans and other (’hinese <iaft, as well as the modes of locomo¬ 
tion on land, and the beautiful islaiuls, lakes, mountains, valleys, temples, 
pagodas and ihiinhcs which he visited in his inteiesimg and instuictive 
journey The travellei and the man oi eomnicice, as well as the general 
reader, will tind much i>kasnre and piofit m the peiiisal of the book To 
the statesmen and the meichants of England, the following expression of 
opinion is woithy of then serious attention It contains good common 
sense Mr Mai (Iowan sajs 

“'I’he jaesent system of admission to the Consulate service is by 
comiietitive cvammation held in Eondun on leitain subjects 'I'hose who 
obtain llie highest inaiks in tliese hleiary lontcsts an apiioinh d to the 
vacant posts in < 'hma Promotion i omes by senioiity without any reference 
to the mental capacitj oi the idios) in rasics of the inernbeis of the staff. 
A man maj be exceedingly able, with laige views of wh.it England’s i>ohcy 
ought to be, and entlmsiastu m his profession, or he may have the merest 
shred of common sense He m.ay he one whose opinion is looked upon 
wath contem])l*by all sensible men, oi he may be indolent and Ynake it the 
business of bis hfe to do as little* oitii lally’as he possibly tan. 'I’he Foreign 
Office lakes no cogm/ante of these conditions in the piomotion of its 
men 'J'hej simply serve then lime, then seniois are promoted or retire 
« or vanish out of the field of vision, and as they use step by step, till the 

• full Consular authority is bestowed upon them IVhat risks are run by Su 
system that no gieat commen lal house wtmld evei dream of ado[)ting w'ill 

^ be obvious to any thinking man ’’ 

^ The impoitanee of this oj’inion will be mote apjiarent, when it is 
1 , considered that our reiiresentalives in China have not only to do with 
j"*'commerce in its various forms, but w'lth the protection of the rights 

* and liberties of Englishmen, as well as the lesiumsihility of seeing that 
our Treaty rights aie maintained Hence Mr MaetJowan concludes, that 
the men who should be appointed to those responsible posts ougb,f to have 

knowledge of business and be distinguished in commercial life—thus 
^'-they would know the requirements of the country, and promote the 
Illegitimate and honourable extension of her commerce, and jrrevenl thft' 
international disputes, w|nch often end in great expense and even 
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• . . Grant Richards; Ix)ndon. 

30. St udiesj n Broion Humamiy, by Hugh CrirroRD. This work con- ‘ 
sists of a number of short stones, based, for the most part, on legends ft 
; current among the various races of the Malay Peninsula, but also embodying J 
‘ actual facts of Malayan life and history. 'I'hc stories are skilfully and . 
aT graphically told while the waiter’s ready sjmpathy with, and genuine, • 
insight into, native < liara» ter as ie\ealed to him by fouiteen );ears’ residence ‘ 
and work in the (oimtiy, still luithcr enhance their interest In fact, it is 
not without a feeling of icgret that he (onteinplates the rapid extension of 
'Western tivili/.ilion, with its order and its monotony, to the remoter parts 
' of the jieiniisul.i, in which ciuel customs and misrule still go hand in hand 
■' with imu li that is noble and pictuicsijue. 

Theie is, turther, no lack of “local colouring ’ in these stories; the 
desriiptive jiass.iges- more esjieciallj the river scenes- -showing a keen 
' appreciation of natural heautj, combined with a considerable degiee of 
literary abilit) 'J'o all those who aie interested in the human factor or living 
material of our iMn]iiie m the bai East, Mr I'lifford’s book should jtrove 
as mstruc tive as it is entertaining, G. 


Kl\ INI. ION’S . I,oM)tiN. 

31. Tht' /Cur/y Jli\tory oj the lIthu'-iK<s, by the Kev. A 11 . Swuc, Pro- 
fessoi of kssyiiology, Oslord Piof S.iyee has written his interesting 
history from the st.iiidpomt of aic hieologj He has, with, great industry 
and alnhty, ajiplicd the v.uioua discoveiics m Kgy]>t, Ikibylonia, and other 
regions of the l.ast, to the eluc id.ition of the Sciiptiirc naiiative, and in 
doing so he has c'ompletelv undermined the basis of wh.it is called the 
“higher cryuisiu b> philologists “Discovery after discovei),” he says, 
“have dining the p.ist few years crowded iii»on us from th,e ancient East, 
revolutioni/ing all oiir jiast conceptions of e.iily Oriental history, and 
opainng out a new and unsusiiected world of culture and c ivili/.ition,” and 
in this levolution the nitn isms c>f scholars .is to the structure of the Penta¬ 
teuch, Its naiiatives, and other puitions of Seiiptuie have been swept away 
“as with a flood,” and in the light of those discoveries from sites of ' 
temples, tablets of stmic, monuments, inscriptions and other archiuological 
sources, philulogual fabrics erected chiefly in Germany and England have 
vMiishcd away like “bubbles’ The authoi has applied his “search¬ 
light" along the vista liom the oiigin of the Hebrew race in “Ur of the 
Chaldees," through the ages of the Patriarchs, then sojourn in Egypt, 
their exodus, their sctilenient in raleslinc, the limes of the Judges, the 
estabhslinu in ol the Monaichy, lo the death of Solomon, c ulminating in a 
complete vindu .11.111 of his ojuniun 'Fhe work is of extreme importance 
and value to the intelligent student of the Gld Testament record. The 
Wbrk IS accompanied with a tojiioiis index, refeinng lo the vicissitudes of 
“a nation called into existence, which neither defeat nor exile, persecution 
' por contempt, has evei been able to destroy." h- 
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'' *.. The RoxnuRGHE Press; Westminster. 

* 32. Reminiscence!, of an Indian J'olice Official^ by Arihur Cr vwford,.* 

f C.M.G. The author has had long experience in reference to crime by 
\ natives of India He tells, in a graphic way, enlivened with numerous 
■: pictorial illustrations, remarkable stones of plots, conspiracies, thefts, 

‘ murders and other atrocious ciimcs on land and sea, (ommitted by 
•natives. The woik deuionstiaUs how essential it is that those who have 
the charge of the ciiinmal deiiaitment of India should be well ar<iuainted 
with the languages and social habits of the people, and cherish sym¬ 
pathy, with them n their pui suits and dilficulties. His stories, moreover, 
amply confirm the well known tiuth, that in the Last, as well as in the 
West, “the heait of man is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked.’’ 

33. From JuHi^U' io Jai'it . the trial imprasion!, of a shot t excursion to 
Netherlands /«<//«, by Ar 1 huk Ki \sH< This is the aceount of a trip 
taken by a Stiaits Settlements otfuei, who having lived some years m the 
jungle of the Malay J’eninsula, was lecommended to go foi a change to - 
Java. The result is that he gives us an inteiesting sketfli of the (ivil and 
military life of the Dutch, their treatment of the native-,, and their troubles 
and vicissitudes in the wai willi the Lomboks , besides his own impressions 
of the Javanese, and of the mode of living and travelling m that country. 
The authot’s obiu t is to assist those who intend to visit the beautiful 
island 
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34. \fanuale ( hlowario Jn/a /tn^i^ua ludn/ana o I’rai,, pai t'vMii.hO 
T\(.ii\rai' ((’olle/iotie Si ol.islK a ikl R Istiluto Orienlale in Najioli) ; 
t 8<;S. Theie ate some Italians resident in India but the number of such 
IS not large when the whole j-opulation is taken into ait uint. \*et still the 
])ublication of <his vvotk shows that in the ojunion of the Rojal Diiental 
Institute in Najiles theie is need for it The issue of siieh a work shows 
very commendable enteijirise on the jiart of that Soiietj’s publishers, and 
the elaboration of it tells of a genuine/(//i/rtw//* for Oriental languages on 
the part of the compiler The jujur, type, and general get up are every¬ 
thing that could be desired in a work of this nature 

It IS the second volume of a giaimnai of the Hindustani language, and 
IS designed for the use of Italians, 01 of othei persons who would aiiive at 
a knowledge of that language through the inedium of the Italian tongue. 
As a “ Manual it contains Lessons and Exercises, and these are arranged 
on the progressive principle—fiom short and suupjc sententes (such as 
Tu non sei siontento -Tu n.i-ra/ nahi'n hai) iij, to sentences long and 
difficult There aie fifty-tour sections in the book - eaih set turn consisting 
of a “ Lesson ’’ and an “ Lxerciie”, the “ Lesson " t (insists of a score or 
SO of idiomatic conversational sentences given first in Italian and then iq 
Urdii(that is, Hindustani), and it is followed by the paragraph of Exercises 
in Italian to be done by the student into Urdii. The volume does not 
contain a “ Key” to the Exercises. At the end, however, theie is a very 
full Glossary of all the words occurring in the Exercises, and in connection 

tMm...... 



with eaqh^word or phrase therein given the number of the Exercise,, 
which it occurs is also carefully marked. There are no references to the j? 
preceding volume, which contains the Grammar with which the Manual' 
stands connected ; nor did it fall within the province of this book to .j' 
■ supply the rules of gramniai whit h the Lessons and l<'\ercise illustrate: / 
there arc, howe\er, manj v.diiable fotil-notes, both grammatical and philo¬ 
logical, which will lender pleasurable the labtmi of the student • ■ 

In the Urdu poitions ot the woik the vowel-ni.irks are g*ven in connec¬ 
tion with every wortl—and this as well in the bod) of the work as in the 
Vocabulary this will be helpful to the student , but he will not often find 
the vowcd-niaiks given in woiks published in India h) native writers The 
reader of Uulu, like the leadii of unpoinbd Hebrew, is siqiposed to know 
already what |iaitii ular vowel niaiks ought in ,in) instance to be suppliedj^. 
On first blush this ma\ seem difhi ull, Imt after a little piaclice it becomes 
so easy that the voA'els c (line in at then jiiojiei jiKues as if by intuition 
and (juite involuniaiily 'riic '•tiident, theiefote, ni ed be under no appre- 
^ hension tbai he will stiiinlile when the crutdies aie taken away Urdil is 
• a bcautitiil lane.uaee, and with regulai piadue in the sjioken tongue it 
becomes lemailably tas) and How mg 

1 'lie t\])e-louniling of llie I idii of *his M.inual is \iiv well executed— 
moie so than is iisu.illv the case in I rdii published iii Ivngland ; hut here 
and theie we note a i<omt m wlmh it minhi be amended. Koi instance, 
the semi-vowtl iv (the last letter m the L'idu alphabet) has three forms — 
the final, the milial, and the medial (orm Now', in the work before us 
the final foiin piopei is not on<c used, but m jilace cat it the foim for the 
vowel / IS usi (1 the pair of dots belonging to the final / b“ing, quite 
pioperl), (limited The cfTe'd is cmilusing till one gets accustomed to the 
jihemiinenon, as the form is ueithei long ,■ noi <, jiiopetl) speaking The 
final foini ol this semivowil, used b) the native wiiteis themselves, is 
quite difl'eienl tioiu the one iis-.d m this M.mual , and it lu.s the advantage 
of leaving no lomn toi unsunde'standmg m lapid leading The form of. 
it used in this vohiiiie points to .1 ddfeient sound entiiel) ftom the one 
reciuiied The pta- tual seriousness of tin mistake will be evident to the 
Urdu scHolai when il is pointed out that the re'inaik aficcts all instances 
of the inflected foim of tlu- masculine in all substances, verbs, participles, 
jirc))ositions, post jiosilions, and adjec fives— m all tiie inflectible parts 
ofspeetb, 111 fad. JnstiMil ol “hathke,” foi instance-, we have “hathki”; 
in other vvtuds, it goes us ,t feminine in ever) mslanec in which we should 
have a masculine 'I'he misiake will, to be sure, remedy itself in practice; 
yet surel) it wenild hjve been belts i if the t)pe had been pioperly cut in 
the fust instance \\ ith this e\'cption -which, however, runs right 
through the bi-ok the woik is a ically scholarly pieidiiction, and to the 
Italian student will be found to be evei)thing that a Manual of spoken • 
♦Hindustani ought to be B. 




SiMfKiN. MvKsiivii, Hwiiiiov, Kini and Co ; LoNnoif. ,,, 
35. T/it' l-inft Chmttan Cruiude, by Roiuri P. C. Coofe. This is^j^ 
convenient collection of opinions of Bishops, Deans, and other dignitarioi 
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of the Church of England, with respect to their support of what is called 
* ** evolution ” and “ higher criti( ism,”—the object of the collector being to 
show in what direction apparently the teaching of the clergy of the Chuich 
is drifting. 

SmIIH, Ef.Dl K \M) f’o , \V\11'RI.On 1*1 ACI', Lonmion. 

36. EgyJ>t in the yinctn'ni/i by D. A C\m1’R<>n 'I’ho author 

gives a clear and .1 concise historj of lOgypt from the time of jMehemet 
All in 1769 doivn to the r.nglish occuiution in 1SS2, with m.i|) and index 
of propel names He is conlident that I'-gypt will yet become one of the 
most valuable coimtiics in the world—the Nile openi'd up fiom Nyanza to 
the sea, and by railways and steamers, the whole country, and its feitility 
will be rapidh' developed, heme the duty of Isngland to study f arefully its 
prospects and ceitain piosjieritv 

, jMu Elliot SiofK London 

37 Indian Itdl. i/it'it If'iuirt and by T I! I'vndivn 

No more mtciesting or luistwoithy book on the village folk of Southern 
India has been jmblished, than the one just issued by the Reveiend ' 1 ' 1 » 
Pandian, a native (’hiistian of th.it riesidtncy 'I’he i.,iiii/iiations of a 
certain banking (omiminitv aie as extiaordinaiv as tlicii i o ('jicration with 
their hrelluen in distiess is synip.itlictii , whiKt their hc.iitles-,i)ess to llieir 
debtois IS lepulstve The love making th.it t.ikes pku e ..inongst the 
dho/n'i (the vvashei loll g the lifi. ol a village, the tni ks and myths of ti.ides 
and aitisan-., the c.nployinent-,, .iml .imusein„iits in leisure hours, the 
tyrannies 01 petty oHii i.ils, and the .ittitiidi ot the vil!ag>i tow.irds 
Western i>eople, arc .is lull of mioi matron as is possible to > oiv.ey in 212 
pages. 'I’lic style of the wotl. is charming, and the onl\ thing \\c < an find 
fault with, IS th.it the anthoi, in otdei to nuke his hook atii.it live*, has too 
often applied English terminology to Indian p.arallels 

• 

Sw \\ SoXMN-lllIlN \Mi (.V» , I.o\I.(i\ 

38. Stndit^ in /.itf/i K-naian .Wvo'A, by (' F I’liMi’iui , iSiiS 'I'liis 
woik consists ol a seiics oi .ntiilcs from llu- p.n ol Miss I’liimplre which 
have alicMclv appealed m suiuiiy ]iciiodi(als \s to the pioj,riely of 
re-publishmg in n volmnc < oninhiitioiis to the peiiodicil piess time is 
much that might be said both pi.i .md contia TIu htiraiy value of such 
a volume must ultiinatily de]>em' in gieai measure 011 the pumanent 
natuie of the siibtetts de.iH rtith I'oi instam c, soon .illu the ihreasc of 
Mr. Chailes lhadlaugh il was iomul th.vl he died c onsidi ralily m debt 
With tbe view of aiding m the !i(|iiid.ition of hi-, debts an effort was made 
at the time to awaken .1 dcsiie in tlic juihln imml to pmc h.ise volumes 
*from Mr. IJradlaugli’a lihiaiy, ami iFo to buy the jnoilm lions of his ever 
active pen With a view to stimul.ilt public imeiest m tlie clis|)osal of the 
books an article was vviitlen by Miss I’lumiitre and juiblisbcil in one of 
the’yieriodicals (the name ol which is not given) l!ut that was nearly ten 
years ago, and we may he ]>ardonecl if we fail to sec that the public interest 
demanded the republication of the article so long aftei the time of that 
-QHTRD SERIES. VOL. VII. 
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movem'ent. It may be doubted also whether an article on the Census of 
1890 IS of sufficient hvc interest to the general reader to require republican ' 
tion so many years after the time. For the belated politician or curiosity- ‘ 
monger it may possibly base some interest; but readers 'of this class are 
extremely few and far betwein And similar remarks might be made 
touching the biaie of articles on ‘‘Japan” jiublished so long ago as 1886, 
anc^touching other articles in this volume. They were doubtless of great 
value at tin, time they were published, but the propiiety of asking people 
to bu) them again so late in the day nia) leasonably be doubted And 
the same might be said lesjiedmg the aiticieon Dean Kaniia)^ 

and othei aiticks—the inteiest of which is in great measure 
ephcmei al 

Disparaging howesei, as these teniarks may be, there is much in the 
volume that calls for commendation .Miss I’lumptn. e\hibU‘> much mis¬ 
cellaneous infillniation, and has a facile pen and a vi ly jileasant way of 
turning wide leading to ac c ounl Slit is iiiasti,! of a good st>le and can 
interest her It.iders in -.nbjtcts th.U ha\e tluii ch.u'ii foi htiself And 
scjiiie of tilt .irlit It'S htit u piinttd ait of iiioit or less peimanenl ])ublic 
intciesi and s.iliie ]'. 


(' TiNIINi. \Mi ('ll . I,l\ I KI'DOI 

39 Joiinit v Si’nJh (illiistiated), by I'.i 1 is Kiuvauijs. 

The oiifc time of the author’s tup lliiongh Soiith .\fiic.i is this inleiesting 
book, which gnes much mfoim.iiion leg.ndmg the (’ape ('olony, the 
Transcaal, and Natal .\iiiong the sub|ec is timehed upon aie the tiade 
and ti.idi outlets of (’ajie Colon), the diffeient i.nlw.i) loiites, ihe Trans¬ 
vaal, how the diamond mines weie cliscoMied and tlu untold wealth of 
Kimbeilev, leiii'inaling with an account of Xat.d .iiid iii c ajiital, Durban. 

A very lead.ibli and instriiclut book 

C 

Kciwi \Mi ’i\ \K1I, i IMIlll) I.ONIioN 

40. fht ./«!,'/(/ tH I’londa, by Kowi \M) \\ \Ki), i'’.Z S. A 

cb.iiiiiing book ftii the s]ioitsman, whose delight is .among the finny tribe. 

It Is full of illnsiiations, not fanciful, but genuine 'I'he monsteis of the 
deep, such as the tarpon, the swoid-fish, ttie monstei maime peich, arc all - 
inimiiel) dtsi nbed and biautifull) phologiapbtd, as w'oll as smaller game. 
Kuelleiit liinis as to the kind of Litkle, and wheie to find it, the boats, 
and cither necessai) infc imatiun for a season of sport in Florida are all 
gisen with .in e\.attne-.s which the .authoi of the “ Recoids of Big Game” 
and the “ Spuilsnian’s Handbook’’ could aloue give 

\V. 11 , Wiiiii \.\ii Co., Li'inih’roii 

4i‘. Iht yutiual Chrht, l)> S 11 I’l as t \ik 'I'he object of the author 
in this shoit ess.i) is ajijiaiently to show that in the life of Christ and His' ^ 
savings there is a common ground and basis of faith in the Christian- 
Churches of the East and West and in the teachings of the Koran. 
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Freedom of the Press in India ■ its Om^in and Prof^rcsi, !)y M \H'\iiEV 
Rajaram Bodas, ma, i.r,.i!, Poona A well-written and instructive 
pamphlet. The learned author roncludes his treatise with these judicious 
words—“We ouf^ht to guard the ‘freedom of the Press’ liom external 
encroachments, as well as misuse by ourselves ” 

• The Indian and Eashni Kn^fnccr liiar\\ (50, Feneliurth Stieet, 

London \ Tins publirition, while h.rndy and useful for entries day by 
day thioughout the ycai, cont.iins a vast amount of new statisliral infoima- 
tion relating to India, I'hina, Siam, jaiian, and the .Straits Settlements 
The Index to tlie numerous lingineering Adveitisements is well executed 
The Calendar is ilistim t m leferenn to the Chnsti.in, Hindoo, and 
Mahommedan‘•yslems The Stcamsln|i Lines, the Kailw'ays, the Indian 
Stainj) Duties, the (lo\eminent of India, and its Provinces, Banks, Clubs 
and Hotels, vern.uular numbers, Inch.in weights, me.tsures, currency, 
English value of foieign weights and measuies, Deanial eiiiiivalents of 
coins and weights, postal and telegrajih information, Impoits and Isxports • 
relating to India and the E.ist, common rhemiral tcims and their scientific 
cquiv.alents, .mil a v.ist amount of other mfoimation, valuable to all tom 
mercial classes having de.dmgs with tlie vaiious loimliits of the East,* 
are all given 111 tins publication. The ilhistiaiions oi the various kinds 
of inathmer) foim of themselves .1 most inteiestmg sc le'difn ] net in e-book. 

Tariiiniii t !ai\K 01 Faw Stip\ to Ptisan Cninpostfion, being 

cxni ises foi tiansl ition fi'iin English into Ptisian (1 he Mission Piess, 
Suiat, India, *€^07 ) Pail 1 (I'm the use of the Ptisian Students of the 
Sixth and Seventh stand.nds Bv Munshi N /\ Hajib 1 .Shahi, and revised 
by Moulvi Kaiid-ud dm .Mimad, n \ .pd tdilion We luoininend this 
most useful tcet book to those desirous of .'uijiming a kiiovvledguot Persian 
composition J'he glossary at the end, vvhiih (ontaius idiomatic Persian 
phrases in tht Persian text, will be mm li. appiei lated 'I'lie woik is re¬ 
markably flee from triors 

Koit'iin Sktlihta. by Ri \ ^ S (Ivii', ii v ('I’oronto University), of 

the American Piesbvterian Mission, Wmisan, Korea (I)li])hant, Anderson 
and b’errier, Kdinlnirgh and lamdon ) These sketi lies of Koretin life 
and charactei, written by one who h.is passed some years m intimate associa¬ 
tion with all classes of the people of the Htimit kingdom, will be found 
very interesting and imstiiii live 

Caialopiie oj tin Uadi Collution of Chinese and Maiuhu Hooks in the 
Library of the Cmvtrsity of Cantbrid'y, by Hikiuui A (In is, m./\ , il.d. 
(Cambridge University Press.) I'his interesting ('.italogue classifies all 
the Chinese works collected and presented to the L^niversity Library by 
the late Sir Thomas h’rancis Wade, British Minister at Peking. The 
Collection consists of S,S3 works in 4,304 volumes. Section I. tonsists 
mainly of Chinese Classics and evegelical woiks of the Confucian (’anon* 
Section II., History, Biography, i nd .Statutes; Section III, Imperial 
■Geography; Section IV^, Leading Novels and Plays, Section V., Dictionaries 
and Concordances; Section VI., Pamphlets especially during the T’ai-p’ing 
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rebellion; Section VII., Translations of religious and scientific works; 
Section VIII., of works m the Manchu and Mongol languages adapted for 
students. The printing of the Catalogue has been defrayed by subscrip¬ 
tions from some friends of llic late donor 

A Glossary of the Araniiiie lusiriptious^ bj SI\^’l^.v A. Cook, ».a. 
(Cambridge Universit) Press) 'Phis (llossaiy ha-» been prepared with 
great care from in mv sf .ait''refl souk cs, involving a large mass of details. 
It IS based ujion the .'\ianiai< itisi iiptions edited by the Kiench “ Academic 
des Insi riptions et PcIIls l.ettre's ’ in the second pait of the Corpus Jnsenp- 
iionum Scmithamm, coin|iiising some tlnee hundred inscrijitions from 
Assyria, IJalsvIoma, .\sij .Minor, lsgj|)t, and Palestine To these have 
been added about ssslh luindred Sinaitu inscriptions collected and edited 
by Euliiig, and oiu liiiiidied and llit> Paimjienc inscriptions published 
by the (,‘ornte de \ ogiu in his woik La S\rtc and othei numerous 

PalniNiene inscriptions, winch ha\e since aj)|)e.iied This woik is cal- 
cul.ited to thiow additional heht on tiic study of comparative Semitic 
philology. Being isMied bv the .syndics of the Unneisity Piess, the print¬ 
ing IS t \c client and ac c urate 

Cafaloiio til Moiult S.auhsi Phis is an interesting Catalogue of 
Siamese Coins made b> the. eminent writer and antniuatian, Majoi ( 1 . E. 
fleiini It IS not a coiiiiilele tualise on .si.niiese coins, but siiiiiily deals 
with those ol the ]in.sc.Mt leigiiing dinastj (established v n 17S2 with the 
cajiit.il at Bangkok) as toiniiiig pul of the c oike tioii jnesented last year 
by oicki ol the K'lig ol .Siam to the Prince of N.ijiles Signoi Cerini was 
inslruc ted by the Si'iinese \ntli.iiities to chaw up the Catilogiie to be 
piesent'd al.ing with the colkction (which was afterwaids piesented by 
the Prince to the “ .Soi let.i Isuiinsinatua Italian.i and ])ublisliecl in the 
Jitvisia, tils oig.iii ol till Soc lelj Pin C.italogue, with ns Notes, cciiilains 
much oiigin.il mloimatioii, .u comp.inie'i with well e\c*c cited ilhistiaticms, 
and b\ the kindness c>l the ,iulho» n h.is been jneseiitec’ to the* <)iienlal 
Unive'isity Institute, Woking, I'ugland 

Rothtu, bj .\ii\\M>ir U'liiiwi kiNi.i\ki, lepiiiiled Irom the first 
edition, with .an iiitiodiu.tion b\ the Kl\ William 'J inkwell ((leorge 
Bell and .Sons, I.ondoii 1 .\ neat and c omenient voluine, with an interest¬ 

ing inliodiic turn and esiehini illusti.iiions It jireseives the eccentric 
piiiuIllation ol an iiiigianiin.itii.il P-loinan 111 pie-local esaimnation days, 
the original leadings ot tiu c liajiteis, woids .ami jilirases, ne.uly seventy 
in numbei, alleied in the latei (.dilmns, and long paiagiajihs siibseciucntly 
omitted 01 tiansposed. 

Etfif'st's of tic J/e.w th IiiJia, b) Uoiii m .slw 11 1, kite of the Indian 
(.'ivil .SeiMiC (Swan, s inneiisrhem and t'o , London ) .V conliiiuation 
ol the InJhin Cahuaai, with ti.ihoi.ile .uul well pimted tables drawn up 
' by l)i. Kobeii Si hiam lot deteimming ipieslicjns connected with eclipses 
,of the sun in India ioi a iniiod of ituo )e.irs The eclip.ses of the moon 
are now de.dt with, .icc'ompanied with valuable notes, 

.\fap tj I^tispiian S. Jar, (Ldw.ard Slanfoid, Charing Cross, London.) 
This remarkably disl.iui and well-evecuted map has been compiled in the 
Intelligence I )epariment ol the W ar Office, showing the Nile from Metemma 
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to Khartua), and the Bahr cl Abiad, or the White Nile, and the Bahr el 
Azraq, or the Blue Nile. 

The " Daily Matl" Commercial Map of China. ((Jeorge Philip and Son, 
32, Fleet Street, London ) A well-executed map, showini; very distinctly 
the various Railway concessions, coal-fields, mines, navig.ible rivers, and 
steamship loiites, with lespett to the various Kuioiiean I’owers now 
•operating in f’hmn Not being o\ercrowded with names, the various 
Treaty Forts, alid the rentres of coniinerce and strategy, stand out on this 
map with piecision and piommcme 

We also ai knowledge, with thanks, the following works, which shall 
reccise our larefiil attention in oui nest issue O'er Tartar l)e\eit\,or, 
Jlii}^Ii\Ii an,/ A'uwian in Central .I\ta, by 1 )\mi> Kir (W and K. 
Chambers, Isdmbuigh and l.ondon ) Tnftsh Halt and Modern I’olitui, 
bythelloN Aimri S (1 Cxnnini. (Smith, l-'ldei and ('o, London) 
Personal SVa'falneof a I'lli^i ima^'^t io 1 / M.idin,ih and J/< i< ah. by (' \itain 
Sir Richvro h Bi'ridn, edited hj l.adj Jimton.with an introduction by 
Stanley Lane Fo ilc 2 \ols ((leoige Fell and .Son^, London ) Catlunne 
Gladstone Ltf, Good \l'o>li\. and Polttual fitior/\, h) hoaiN A Fkmi' 
(illustr.aUd) (Sampson l,<m, Maision and ( o , l.omlon ) 'J'l/rough the 
yan;^-tse Go/}^e\,o/, J'radt and Tran! m ]]'\lirn China. Iiy \ruiiuali> 
John I.iuii, 1 ri.s rhnd and leriscd J'ahlKin, with in.ip .ind illicstra- 
tions (Sampson Low, M.iiston and Co, 1 ondon ) /’/. .Stoiy ,<J flu lVi\t 

Indies, l)\ \r\oi o ki wi I>^, m \ (lloi.uc M.iish.ill .ind Son, London ) 
hamakrnhna, h/s Life and .Saviti'is, b) the Right lion 1 *’ M \\ Mi 1 ii r, k.m. 
(Longmans, (lieen and <’o, London and F.oinbay ) The .Sefov Mutiny as 
seen by a Suba.'firn from Delhi to Iluhiio.,'. I>) CmoMi Is ViiiXR'i. 
(Smith, Lldei and ('o, London) 0 \,imv makatib ,1 i\‘\t,i fy ,.Ma'.r, bil 
Itain el niasry (Egyptian Post Offices and Postal inlormation in the 
EgyjJtian language) Cairo, iS-jS Je\ Fonfiounaire',co/oniau\. Doiunients 
fljffuiels, 'Pome I , 2 Sene (Armand ('olm el 1'le.. Pans, and Lu/.ic and 
Co., London) Also /.c Niyniie foncu) au\ iidonits, />o,i/nitn/\ iffuiels. 
Tome I , 1" Indi IhitannKjUe, 2" t'olonies Mlem.indes, 3"" Sene (Institut 
Colonial International, Brussels, and Lii/a< .ind Co, larndon ) Repott of 
theK\erulive Cou/uil, August, iSoS, Inte1nat10n.1l T.aw Assoi lation, London. 
(William Clowes and .Sons, lamitcd, London ) 'Tl,t l\r\ian Manual, by 
Moh.\\i\i> Ni/vm-i'o-din Kiiocsiiin Mn-. \ (l.ahoie. Civil and Military 
G.izette Press ) Anecdota l'>\oni,mia, Semitic Senes, I’.iit \ , “’I'hc Letters 
of Abu ’l-‘Ala,” by I) S. M mo.oi loi'iii; m \ ('I'he Clarendon Press.) 
Ihe Idetv Par JCast, by .\riihk Dross, illustiatcd. (t'asscll and Co., 
London.) P\cas'a/ions at feru\ahm, i8<)4- 1807, by I< J Bi.iss, vii.u., 
plans and illustrations by .^rmiiumo C Dkrii, \ r i.ii (The Com¬ 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, I.ondon, i8y8.) Feudhl and 
Modern fapan.h'j \v.\\\vv. M\\ Knmu- 2 vols. (Duckworth and Co ,* 
London. 

We beg to acknowledge also the receipt of Mittheilungen der Anthro- 
polo^chen Gesellschaft in Wien ,—the American monthly of Oriental 
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Research (Meriden, Conn., U.S.A.); —La Revue ties Revues (Paris); —La 
Revue Ginkrale Beige (Brussels) ;—The Minerva (Rome) ;—The Con¬ 
temporary Review (London* Isbister and ( 2 o),—T/ie National Reniew 
(Arnold and Co ), —Le Polylnblion (F’ans Rue St. Simon),— Le Bulletin 
des Sommatres (I’.uis)'I’lic .Aiueiiran Weekly, Puhlu Opinion (Astor 
Place, New . -Jornnal of the Society of Arts (London) 

Memorial Diplomatn/ue ,— 'r/ie Canailian Gau'tU (London) 7 >%tfr 

Indian Maga'Aiii AV rv. (London • A Constalile and Co ) , -Coniptes- 
rendtisde la Sthiiti di Cngiaphu (I’aiis),— le rout du (Tamdon and 

Paris; IJachctu). -J iom (Lo Newnes, J^ondou tlie thiee last numbers 
of The Stfond Miiga'ini . tin tliiec last numheis of The Stiand Musical 
Maga-nne, Thi i\o 7 '\ and .Itmy, and Countty Iijt (all illustrated)— The 
Land oj the Mtdni;Jtt Sun (Pans 1 V ), Huns Andeisen’.s Fairy Tales 
(Pails I -I\ ), -/’//( Midi llrtld 'The Mott^Ut Ricitation Book ,— 
Tit-Bits' Mon\tti l/tnanaJ;, iStaj, -('Imstiuas nunibet of \Voinan'\ Life ,— 
Fashions and Fan^tts , 'Tin ('o. i nt (/a> dt n Mumhi/ Annnii/, iH(jS-<)<) ;— 
The Ladies Fin'd (’Inislmas niiinliLi , Rappoit sat its travaux de 
TAcademit Jloi'yotst dts Stunts (i;uda])isl) , —.I/i/.;rir/ Tudomanyos 
Akaditntai Ahnanaih (liudajiLsi) Joutnal i‘! tin l\o\al Ctdonial Institute. 
Nos I —'7 (Noilhiiinlierlaiid A\<.niU‘, Londiai), - Jht .\oith American 
Rtvnio, June to J )ct'em!)ei, iSoS (New Volk),— Pin American Journal 
of Seinitit StUinis and littiatuiei, continuing “Hcbiaua” (The 
I'niversity of (’Imago i’less, and Lu/ai and Co, London)—the last 
(|uaitcr’s Sinst rtt /otirnal ts\ the Onent.il Univii'^it) Institute, Woking. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

India. North-Wi sr rKoviiiiK -'I’hc tcimb of the (loveimnenl fur the 
future control of the Khailrai Pass were announced to the Afudi /tr^as at 
J’eshawar on 24111 October l.ist and have been accejited 'Fhey are as 
follows —1. The Afiidii liaMiij" \iolated their agieeinent and foifeited 
then allowances, (iovetnnienl will hold the pass, and control il as it thinks 
desirable 2 'I'he jmss shall be ojien to trade A fort to be built at 
laxndi Kotal, and other forts between that jilacc and Jarnrud. A railway 
to be built it necessary Offenc es coiiiniitted 111 the vicinity to be punished. 
3. The Afiidis shall deal only with the I’.iitish (loverniiient. 'I'licy will 
tnanaj'c the an.nis of ilieir country, but in the Rliaibai they will be respoiv 
sible to the tlovciiiiiieiii, and co-ojieratc in the [iiesei\ation ol order and 
protection of life t The (lovc-rriinent to continue the allc'wanres, and 
maintain a militia, recruited fioni the Afiidis and other clans, to be com¬ 
manded by Uiitish officeih It will arrange foi sujiporls, it tiuo[>s are not 
always stationed .cl l.andi Kotal II will make all aiiaii{tcinent-) regarding 
trade thiougli the ji.iss, to be guarded by the miiitia. 5 I'lie allowances 
to cominenie on the dale of the adherence of the Iribci, and to cease 
immediatc‘ly on any niisconcliic t with the tribes m the pass, or against 
British allies t'opies ol these terms were sent to the Anm of .'\tghanistan 
through Sir Saltei I’yiie, who relumed to Kabul riit the Kliaibar in 
November 

The Mad I*akir crossed the Swat River with a large gathering towards 
the end ot November lie all.ic ked the forces of the Nawab nf l)ii and 
gained some successes V mo\able rulumn was sent rn c imsei[ueiii e frean 
Malakand to Chakclara, and reinforcements of 0,000 men wefe held in 
readiness to prcftecd to Malakand uiieler the conirnaiid of (lencial U'atei 
field Later adviees slate that Ma|oi Dcade had received ot the 

A/i-Khel section of Ujipei Swatis who had secedtcl from the Fakir, and 
promised to exiiel him from their territory If this oc curs the danger of a 
disturbance may be considered at an end 

A railway is about to be built liom Nowsheia to Dargai at the foot of 
the Malakand. 

Genkrm. - -Lord Elgin, on bidding farewell at Simla, cm 7lh Nov., was 
presented with an addicss by the Municipality On his way to Ruima he 
visited Nabha, and also Patiala, where he was entertained at a banejuet, 
and invested the Maharaja with the insignia of the Order ol the Grand 
Cross of the .Star of India, as a representative of the Sikh nation, and 
complimenting His Highness on his eminent servu es in times of emergency, 
expressed his best wishes for the prosperity ol the I’hulkian States of 
the Punjab On arriving at Cawnjjore on the cyth. Lord Elgin met th^ 
Begum of Bhopal, who had travelled purposely to bid his I.ordship and 
Lady Elgin good-bye. He then left or Dacca, where he met the Nawab- 
At Jhajha the Maharaja of Gidour had also an interview with Lord Elgin. 
On reaching Goalundo, he went by steamer to Chandpur, thence by rail 
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to Chittagong, where he met with an enthusiastic reception, —two addresses 
of welcome were jiresented, one from the District Board and the other 
from the Mnnicijiahtj On his arrival at Ranjioon on 15th November he 
was received with great enthusiasm. At Mandahi) lie was greeted with an 
address of welcome Ik then proceeded loM>ii Kyin.i, the farthest north¬ 
ward jiouit of tin Iliirma Kiilw.i). a disLin( e of 7.^4 uhIls fumi Rangoon. 
After visiting nh.imo, the Aifcree.d p.utv went li> river to I’ronie, and, 
thence by lail lu< k to R.ingoop, whu h was leai lied on 7th Dtcember. Lord 
Elgin visited the 'shwr Daeon paeod 1 tin. niwst famous Buddhist shrine in 
Indof’hini .\fniwa'ils at .1 diirliai lu preseiili d seveial Burmese and, 
Indian offu i.ds .md iio’i-oIIk lal /eiiiltmen with v.iiioiis decorations for 
distinguished as'isi.iMii to (lovunineri Ik kft Mulniein on the 
13th 1 , j)to( 11 iliiig fliiert to •'.i’( utta, when he .iriived on the ifith 

'I’he fioniu.1 d. limit ition witii (’lima is being toniiniied. the Northern 
party with Mi | (1 “s. on tin ( oinmissiojier, woiking fuiin the 'I'aping 
river to the kiinlon feiM, the Soutlu in ji nt\, imki Mi E C S (leorge, 

< i.i , ftoiii l'.iii>.m i.ist of (hi .Snl\\t.i.n nvei 

Suivijs (01 the Bminesi S imii.m N .ineU/e Uailw.ij .ue pioieeding 
ta])idlv Tlie piesent Ikiim.i miIvn ii h.i 1 heeii opitied noni K.-ingoon to 
Mand.ilaj, -theme to Kuiihm on tin 'sdweiii iivei is mirki eonstuietion 
I.oiil ( iii/on ol Isidliston, ilu new \ u eiov ot liuli.i, on being enter¬ 
tained at dniiui l.ist Now mhei In the Kov.il lelies ('Uil> m I.ondein, 
icfeire-d to Ins studies foi man\ yeais of ilu‘ gi.igMph} ot \sia, in its 
politu .d ami < omim n lal .is \m 11 .is jdusn al asjiei ts He was |iioiul of the 
high ollne to wlmli lu- had Iktii appointed, as India had .ilwajs appeared 
to him to he llie politu d pivot ami 1 eniie ol olm Imperial system Our 
Iviipiie was hetoie .iiiel he*>ond i\ei\lhin; else .m .\si.iii< I nipiie, .ind he 
wiiei Irael m\i 1 lu n east of Sue/ did not know what tlie Biitish Kinpiie 
was In rmh 1 w w.'e doing a wot). w>ii«! no oihii nation had evei 
attem])te'<l to <lo Itelou In tlie he.iit of ih.n \<ian loiuii/enl la> the true 
fulerum ol ilomimoii . ihtu waVthe tom lisiom ot oui nalion.d gieatness 
1 k* <onsideii d lli.it tlie eastern tu'ml ol I in]iiie would ineiease and not 
diminish, .md would soon engioss the svmpallms, knowkclL'e, .iml inleiest 
of the entne nilion In eoni hiding his sMiip.itlietu .ind elmpient speee-h, 
he hole tesiimoin lo tlie < ip.u it) aiiei sense ol lespoiisibilit) eil 0111 fieintier 
otlieeis, and to the high imiils of ilte native Indian tioeijis 
Me left loi Imlia on Ktli D'cemhei 

Nottheii) India is at jne'se'iit bee trom i.l.ieiie . in the Maehas Piovince 
theie is a seiious imrease’ Boinluv eit) sliows a slight deciease, but in 
the Dhaiw.n distiiel enei g.coo eieatlis liave beeMi lepurtcd 

\ .seiioiis phigiie not oKiiiteel at Seiingapatam em the iSlh November 
Seve'ia) of the mob vve'u killed, anel in.anv have been aiiestcel, inoeulateel, 
and itnpTisoneei 

, The lepeiit e)f the 1 amine Commission vva.s issiie'd last month The 
recomnientlatioiis m ide, elosilv fedkiw those ot the Famine Commissioners 
m 1S80. The ge'Uei.il le'ult of the cxpeiience gained lately shows that 
the existing codes undei which telief was given are framed on suitable 
lines. The fresh recommendations render the codes more adaptable to all 
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the varying conditions, and supply deficiencies in a few matters where they 
were not sufficiently precise. 

General Sir W. S. A. Lockhart has been api)ointed Commander-in-Chicf 
in succession to Sir (1 S. White 

Sir L. A. Kershaw, late ('hicf Jinlue of the High Coiiit of Judicature 
for the North-Western l’ro\inccs, has been appointed to bi. (’hief |ustice 
, of the High Coiiit at I’lonibay 

Na'iivk Si*vii's -'I'hc Naw.ib of Dacca has piesentcd a handsome 
donation of Rs 5,000 to the Indian Heroes bund 

The Goveininent of Mjs(jre has einplo)ed a spci lalist in .ignculture 
from Austiia to improve the agiu iiltiiial ])ios[)ects of the Province 

The installation ol His Highness Suienilra P)ikram Singh llahadur, heir 
apparent to the of Siir.iooi, by tlie l-iLiit-Goveinoi of the Paniab, 
took jilace at Nahun in Oitobei List 

The Maharaja of [eypore has made a liberal giant of one lakh and fifty 
thousand rujtees foi the (onstniction of two iron girder bridges over the 
Kolab and Iiuliavati iiveis 

A destructive hie occiiiitd at .Srinagai in Kashmii at the end of October 
The damage is estiniatt <1 at 10 lakhs 

The financial situation of Hyderabad (Dcicanl foi tins year is • — 
Government Income, H S Rs |,oi).Soo exjKnditiiic, 5,f|o ■'^7,3yf> , 
deficit, a,77,5M^i Oihei head-. Income H S R-, 1 S4, tN,ooo expen- 
dituie, i,S3,c)C),ooo , balance, icj.ooo 

The Ni/ani’s ('ii)\ei nmeiit lia-, sanctioned the immediate constnic non of 
a < oiiiiilc le and thoroughly e>imi’])cd Pasteur Institute fc>i Hyderabad 
ChVioN —Sii Wc-st Ritlg\va\, the Goveinor, in tils opening .iddrc'ss to 
I egislatoe f'ouncil in Novembci, c ongiatuhited the- t'oloiiy on its 
increased prospent) 

'I'he revenue during iSc)7 vv.vs the highest recorded The surplus 
balanc e ovei e^ltenclUtiie amounted to Rs 2 ^7^,14-5 It is espcc ted that 
the SHI plus of 1 .Sc).^ would be from il to 2*million lupces. 'Phi estimated 
revenue for iSijc; was Rs 2 (.1)65,000, and the expenditure Rs 21,1)51.693 
15 VI t’t'iiisI \\ — \ wcc-kl) /htA seivice connecting (,iuetta with Persian 
Seistan was oitencd m Oc lober last A lliitish consulate is to be estab¬ 
lished in the latter place 

Tukm-v in .\-i V — 'Phe Lmpe-ror ancl I‘.,ii|)itss cj| (leimany after visiting 
(Constantinople airived at 11 uf.i on 25th Oct last ancl jiioc ceded to 
Jerusalem The linjienal jiaity vveie received with much c c reinonj and 
afterwards visited Ileirut and Damascus 

Rtissiv IN \si \—’Phe .Silierian railw.iy is now open to Irkutsk, 3,500 
miles from .St Petersburg, the transit otcupyiii'; about 12 days 

Lieut.-General Schweikofsky, formerly Militaty (Jovernor of Ferghana, 
and Colonel Zait/ef, commander of the Osh distiic t, have been reprimanded 
in connection with the surprise of Russian trciojis by rebellious natives at 
Andijan last sjmng Seveial c/ther ''ommanders have been dismissed and 
the elders of the districts implirated have been removed from their posts. 

The district of Iskander in the Samarkand territory has been declared to 
be suspected of plague. 
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Passenger traffic on the new Murghab railway fiom Merv to Sari-Yazi 
was opened on 13th Novc'mbcr 

I’HiLlPPiNL IsL\Ni)^ 1 he Spanish Government have, under protest, 
accepted the sum of 000,000 Irom the United States Government for 
the Philippine Islaii'N and Sulu *\uhipelago 

Samoa — King M.ilietoa su' ^ uinbed to t>phoid fcvei last August, and the 
Govcrninenl is bsing .idimnisteud by the Consuls until a smeessor is 
chosen. Certain ol the (huf'i h.ise elected Mataafa king, bftt others have 
piolusted '1 he t hicf lu.lnc mil dciide. 

Cni.w - In (onM.jULix i ot .itlatlv, having been made on Europeans in 
Peking in (Mohei l.i't, tile kiissiaii Alniislei oidered an esiortof Cossacks 
iioin Poit \itliiii .iiid .Sn ( M.u doiukl a guaid ot iiiaiines liom Wei-hai- 
wei, toi the |iii>ii < lion of tliLii Eegatioiis 'i'he otliei Legations have 
foiloHeel then i s.imjile An .ipolog) b) tlie ’Isungh\anKn was made 
and till oftiiiilio piiiusiied Altemaids 1 niiinbii ot Chinese and Manchu 
soldiers having lowaidlt assaulted, at a tait»\a> ‘station ue.n Peking, lirittsh 
offiruls, ih( '1 sum; Ii \ anil n ]iiom|Ul> leiiioied tin olTeiuling troojis and 
punished tin di iin(|uents 

A lontiait li.rs lieen signed li) the Diieitor ot l\..ul\\.i)s and the Hong 
Kong and Shangliai Hank foi a j>ei i enl steihng lo.in ol ^,{.2,^50,000 for 
the .Niii I liwang .itid Ilsi-iiiinting Railwas (iOo niiles in length), also one 
foi a valuable ioal-niiniiig loneessioii nesii the pioposed iail\va>, north of 
the (beat Uall 

Till (loviiiiiiiiiit h.is gianted .1 c'liuession to vvoik all mines in the 
northeast ot Mongolia and in tlie piovime of Peihili to Chang)enMao, 
ionneily diiii toi of the kaiping < oilieiies ^ 

'I he iLgul.itiuns (oiuiinina the rondiiit of mining and i.iib\a) enter- 
piise 111 (. i 1111.1 issued b) the Mining .ind Raibvj) Hoard < oinpnse 22 
clauses, the piiinip.d j'omls ol mtiiest aie 

r. 1 he iseniption ot Maiuhuiia, .'shantung and Lung-^hau fiom the 
apjilu aliiin ot till legiilatioiis oil die gnniiid ih it then mteinational rel.itions 
are involved 

2 Railw.i) agieenieiils aie in future not to include mining lights, while 
mining tomcssions will not im lude iiovvei to eonstiucl lailways except for 
l>urcl> mining purposes 

3 level) inmmg and iiiilwa) i oiu essionaire will be obliged to provide 
schools toi the mstiui'tiun ol the people 

^ In the (.ise of e.uh eiiteipiise Chinese laintal must foim three-fifths 
of the whole 

5. Till saiK lion ot the Ho.uil will be neiessaiy tor the employment of 
foteign tapiial, and the (onliol ot the enteipiisc, iriespective of foreign 
capiul, must lenum in Chine'.se hands 

6 Tkv propi'ition ot piollt jujahle to the Chinese Government in the 
case of rjilwavs is per lent., and 25 pe'r cent in the case of mines. 

The icvenue loi llo.vt. Kom, foi the' )oar 1S97 amounted to $2,686,915. 
The cxjiendituie to a little less than the revenue. The population is esti¬ 
mated at 248,710, including 8,555 h^uiopcan civilians, and 5,118 members 
of the army and na^y. 
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Japan. —The Marquis Yamagata as Premier formed a new Cabinet m 
November last The poitfolios are held as follows —loreign Affairs 
■* M Aoki, Inteiior, Mai<iiiis SHoO, Imanct, Count Mitsukata, War, 
Gencial Katsuia Maiint \dinn il \ amanioto , JiistKC, C uunt Kujoura, 
Education, \ i><ctmnt Kabr)ama , \gnculturc, Mi Soiic Posts, ^ iscount 
^ oshikaw i 

• A Ilill has been intiodiucd foi mcicasm.; the land ta\. with the mcw of 
protiding 14 lAillion jen towaiils eoveiing the deficit of 13 iiiihion jen in 
the Budget, the hiiamt to be 1 iseJ b) incieised taxation in other 
directions 

Koi 1 \ \t thi end of C)( tobei tiie Muusli) iesi.,ued, ha\ing incurred 
censure b) refusing to < oiivoke i I’liliimcnt 

I he Biiti li, J ipuiesc, ind Vnieiu in Minisleis hive piotesled i.,xin‘t 
the iitioii of the (loveiimient lu stoppiii,^ foiei.^neis tradin„ in the interioi 
which hid been sinetioried lot a Ion., time 

A san^uinai) iffnj between 1 olitietl luti ms hum., ot utrtd it Seoul, 
mail} peisons weie killed 

Briiiiii Noi 111 Boi MO I he gioss bur[)lus levenue foi the first six 
montlis of I Sy > w is $so,ooo 

L( Vi I file 1 .,}}tiin l>ud.,i h i-> abolished the lit of tile taxes on 
natives alone 

I he land tax is icdiued b} J 1 Ji(),ooo 

1 he reeeip s foi i^yy aie estimited it J 1 10 Sfii^joao, and the expeiidl 
tuie It ^ 1 iuS.j(ooo the Intel lomiii i J I ’71,00^ loi the fund of 
savings from the delit t onveision, which will ilso rei eive in 1 ■>yy Ji 1 73.S00 
^economies resultin., tiom conveiiions of the l)ui i Domains loans and 
11 i.s JO mteiest on tile sinks in wliuti the fund is investei! \t the 
end of the fund wil' amount to ^1 ^,TS7,.jOtj, ' hieh einiiot be 

touched by tlie 1 f,}i)tiin (loveinnieiit without the consent of the Powers 
Jhc lar^jist itwrease of recei]>ts w is from lailw lye vi/ , jC\ i ..0,000 
lilt receipts fumi the Sud in ire e tun iled it J E 11,000, leaving a net 
deficit in the civil idimnistration of the Sud in of y 1 iaoooo(yii 

jC 1 fill ) 

Ihe Lerbei bu ikn tele.,1 ijih has been computed, iiid cominumc ation 
IS now open between Cairo and Suakin and k iss ill ovei tlic L.'yptian and 
buakin military hm s 

On Deetmbei 7th ( olonel Parsons ind Si.,noi Mirtnii, Royal Com¬ 
missioner for 1 rytinc 1, signed a convention dchniitin,., 1 gyptian and 
Italian teiiitories to the north of Eiythrea Ihe higli pliteau of Ilagar, 
Musch, and Vinbacti, which his been the subject of contiovcrsy since 
1894, reniiins in the jiossession of Itily 
bouDVV Vfter the defeat of tile kliilifi'i at Om lurnian, the Sirdar 
proceeded up the* Nile and ic hoisted the I .,yptiin flig it 1 a.hoda, 
Sobat, and Alcshra cr Rek 1 lie fouiier place he found in possession of 3 
Irench force, consisting of 6 offuiis and 100 Siidinese, under Major 
Marchand, who had hoisted the I leii h flag After a protest and leaving 
►a force there, he returned to Omduiinan and Cairo Major Marchand, 
after journeying via the Nile to Cairo and communicating with his Govern- 
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ment, returned to Fashoda and evacuated it, proceeding to Jibuti! via Adis 
Abeba, which place he will reach about June next 
The Sirdar has been laiscd to the peerage with tlie title of Lord 
Kitchener of Khartum and of Asjiall, in the county of Suffolk. 

• The appeal of tlie Siidar to the Hr'tish pulilir for 00,000 for the 
establishment of a flordoii Meinoiial ('ollcge at Khartum has been nobly 
re.sponded to, with the result that the amount lias now been subscribed 
(See our “ Notes ) • 

The Ministn of \\ .11 has dunanded a first credit of50,000 for the 
reorganization of flu Siid.in 'J'his sum is to be principally devoted to 
extenfling tlu >ail\\a\ from tlv .\tlui.i to Khartum, to forming a Sudan 
polite font, .111(1 to (ll(( ting various other reforms 

'Die kh.ilil.ih .md his followers have been atta< ked on the Kordofan 
fiontid b\ liiendlies. ’ and \h Sheiif, son-in l.iw of the Mahdi, the 
Maluh’s two sons, the Slieikh llamado and othei llaggaia Rmirs were 
mken jiiisone’s and biought to Omdiiiman I.atet news icports that Arab' 
“friendlits hast again deflated the Kli.ihfah .it Shcikela with heavy loss 
He has flyd towaids F.l Oheid 

Neaily tin wliole of Ahmed hedil’s Deivish ioite lias (*eseited him and 
come o\et to I'olonel I’aisons Ahmed hedil with some llaggaia follow'ers 
has retreated towaids the south-east 

Ais\ssim\ 'I’he Kiii]>er.)i is said to have sent 10,000 men under Kas 
Mjkotin(‘ii ag.iinst Kas M.ineascia, who had i.iistd a lehilhon in Tigie, 
but pe.'K e had been u eslaiilislieil ihioiigii the inlhieiid of the Miiin.i of 
Adowa 

l»K’iii-ii i N*-! \ii(i( \ I \ detachment of the 27th lifunliay 

Inlantiy undi 1 1 leut I’lue has Itien .ittai ked b) ’oo Kaneos, who were 
diiven off Sonu I >Mnda Killes .iiul Sw.ihihs under ('.ijitaiii Wake ha\e 
been also at*ta< k( d In Sudani si. assistid b\ somi Wag.inda and Wangoio 
tribesmen, and both sides sufliied slight losses 

I’repai.itions I01 the NiU \'.\ili\ I'spedition aie going on .apace. 
Alread) sesei.il fompanie'- of Sudanese .in at l aiau, I'owiira and M.is 
sindi The ispedition ])ioieeds m two loliimns, one .going fioin Fa)ao 
via the Nile to WadJii, and tlieme on to Dulileli the other starts fioni 
I'oweiia ovedand vta katiko to Diifileh 'I'liei will afterwards proceed to 
I..atIo, whire the lleleims hive a laige foue of troops and whetc the 
lliitish flag is thing suU b\ side with that of IJelgium by virtue of the 
agreement under whu h .1 l.irge tr.ict of teriitorv along the west bank of the 
Nile was leased to the t'ongo hiee state during the lifetime of the present 
King of the llilgians 

The Tganda lailw.u construction ad\ai5ces The rail head is now in a 
tempei.itc ilunate i.roo tect abtne the se.i The rails lia\e reached the 
235th mde, and the traflic retuins of the open section, whi. h evends for 
goods to Simb.i, the ;jcith mile, are highh enc (>iii.iging 

So.M\iii \M« pissi'd undii the I'nglish l oreign Ollfice on isl October 
last. I lent-('olonel J H .Sadler is the Political Agent for the Somali 
Coast. The ()g.ad.ayn Sd-’mIis ha\e submitted to a British force after 
several encounters 
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South Africa : Cape Colony. —General Butler, the new Commander- 
in Chief of the Forces arrived at Cape Town on 30th November, and was 
sworn m as Administrator. 

The Goveinmcnl having been defeated, in Octobei last, in the Cape 
Assembly, bj a vote of want of confidence, a new Mmistr) was formed 
with Mr Schreiner as I’reiiiiei 

, 'I'he Cape Goveinment has agieed to a peijK'tu.il annual contribution of. 
_;^3o,ooo towards the Imperial Navj, and a l.irge sum is to be spent on- 
a dock and fortifications at Siiiionstown, in order to lender that place* 
impregnable 

The revenue foi iS(;7 9S was X<*»5.?b,47.S, and the exfienditure 
^7,062,0X9 The defuiLiii'y will be reduced by sundij reiiaynients to 
;^22,733 'I’he estimated ie\cnuc foi 1.S9.S91) is ^0,477,000, and the 
expendituie ^,7,100,000 No new taxes will be imjiosed, but _/,4,500,000 
will be borrowed for various woiks 

The House of Asscmblj has jiasscd the Redistribution Hill, thus rreating 
eight new lonstituencies and an .uldition of sisteen members to the 
House 

Trans\ \\i Hostilities liKike out last Gftobei betwten the Bocis and 
Mpefu’s followei'- m M igatol.'ind , the lattei rcticaled to the Magato 
Mountain, wlieie tin > made a stand I’he Boei fones defeateil them on 
i6lh November, and Mpefii is now a fiieitive 

'J’he Volksraad has sanctioned the jiropcisal of the (iovcinuunt foi a tax 
of five pel cent on the net profits of eold mining in all mines exieiit the 
mynf'aiht, which areto])iy a' ]m i ent This tax is istimatid to le.ili/e 
^^'500,000 'I’his has aroused sUong |iioiests tiom the lepiesentatives of 
the mining induslr} 

On Dei ember 5th the Government < om lud< d terms with Messis liaer- 
veldt and He>bloom, lejneseiiting DuUh financiers, foi a loan *of tw'o and 
a half milhons*iu be issued at 95 at } per c ent inleiest No conditions 
are attached 

t 

'J’he Raad has agreed to most of the projiosals foi closei union with the 
Orange h’ree State 

Riioiii'siv- 'I’hi' King of Iiarotscland has given tin. South .\fii<a(’ora- 
pany adimni'-trative poweis ovei his whole teiiitoiy 

An Older in C’ouncil has [>een issued, dated 2olh t)«tobei last, consti¬ 
tuting the new' charter ol Southern Rhodesia, which (omjuises the territory 
lyinc between the /ainbesi, the I’orliiguese possessions, tiie 'I laiisvaal, and 
Khania’s teiiitor) |See the jitincipal conditions of tin chaitei in our 
“ Notes ”) 

Wi'Si .\iRic\ Sitkitv J.KONi - 'I’wenty-lhice chufs have been con¬ 
victed and sentenced to death for imiidirs in the Rwellu and Barthe 
districts 'I’he force under l.ieut-Colonel (‘annuigham defeat^'d Bai 
Burch’s adherents in the Ixareni d’stiut, and soon afteiwards Bai Buich 
was captured b> a company of tlie W'est An lean Regiment under Captain 
Goodwyn. 

The Niger. —Military operations have been lately undertaken by the 
Royal Niger Company against the natives of the Assaba Hinterland, and 
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some severe fighting has resulted. The towns of Atiema and Iselpatima'" 
have been captured and burned 

Fighting has also taken plare between the and West African force and , 
the Ilorins The King of IJida being tioublesome, an expedition has 
been sent against him Distuibailees having occurred near Akassa, a 
force was landed, and, .iflcr a sIkjiI engagement, jieace was lestored. 

f'olonel \VillfO< ks has bt sii ai ling as fjoinmandant of the Hinterlands 
• ^ 
during the at)scm\ of ( olom.! 1 iigard ^ 

** From lanujiv ist the admmisli.ition of the Nigei Piolectorate, foimerly 

undei the (oniiol of tlie l oieigii OflUc, is transferred to the Colonial 

Office 

Till' Coiof’i'v-i liy the latest leports three railway lines have been 
settled Tht work of one has commenced, anti surveys for the other two 
have l)een i 'm]'li.ud. ’Jlieie is now telegiaphic cominunication with 
Kumassi, the f.ijntal of \shaiUi 

I'anvmv I Ik liighi lion tlie Cail of Minlo has been ajipuinted 
(lovcinot Ihutiai of the Dominion in suc(ession to Lord Aberdeen. A 
farewell liainj'.iu was given to the latter b) the (ili/.ens of Ottawa, showing 
their pcison.il esteem foi him and then loyallv to ihc Fmpirc 

The ICail of Mmto assumed his juililu duties at Ottawa on Novein- 
bci i(>lh, .mil m icpl) to a tonli.il addiess of w’eli omo referred to the 
immense pos''il>ililie& of the tUtawa Shi]) Canal 

'i'he total numliei of votes cast loi Piohilntion of the Lnpior 'ri.iH'K was 
278, .ig.iinst 1,571). heme a m.iioiKv foi jnohiliiliun of I3,«884 All 
proviiues showed a majoiil) foi piohihitioii evce])t (Jiiebei, wheic the 
adveise ma]oiHv was ii],oi5 Tlie total numher of voleis emolled is 
1,233,8 ji), thus moie th.in one half ahstaified from voting 

A new Sinn I In tween England .mil ('.in.iila has bten .iii.mged by 
the fkanailrm 'siiatnship (’omjnny between Milford llavem and I’aspeliiac, 
an Ki’-fiee jioii at the iioithetn extremil) ol t'haleuis J 5 aj, below the 
mouth of the St l.awieiue •. 

Wi.'-1 IndiI'S*- \ fici giant of ^/,i:;o,ooo is piojioseil to be given by 
the Home Coveinment tow aids assisting the islands m the losses caused 
by the* recent Inn in .me Also a loan is to be jirovided for the bamc 
puti)ose. 

All the imimgi.ation and e\jioit duties foimeily levied in the island of 
St l.iicia have been temitted fiom January ist 

Sir'rhomas 1 i|)ton, in umsiiltation with Mi ('hambeilam as Colonial 
Secie'tarv, has oigam/ed a small Connmtleo to inquire into the necessities 
ol liaibadois No deusion will be made iinlil a report from this Com¬ 
mittee has been received Ihit it is stated that, should the report be • 
fnvom.iblo, Sn '! Irmi.is 1 ijiton has intimated to the Colonul Office “he 
will be jueiuied to invest such amount of (a])ital in the cane-sugar and 
pther indnsuies as ina) be lequiied,” and which is estimated at j^'1,000,000. 

Ai'sirm \si \ Niw >.nriH Wviis—(.heal damage has been caused 
by drought 

'The Budget. -.V credit balance of ;^i35,000 has been carried forward 
from the yeai ending last J une. The revenue for the current year has 
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been estimated at y^9,433i00o, and the expenditure at ^9,681,000. TSi'e 
deficiency will be made up by extra taxation. 

South Alls i'RALi\—The'rieasiiror has introduced a Hill for raising a 
loan of 79.1,000 for jniblir works 

• QuRhNSiANn.—Mr. J Dukson has become Preiniei and Chief 
Secretary 

New Zi \i \ni>.- The l.ci;islati\e Council has jiasscd the thud reading 
of the Old Pensions Hill Mr \V I*. Reeves has been re.ifipointed 
Agent-deneial in London. 

Obituary -— de.iths have been reeoided during tins (juarter of -- 
The Hon. J. Hyrnes, I’lennei of (^)i'eensl.and ,—Mi Kingsford, the distin¬ 
guished Canadian historian ,—Hrigade-Suigeon J. K T Aitehison, cm-, 
late Bengal Aiiny, — I.iciil-Colontl \V A .SlioiU (Ciimca, New Zealand 
Wars of 1S61 and 186364), (’olonel H H. Uiniston, Bengal Stall 
Coips, retired (llassau/.ii 1852 53 and Mohin.ind 1.S54 exjieditions),— 
General J M Walter, I'.u. (Kaffir camjiaign 184647, l\injal) i84<>, and 
Indian ranijiaign 1857-59),—W. /Mexandei Mackenzie Duncan, C S. 
Assam.—Sirdar Da\al Singh of the Panj-d) .—.\lajoi-General G R. 
Fit/roy (Ciiinea) ,—'I’he lion W j F iinach, c.mi., Meinbei of the 
New Zealand Pailiament,---.Second Lu'iit W \ I. Hale, Northum¬ 
berland Imsilier-i (Sudan i8i;8) -I,lent-Colonel M j. Maeariney, late 

Bombay Royal I'.nginceis (.\fghanistan 187S-80). -('olonel J. W M.ac- 
dougall, I s I ,—.Second-Lieiil jM.umsell, and I-anc ashire luisiliers (Sudan 
1898),— Lieut-(’’olonel ] R Shatj) (Zulu Wai 1871^),—Sit Ileniy Harkly, 
G c M c , kt I!, formerly Gcneinoi ol Biitish Guiana, Jamaica, S’utoria, 
Mauritius, Cape of Good Hope, Mi E Hosking, Judge of the High 
Couit of Burma, M.ijot-General (’ M' I'J Chestei, u' c (Noith-West 
I'rontier 1863),—Colontl E Meiii.mt (Alutiny, I 5 v<er War 1881),— 
Lieut.-General Sir W H Goodenongh (Indian Mutinj opeiations),—Sir 
Shamshir Pailcash, Raia of Nahan, the lejnesentatiie of a great Rajput 
family, which has luled .Siirnui foi seven <enluiies -^leut.-C'olonel W. 
Briggs (('nmea, I'.gjpt 1882) , —Captain (.' S Cottingham, the Manchester 
Regiment (.Sudan i8cj8) ,—Mr. C j Daniell, late Beng.al ('ivil Service 
(Mutiny) , — Sii Edward Lugartl (Afghan Mai 1842, .Sikh War 1845-46, 
Panjab 1848-49, Persia 1856-57, and Mutinj). Lieut.-General C W. 
Trcmenheere, (’I!, Royal (late Bombay) ICngmec rs (Indian Mutiny cam¬ 
paign);—General j. A S Eaulknoi (Sind, Afghanistan 1841-44),—laeut.- 
Colonel T T Hoileau, late East India Company’s service (Panjab 1S48-49, 
Mutiny—defence of Liu know) ,—General M’ A Ri.uh, Royal (Madras) 
Engineers (second Huimese Wai),— Brigade-Suigt on E. Pennington 
(Oude 1858-59, Ashanti 1873-74, 1882),—Suigeon-General W. O* 

Maclean, c.u , 11, u , m.i> , Honorary Surgeon to the (^ueen (China 1840-42, 
and India);—Lieut.-Colonel B. Van Strauben/ec (Sijch War i848,,Ji;rimea, 
^hina 185860, supicression of the half bleed using Canada 1885) 
Lieut.-Colonel F. W. Reader (Afghan War 1878-79);—Captain F. S. 
Dugmore, British East Africa Pioleotorate (served in Canada, Bechuana- 
land, Uganda Mutiny),—Sir George Badcn-Powell (formerly private 
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secretary to Sir G. Bowen, Governor of Victoria, served as Political 
Assistant Bechuanaland 1885);—Surjjeon-General A. Smith, m.d., c.b., 
Honorary Physician to the (^>ueen (Crimea, Jowaki-Afridi expedition 
1877-78, Afghan Wai 1878-So),--Major-General H. K. Bushe, Indian 
Army (Uclgaum 1857 5S}, - Major (Icneral C V. Bowie (Sutlej campaign 
1845-46, Panjab Wat),—'I'he Right Rev. H. J. Matthew, Bishop of 
i.ahore ;—Mr. G. ^\ tlowder, ( ,m i., late SurvL-yoi-General of South, 
Australia ,—Lieut. ('oloiiel'r Majne, Indian Medical .Sen-ce ;—Stephen 
Jacob, Acting hitiaiKial Seiictaiy of the Goveinmcnt of India, — Lieut. 
R. 11 . Rajinond, Indian Staff Goips;—Lieut A W. Ralston (Dongola 
Expedition, iXofi) ,--Col IJ Ilejgate, o i A.i. (Zulu Wai, 'Fransvaal, 
i88i ; Sudan, iSS5).--JIis Highness the Maharajah of Daibhanga,— 
Major-General W J Vi/aid, late Madias Staff Corps 

17 Dvcenibet, iSyS 
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THK INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE AS A MODEL 
FOR CrilA \NI) THE PHILIPPINES. 

P>v Sir John J \Rin\r, K.t.i.i. 

Till-: con(ju(*st of tho Spanish islands in tlic L'.ast .ind West 

Indies, while arousing a world-wide interest, h.is j'aised 

issues of magnitude, and laid resjionsibilities of a new sort 

on the United States of America. Hitherto the Great 

Republic h.is managed its Red Indi.ins in their reserves 

with partial success, it h.is brought the isolated Mormons 

of Utah under ordinary laws , and h.is .it least bee n face to 

face with the grave jiroblem arising from the millions of 

negroes, ever present and always multiplying. In [>arts of 

its ample space, it encloses cominiinities of Creoles, French 

and Spanish by descent, religion and langu.igc. All these 

territories and jieojiles have been held togeih<*r by the cast- 

iron bonds of the written feder.il constitution .ind ih(' close 
■ 

pervading energy of the Anglo-.Saxon while tht; sovereign 
‘ powers which each of the .States enjoys have given free 
scope for speci.il developments. I'he citizens make their 
, own laws and breathe the air of freedom. Whereas in both 
' Havana and Man'^ • is felt the yoke of comiuest, passions,, 
; have been indamed by rebellion .is wm-II as war, the aris- 
Ttocracy, both lay and clerical, has been levelled ; and-whole 
races, whether light or dark, in spiritual subjection to Rome, 
have come under a Protestant Power, whose principle is 
^^rx-eligious equality, whose instinct and experience alike abhor 
SERIES. VOL. VII, P 




such things as established Churches. For a time the 
American Generals and Governors will have to work in 
military fashion, even after Courts of Law are erected, in 
circumstances, if not f/aQranfc hello, yet non dum cessante 
hello, the phrase which oiir Privy Council used of the 
Deccan some time .ifi( r the battle of Kirkee, when Mount- 
stuart Eli>hinston(; ruled Bombay and Poona. Many an 
Indian province h.is passed tliroui»h this .stage, the Provost- 
Marshals and other officers of the army of occupation, men 
already familiar with the command of native troops, staying 
on as civil magistrates and judges over nations just delivered 
from o])pression and grateful for staunch British justice, 
however rough and r<*ady In the Deccan of old, as in 
Upper Burma latt'ly, such of thi- vanejuished soldiery as 
held together gave much trouble as r.iiders, if not rebels, 
refusing to submit to ci\ il justice* without further fighting. 
But, as a ruk*, the period of tr.insition is short; and before 
long ^h(‘ black-coated civilian, tr.iined to revenue settle¬ 
ments and criminal law, is scan to desjiatih such work, or 
to over.see the departments P.ist experitait e of the prompt 
and decisive acticui of the .^meri(^ms in the field allows the 
hope that this ordinary phase* of administration will soon be 
reached, .u least in Cuiia and Puerto Rico, islanc’s w'ell known 
to many since the time of I’resident Polk, and lying near 
the Americ.in coasts. 1 )f)iibtles-> there are statesmen who 
have studic'd the laws and customs of those tw’o populations, 
amounting to about i.ocic^ooo .iiid Soo.ooo of .Spaniards, 
Cubans and Xi'groc's which figures wc* may compare with 
the quarter of a million more or less of Hong Kong, British 
Guiana, the h.df-milhon of Jamaica, .ind the 3,300,ocx> of 
Ceylon. The Philippines with 5.^, millions compare with 
the 6.|, millions of Belgium and the 5 millions of .Sweden, 
Mysore, or Assam. The Gaekwar of Baroda and the 
.Maharajah of Ka.shmir each rule as many subjects as are 
found in the two West Indian islands; and the Nizam of 
Hyderabad governs a population double that of the Philip¬ 
pines : while in broader contrast, the 70 millions of Lower 
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Bengal outnumber the dwellers in the U nited States, the 47 
millions in the North West Provinces and Oude compare 
with the German Kmpire, and the 20 millions of the Punjab 
with Spain and Portu^^’al together. The inference, however, 
from these big figures would be misleading: as many 
portions of rjie Indian Empire have been ac([uired bit by 
bit, and the consolidation has been gradu.il. 'I'hus, the 
problems of civil administration which will ari.se as soon 
as the Temple of Janus is really shut are. for the Americans, 
the same to all intents and purposes as have been solved 
in India. 'J'hey have, unfortunately, no class of men 
analogous to the officers of the Indian Army, who, being 
familiar with the natives .ilready. could easily settle down 
as governors in each new native territory as it fell under 
our arms. It seems likely, therefore, that thos<; high duties 
in such matters as civil and criminal justice, land revenue. 
Customs and Excise, as well .is the relations with foreign 
Powers and Malay chiefs, will at a rather early ])eriod be 
discharged by civilian officers, as happened in jav'a and 
other islands of Netherlands India, when our (xovernor- 
General Loril Minlo, in iSi i, took them from the I’rench, 
and appointed Sir Stamforll Kaflles .is his lieutunant to 
govern then\ For five years they were managed as a 
province of Indi.i Raflles socrfi reformed the Dutch 
system, which had become b.acksliding and oppressive. 
The system of courts and of village* police which he modelled 
on those of India still remain, as also the far-re;iching jjolicy 
whereby native customs are administered as law. Hut while 
the Dutch admit that he bestow'ed great boons on Java, 
they have found it advisable, and ind(;ed required by native 
conditions and sentiments, to abolish his ryotwarec settle- 
'ment, whereby the Government took rent dinxtly from each 
peasant owmer of land, and to return to dealings with them 
collectively as village communities through their headmen. • 
They have also restored the old custom of forced labour m 
lieu of part of the rent. 

It is generally agreed that the Dutch Governor-General 
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.Van der Bosch, who modified the system left by Rafifles,,- 
was a ruler of the highest capacity ; and though the “ culture "■ 
system ” is not much relished by Anglo-Indian critics, more 
than one testify that the great mass of agriculturists in 
Java are manifestly in a far better material condition than 
our own ryots. I'his view is prcipounded by* Mr. Money 
in his “ java, or 1 low to Manage a C.'olony,” a work recom¬ 
mended to me by Mr Alexander I'raser, who, as our 
former C onsnl-Cieneral .it Ilatavia and an owner of landed" 
’estate, is w('ll e.ntilled to .in opinion, the more so as he is 
’ acquainted with the language, and literature of fiolland. 
My friend Mr. Henry .Scott Boys, l.ile of the Bengal Civil 
Service, also comes to the tonclusion that India h.as much 
to learn in both judicial and revenue method.s. In his 
modest but imp.utial little hook, “.Some Notes on Java,” 
he tells us ihat the great questions relating to Indian land 
tenures, “ which .i hundred years ago were partly similar to 
those which have from time to time arisen in Java, have 
not been dcsilt with in the manner best calculated to secure 
the h.ippiness of the peopk, 'I'he denationalization of the 
land, which from the time of Lord Cornw.illis till the 
present'd.!) h.is been more and more completely ciffected, 
has resulted in the aggr.indi/ement ot a class of wealthy 
landlorils rind middlemeri at the (expense of the cultivator of 
the soil, and we have surrendered that splendid position as 
owners of the land which enables the Dutch to appropriate 
for State purj)0.ses the whole rental of the country, and to 
insure that th.it rent.il shall alwa)s be so moderate in 
amounf as to enable the pea.sant to pass his days in comfort 
and without care." Fhat Mr Hoys is right in his estimate 
of evils IS shown In the trend of our legislation. The 
Executive tiovernment has of late years changed its policy* 
and^done much to save the ignorant peasant owners of land « 
‘from being ruined by their own imprudence at the hands of^,^ 
money-lenders, whom our earlier law's empowered to sell 'f 
the fields on.mere decrees for debt. In such matters the' 
Executive has wisely listened to the Judges^of the Hi^jh. ^ 



.“■^ourt, who had long ago, carefully but cautiously, applied 
'.'the milder rules of English equity to soften the rigour of 
the British Indian statutes. America has drawn largely 
• from the same fountain of justice, and the works of Chief 
Justice Story are authorities in India, The original sin 
. lay in the ciyilians .seeing Indian affairs with English eyes, 
and carrying European notions into Indian practice, as 
Mr. Thackeray wrote in 1807, in a commemt on Lord 
Cornwallis’s permanent settlement of Bengal. In Mill’s 
“History,” Bk. VI., Chap, V.. is found the story-^ of that 
blundering reform of 1789 It was opposed by Warren 
Hastings; and even .Sir John Shore tried to limit it to a 
ten years’ term, but Lord Cornwallis “avowed his intention 
of establishing an aristocracy' upon the European model,” 
and so the unearned increment of th<‘ fertile Ciangetic plain 
was mad(i (wer to a set of ta.\-collectors, the* Zamindars 


being mistaken for lords of the soil It was only by good 
luck, the Hisult of delays, that the evtension of this policy 
to Madras was prev'ented b'rom my' own expc'rience as 
a Secretary to Indian (rovc'rnments, I incline to the view 
of Sir John Shore, that tlie grievous misunderstandings of 
that time were due rather to ignorance of Bengaj and its 
people than what Mill calls the aristocratical ideas of the 
aristocratical personage, then Grtvernor-General. Shore 
complains that the civil servants had to learn finance by 
rule of thumb. I’lieyhad not studied principles ; and being 
too often shifted from one district to another, and burdened 


by official forms and the constant pre.ssun* of business, they 
had little time to get local and practical knowledge. Serious 
subjects M^ere seldom thrashed out, and when they had ! 
been, the results were of little avail, as the new-comer 


could not lay' hands on them in the smothering mass of 
records. We have lately listened to much the same 
opinions spoken in firm but kindly words by Lord GeOrge^ 
I Hamilton. He has frowned on the tmdless official reports 
^with grim good humour. He knows that the tendency^ of 
j^utcherry work to increase deprives the young civilian of 
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the leisure which ought to be spent among the people, an 
important matter glanced at in a former article of mine in 
this Review.* Some remedy surely may be found. As 
the Indian law now provides that, after reasonable lapse of 
time, trivial records shall be torn up, so the Local Govern¬ 
ments might every five years take stock of needless increase’ 
of work and lop it off. 

A fair examjdi- is found in the system of appeals about 
succession to the village offices in the Bombay Presidency, 
which are hereditary freeholds, shared by the family in co¬ 
parcenary. I'Ik' ilel.iys of judgment led to so much intrigue, 
corruption and expense, that in 1S74 it was en.icted that 
there should be only one appeal as of right. 'Fo meet the 
few cases when: extraordinary remedy may be wanted, the 
Bombay ('loveinment were granted tin* .same speci.il powers 
of revision which the High Courts exercise very sparingly 
in civil and criniin.il justice. As the draughtsman of the 
Act, I can .say th.it the opinion of all the able Revenue 
officers consulted w.is, that this high jurisdiction should be 
seldom usi;d. 1 low ever, some years afterwards a Secretary 
told me that it had becoini* as much a matter of course as 
a fii.st appe.il . whith means th.it, alter two solemn decisions 
on a small .ind common matter, the Governor and his 
Council are ready to ivhear the case, and to worry the 
Mamluldar, the .\s.sistant Collector, the Collector, and the 
Commissioner to write studied reports one after the other 
upon its details. Were .1 High Court to act in this way, all 
its ordin.iry work would be stopped, and the pure wine of 
justice would b) dire delay turn .sour as vinegar in the 
mouths of the suitors. 

But an exarnjile like this only touches the fringe. The 
root of the matter lies far deeper, in the climate of India, 
which reduces the covenanted civilian’s set term of service 
to **>5 years. It was said long ago: “If the East India 
Company’s servants go young to India, they cannot carry 
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with them much general financial information; if they go 
to India advanced in life, they will never acquire local and 
practical knowledge.” This reasoning explains why many 
officers, eager to apply equity to .shelter the peasant from 
the little tyrant of his fields, are often perplexed, that juris¬ 
prudence being a science in itself. Much was done, however, 
in the later years of the East India Company to prepare 
its servants for the work before them. The Marquis 
Wellesley [lassed a law to establish the Writer*?’ College at 
Calcutta. Looking back on his conquests in ^lysore and 
the Deccan, hi.s devout mind was convinced that “the 


sacred duty, true interest, honour, and policy of the British 
nation ” required that the men who were to govern “ popu¬ 
lous and opulent provinces and v.irious nations ” should be 
made fit for their high calling by (Qualifying in the laws and 
languages of India. That great man’s succes.sors took an 
equal intcre.st in the college, and the Directors at home, 
who had boggled at its exjien.se, found it dijsirable to set 
up their famous college of I laileybury in Hertfordshire, 
where, under the teaching of eminent jirofessors like Maltlius 
and ^lackintosh, the embryo civilians learned law, history, 
and political economy, as well as the classic and modern 
languages of the East. In 1813 Parliament enacted that 
no writer, as the young civilian was called, should be sent 
to India unless he had kept four terms ; and the college 


lasted till 1858, when it was clo.sed by another Act, as the 
era of appointment by oQien competition had begun. The 
Directois thus lost their patronage of the Indian service, 
which was thrown ojien to all natural-born subjects of the 


Queen, without distinction of race or religion, throughout ' 
the realm and all the Colonies. In 1833 the question of 
maintaining Haileybury was several times before the House 
of Commons, as the Directors had grumbled at the annual 
cost, and urged that the national Universities were better 
.“places for training their servants than their own special 
institute. It was argued akso that a share of the writer- 
ships should be offered to the U niversities. As time we*nt 


*• t 
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on, the public mind grew satisfied that a wide and liberal 
education is the best foundation on which to build up a ■ 
special and local kno\^ ledge ; and on this ground-plan the 
service has been recruited for above 40 years. 

» In older times tlie t ompany’s officers started without 
such advanta_!Ljes , the eoininercial training and ihe practice 
of bargainin'* and nivesting were, taking the men all round, 
more befitting the w.irehouse and the factory than the 
bench of justice or the council hall of government. W» 
must n'liH'inber these things in recalling the mistakes and 
failures, of which I have given some examples in order to 
qualify the* compliment l>ing in a demand made on me by 
a prominent American citizen an.xious about the Spanish 
colonies, in these terms “ Send mp a histor) of the Indian 
Civil .Service, show'ing how it has attained its present 
efficiency. ” Indeed, a history dealing with three centuries 
is retjuired as answer to such an inquiry. The steady 
upward [irogress began soon after Clive’s victory at Plassy 
Grove in 1 757 had given us the \ irtu.il tlominion of Bengal. 
'I'he steps were the forbiilding the civilians to indulge in 
•trade on thtdr own account. th(! creation of judicial and 
"iiscal of%(*s separate from the t ompanCs trade, the fixing 
of salaries and [lensions in due proportion to the duties and 
tempt.itions .irising in .uCOrienl.d country, the final ban of 
all trading and receipt of presents, the ordering that the 
. native law's and languages should be studied, the education 
of colleges and Cniversities. These changes were forced 
on the Directors by .i series of great rulers : Clive, Hastings, 
Cornw'allis, Wellesley. IClphinstone, Macaulay, are among 
the prominent names 'fhey insisted on the need of a 
highl)-trained .service, which should have a monopoly of 
appointments, to jirevent the evil and discouraging influence 
of jobbery, a pr.ictice as audacious in England then as It is 
‘in some of the States of America still. By these means the 
local administration of India was lifted out of a sort o? 
commercial quagmire, and at last a fresh prestige was 

* gained when the servants of the great Company becaip^ 

those of the Crown. ■''' ' 
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, Before adverting to some of the peculiar features of the»; 
^islands lost to the sovereignty of Spain, it is^convenient to ' 
pass in quick review the shifting scenes of Anglo-Indian " 
story. Many glimpses at the times when George the 
j Third was King, and views of men anil deeds which the 
traditions o^ Bombay and Calcutta still keep in mind, will 
be found in such books as the “ Memoirs of a (iriffin,” 


l>r. Buist’s “ Echoes ol Old Calcutta,” Mr. James Douglas’ 
delightful “ Book of Bombay," and other such-like works 
on the shelves of American libraries. But to deal fully 
with the East Indian Civil Service we must go back to the 
reign of Kli/abeth and the Company’s first charter of 
1600 A.1). The journals of the early voyages, full of ad¬ 
ventures new and strange, are enshrined in the first volume 
of “ Purchas his Pilgrims.’’ 'Pho.se spacious times w’ere 
crowded with daring and enterprise men’s minds were 
startled by the discovery of America .ind the route round 
the Cape, by the Protestant Reformation, the Spanish 
Armada, and the heroic struggle in Molland against 
Catholic tyranny and bloodshed, h'oreign commerce was 
carried on in ships of war, and the high spirit of our Island 


Oueen awakened the same bravery and confidence in her 
subjects as (^liver Cromwell’s foreign policy in later years. 
We are tempted here to t.ik<‘ an e\ami>le from .Spanish 
romance. In one of his minor novels Cervantes makes an 


English knight sue for the hand of a maid of honour. The 
imperious Oueen, interposing, exclaims, “How dare you ask 
such favour who have dont‘ n.iught for my .State or me ? 
Take an English man-of-war, conquer a .Spanish galleon, 
and then, but not till then, come back to my Court.” All 
which the young lover does. Now, it was two such prize- 
, takings on the high seas which aroused hmgland seriously 
■ to the Indian trade; the capital was soon found by London 
V merchants, and Lords and Knights came forward as paurons 
!^and warlike leaders in^the nev/ crusade. Thus, at the very 
,^start we find ourselves in touch with men of the two tyjpes 
^who founded the American colonies: the chivalrous and# 
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igh£ing sort to which Drake, Lancaster, and the two Middle- 
ions belong, and the sedate traders of the City who inclined 
:o Puritan views of life, men like M ilton’s father, the scrivener. 
The Company supported some of the followers of Frobisher, 
Davis, Hudson, and Haffin to find a route to India by the 
Arctic pole. Tlie L(‘v,iiu Company had done so too. 
But these endeavours i>roving fruit]e.ss, the Merchant 
Adventurers decided to brave the Portuguese and follow 
them round the Cape of Hope, like the venturous argosies 
of Amsterdam. At limes the ships parted or miscarried, 
or th(; ( aj)tain was imprisoned, and sometimes Cheapside 
was all astir with n<-vvs like this “ I'wo ships sent on the 
English Company’s tenth voyage defeated four Portuguese 
galleons and tw'enty-si.\ frigates from (joa, which were sent 
in pursuit of them, to the great joy of the natives of Surat, 
who hated the tyrannical Portuguese.” I'he robust side of 
Englisl) character, common in th(‘ 'Fudor and Stuart reigns, 
when men had to take sides and htarn to suffer and to die, 
was shown time after time by the merchants and factors, 
ordinary trading men, whom the captains took out and left 
in Sumatr.i, Java, Borneo, Celebes, Japan, .Surat, and the 
Coromandel Coast of Indi.i They were lough enough, 
brave, and resourceful, but seemingly ill-educated, ill-paid, 
ralhtT (juarrelsome, and \\iih the nativc-s often dangerously 
overbearing. 'Fo eke out their frugal pittances, their 
London masters let them do some private trade, w’hich was 
like tr) mg to serve t lod and mammon ; and as the system 
spread in a ce ntury and a h.df from the Malay and Indian 
ports to the rich inl.ind districts of Bengal, it became a 
political evil. ■ ' 

In \f)20 w’e find the Presidimt of the Batavia factory, 
harassed by the ri\al Dutch, complaining of the disorderly 
behaviour of his own people, and asking for absolute 
autlvarity to keep them in bounds By no means strait¬ 
laced, many of these men inclined to drink and lewdnesS.' 
Sdhie w'cre dishonest, others incapable. At this period and 
itgr the next two centuries the chief talents sought for in 
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"the Company’s agents were a knowledge of accounts alid a - \ 

keenness in exchanging the goods of England for those of 
the Malay Islands, China, and India. A pleasanter order 
of life is depainted in the account which Mandclslo gives 
of his entertainment in our factory at Surat in 1638, the 
headquarters of our trade in India and Persia. The Chap¬ 
lain said Divine Service twice a day. All the wives being 
left in England, the merchants dr.ink their health every 
Friday in wine or pale punch, which famous beverage, 
Mr. Wheeler says, was their own invention. On Sundays 
after sermon they went to a fair ganlen without the city. 
The old house still .stands, ix'ing, when I last saw it, the 
dwelling of a Par.see doctor. Di. P'ryer was there in 1674. 
The factory was a busy, bustling place, managed like a 
merchant prince’s abt)de on the bank of the Thames. The. 
President lived in state, great man. Next to him came 
the Accountant: “he is quasi-treasurer, signing all things, 
though the broker keeps the cash. .Next him is the Ware- 
housc-keejier, who registers all Europe* gejods vended, and 
receives all Eastern commodities brought, finder him is 
the Pur.ser Marine,” who saw to shipping and seamen; and 
last of all the Secretary. It is out of trading houses like 
these that our Indian Governments have been b(3rn. The 


President, with his Accountanti, Warehouse keeper, and 
Purser, has become Governor in ( ouncil. When I joined 
the Indian Civil Service at Ilomb.iy in 1S64, wt* were listed 
in seniority as writers, factors, and merchants, the words 
used in the earliest letters of the seventeenth century. For 
as Fryer writes, “ J'he whole mass of the Company’s ser¬ 
vants may be comprehended in these classes, vi/., merchants, 
factors, and writers ; some Blue-coat boys have also been 
entertained under notion of ajjprentices for seven years, 
which being expired, if they can get security, they are 
capable of employment.’’ The writers got ;^io per aanum, 
the merchants .^40, the Accountant ^72, and the President 
;^5CX), with free lodgings and victuals. A covenant was 
given for good behaviour, as is the present practice, with 
i^curity for 1,000. 
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Turn we now to Bengal a century later, and we find the^. 
old order changing, I pass over the time of Clive, himself 
originally a writer, when, as Macaulay tells us, the mer¬ 
chant servanl.s hail become in truth Proconsuls and Pro- 


prsetors of broad regions, with immense power and far too 
small regular pay. I'hey w’ere using not fof their em- 
, ployers, but for themsi'Ives, a monopoly of almost the 
whole internal tnide. Clive closed this avenue to gigantic 
•fortunes, and as the Directors would not raise the .salaries, 
he assigned the proi eeds of thi: s<dt mono[)oly to support 
those si.Tv.ints. riu; whole story is told by Sir John 
Malcolm and b) James Mill. Mr. Harry Verelst, who 
succeeded Clive, had served his appri'nticeship in the 
xommerci.d line before t.iking control of some ceded dis- 
*tricts. He knew will both his own .service and the native 


world. He told in able minutiis how the sudden a.scendancy 
of the J'aighsh had changed thi* status of a colony of 
merchants, working on jirincijiles merely commercial and 
selfish. I’nder tin- forms of a native government he found 
himself Ma}or of the P.ilace, the real ruler and so he 
went the length of sending his civil servants to sit over the 
* Persian .ind other hirelings who \vere ruining Bengal. 
The Supervisors are the earlier form of our present Pre¬ 
fects, the Collector and •Deputy Commissioner. I quote 
from V^'relst’s miniiti' ” 'I'he service at j>resent affords 
many young men of promising parts and abilities. As the 
Supervisorships may be Ciilled a nursery for them, in respect 
to the government of the country, .so in like manner their- 
experipnee in commercial matters before they reach Council 
must bring them .icqu.iinted with our commercial interest; 
and as these are the grand foundation and support of our 
prosperity, they must be deemed the essential part of their 
education." He knew that the native Zamindars or tax- 


collectors supported their own “avarice, ambition, pride, 
vanity, or intemperance, ” by fleecing the peasantry: and to ; 
get the English to know something of the realms they 
ruled, he ordered them to " make the minutest local invest!-^ 

n. ’ ■ , jS 
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rg^ations.” Like the 
’ light.” This was in 

For a vivid picture of civilian life in K(;ngal in the ■' 
transition period, I may refer the reader to the annals of 
the Hon. Robert Lindsay (the brother of the authoress of 
“Auld Roljin Ciraypleasantly told by himself in the 
“ Lives of the Lindsays. ” He entered the service in 1772 
after learning business in the counting-house of his uncle, a 
wine-shipper at Cadiz, and retired in 17S9 with an ample 
fortune to an estate near the castle of his fathers, the 
Scottish Earls of nalc«irres, where he lived till 1859. 
Warren Hastings was Governor-Cieneral when he went 
out. He had to study Persian, which w'e had taken over 
as an official language from the Great Mogul. Lindsay 
was, in spite of general orders, allowed to speculate on his*" 
own account. He declares with evid(.*nt relish that he 
found his Cadiz training of much use to him. With an 
advance of 20,000 from a native, he m.ide enough profit 
on salt to p.iy off his debts and put b\ some thousands of 
rupees at Dacca Ag.iin, at Sylhet, he contracts with 
Government to l)u> up the cowry .shells, the currency in 
which the revenue w'as p.iid, and the comm.ind pf money 
so acquired js the basis of his wealth. .Moreover, he ojiens 
up a trade in lime, and finding ihat the wild elephants of 
his forests are of “ the best description," he has them caught 
and hawked over all India by a trusty native at the princely 
courts, and so puts by more and more ()n(i day on the 
Ganges his boat hails another .Scotti.sh civilian, who hands 
him some Caledonian nevv.s[)apers. 'Fhere he finds an. 
estate advertised for sale, wdth liberty to defer payment of 
the cash. “ I therefore without a moment’s delay de¬ 
spatched a letter to my mother, vesting her with full 
authority to purchase.” The Countess seized the happy 
moment, and the amiable and canny Nabob gets ^‘'thf 
estate of Leuchars for / 31,000, which most assuredly is 
'now worth double the amotnt or more.” The career of 
^ndsay, however, must not be taken as a typii. He owed’ 


'ivti the 


dying Goethe, he cried, “ Let in moi 
1769. 
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something to luck as well as merit ; but Fortune, the fickle 
goddess, often frowned on the trading civilians. Take 
the record of John Spencer, for instance, the thwarter 
and rival of Clive. “ He enjoyed the most lucrative 
posts at Bombay, h(‘l(l the Government of Bengal for 
some time, and died insolvent in 1766, a great trader.’’ 

In Sir 'r 10 Colebr()ok(i’s “ Life of lOljjhinstone,” we find 
that statesman, then a lad just over seventeen, landed at 


'..Calcutta in i 700 as a writer, and sent up at once to his 
brother at Benares lie passed no tests, but had just 
come from a boanling-sehool at Kensington, furnishing his 
cabin, howevf r, as he \vrit<‘S tt> his nnjther, with “25 large 
volumes containing 2 or 3 novels each, and the British 
Classics, same si/e, 5 vols , containing such things as the 
Spectator, (iaanliatt, Ranibhr, and Mundell’s Poets, 


containing every good British poj-t, and the ‘ Encyclo¬ 
paedia Brit.innica ’" When in iSoi Lonl Wellesley’s 
collcjge was started, the studious youth got himself trans¬ 
ferred to (. alcuit.i to attend it his incre.ising habit of hard 


work and wide reading [)re[)ared him for his great com¬ 


mands. ^ Th(‘ transition pia iod was ntiw draw’ing near its 
close. Th(“ schol.irly Wellesley picked out the ablest 
youngsters, and used them as secretaric*s all the-long Indian 
day, dictating to them His orders and despatches to the 
seats of w.irs, and the tr.idition lingers that as the cool 
evenings fell, he kept them to dinner as close companions 
and tru.sty helpers. In the stirring times that followed, 
this knot of men rose rapidly to distinction. Among 
Wellesley’s Boys, as they were called, were Mr. W. Butter- 
worth B.i)ley, who acted as Governor-tieneral in 1828; 
Lord Metc.dfe, who in his tenure of that office gave liberty 
to the Press, and who bec.ime in after-years Governor- 
General of Canada; .ind Sir Richard Jenkins, who in the • 
lust Maratha War saved the situation at Nagpur. From 
the Welle.sley period also we date the origin of the Civil 
Funds, which out of payments by the service, aided by- 
State subsidies, provide those retiring pensions and certain ^ 
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annuities for widows and orphans, which have ever since 
been considered more than compensation for the uncertaiit" 
profits of trade. I am not aware of the orders issued in 
Bengal; but when I was manager of the Bombay Fund, I 
gathered from its records that in 1805 many Bombay 
civilians on» being ])ut to election chose to remain as 
partners in private firms, one of them being a Judge 
drawing 24,000 ru])ees a year, b'or some time after, such 
persons might, when it suite d them, jump back from private , 
trade to good official posts; and in 1815 the Governor in 
Council styles the.se partners in “ hou.ses of agency as only 
nominally in the .service, and rivals of the blast India 
Company in commercial ijursuits,” All this must have 
been known to ICljihinstone, who had in the newly-* 
conquered Deccan to solve the same problem as Verelst 
did in Bengal, and (host, for v\orking it out the ablest men 
in the Bombay Arm\ rather th.in the ordinary Revenue 
officers, hide-bound in routine. In this time of history 
Thackeray, who had Indi.in connections, places Mr. Joseph 
Sedley, the hero of ]\inily Fair, as ('(jllector of Boggley- 
Wollah, whose fiables give .1 wrong impression, to be 
effaced by what is s.iid in the “ hour Georges” of .a Judge 
Cleveland, a* real person who died young in 17S4, alter 
civilizing the wild regions of Bc)glij)oor. Bishop lleber 
gives us a drawing of the temple which the Hindus built 
over Cleveland’s grave for holding religious feasts to his 
memory. The good Bishop, as he went about the country, 
found the local officers devoted and amiable men, but some 
of them, he says, treated the better classes of natives 
with English hauteur. This national trait also came out in 
episcopalian attempts to prevent marriages by the rites 
of the Presbyterian Churches, although Dundas (Viscount 
Melville) had, when ]Mini.ster for India, done all that in 
him lay to stock the services with .Scotsmen. Again, in* 
1832, when the Directors were forced to pay for liishops 
at Bombay and Madras out of Indian taxes, to guard the 
'.•morals of the public servants, all that Parliament conceded 
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was two Presbyterian chaplains at each Presidency.’^ TK^ 
•Company protested in vain that these measures were^p 
belated, as' Anglo-Indian* ethics had recovered since the 
time of Burke and the; detested Nabobs. It was useless to 
prove that th(; Bishopric at Calcutta had increased expenses ' 
from ;^48 ,ooo to above ,^100,000 a year, and jaised clerical 
pensions from ;^Soo to ,^5,000 a year. Concurrent endow- ■ 
ment was made the remedy for Anglo-Indian vice, and is ■ 
still maintained by Act of Parliament. This culmination 
seems a fitting point for closing this my sketchy answer to 
the wide fpiestion of my friend across the Atlantic. 

It ma\ bi; predict* d that th(t alert common-sense of 
American st.ii(‘smen will lead to such me.isures in their 
I new possessions as were taken by l^lphinstone in the 
Decc.'in and b\ Sir .Arthur Ph.ivre after Lower Burma had 
fallen to our arms. 'Fhe bulk of existing l.iw will probably 
be left un.ibrogated, whih; enlightened policy will ensure the 
speedy rediKlion ol the heavy taxation .ind the removal of 
those galling r«*slr.iinls on civil .ind religious liberty which 
made the Spanish C'hurch and Stale so bitterly hated in 
Cuba. No excuse c in toliT.ite the sale of public employ¬ 
ments, and \Nhate\i r ma) happen to the n n/as cci/csiasticas, 
the rexenue got b\ chjipings from .salaries will be willingly 
given ii{). rile administrative divisions into Talukas and 
Districts under C.ipiians and Alcaldes .Mayores will most 
likely remain , .iiul the old system of ruling the Chinese in 
l.,u/on through iln ir head-men rnav be found as u.seful in 
the futurt* as the past. \ nation that has welded Florida 
.ind Al.isk.i into the Union will find abundant e.xpedients of 
statecrall to m.ike the people of the \ntilles and the » 

t 

Philippines content under the starry flag. But the result 
of the wai nevertheless adds much to the gravity of that 
burning ijui-siion. t ivil .Ser\ ice Reform.' Much'too will 
/lepend on the way the President uses his patronage of still 
higher offices. He has no order of Peers to jirovide for;, 
and he can as easily thrust aside the Tapers and Tadpole^,^ 
of parties, as George Canning did when he invited the Easj^ 
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■ Indian Directors to choose whom they pleased among three 
Scots commoners of “ extraordinary zeal and ability ” .to 
be Governor of Bombay, namely. Sir John Malcolm, Mr. 
Elphinstone and Sir Thomas Munro. The passing tra¬ 
veller finds the benign rule of these; distinguished men 
fondly cherished in the countries they governed, devout 
natives stilf using language closely resembling our blind 
poet’s praise of the heroes of the Commonwealth • 


“ Such as Thou ha&t solemnly elected, 

With gifts and graces eminently adoincd, 

To some great work, I'hy glory, 

And people’s safety, which in jiart they cftect." 
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THE GOVERNMENT QE INDIA AND ITS 

SUBJEC'TS. 

IE R. C. 

1 . 

In these days we .irc |)u//lin_i> our br.iins over the frequency 
and ease with wliich, in v.irioiis parts of India, scares are 
propagalrd, and tin; re.uliness with which wild stories are 
believed. \\ < liave been in tlie habit of saying that, 
though sethtion ,ind discontent exist, the mass of the 
population havi- f.iiili in, ami liking for, the llritish Govern¬ 
ment. Vet we see thcise loyal .uicl trusting people infected 
with shrinking .ind suspicion. What is wrong ? Who is 
to blame ? is a (jiiestioii which many c-xperiencecl officers 
- -many loy.il subjects—both European and native, are 
asking themselves. On this cpiestion I shall endeavour to 
throw light from the point ol view of .i IJengal civilian of 
the present d.iy. 

We have to begin by thoroughl) realizing the fact that the 
Indian Government <uk 1 its Indian subjects .ire two—not 
one, 'I'het lovernment in E.ngland springs from, is inspired 
by, changes with, and is .111 integr.il part of. the people whom 
it governs. I'hi Cioverpment when it lo.ses tne confidenre 
of the people must retire, making way for another jiossessing 
that confidence. The (jo\ernment of India, on the other 
hand, is derived from, ,ind supported and inspirt;d by, the 
British nation. If it loses the confidence of the people, it 
remains, and must win th.it confidence back. 

'I'he medium through whom touch is kept between the 
Government of Iiuli.i .ind its subjects is the District Officer. 
It is s.iid, .ind I think truly, that the District Officer of the 
present day does not hold the confidence of the people so 
Strongly .is tho.se who w'cnt before him. P^issing by many 
‘ debatable re.isons for this, I desire to show that one sub¬ 
stantial cause is a change which has been taking place in 
his position, the general effect of which has been to destroys 
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'nJfmufual familiarity between him and his 
weaken his authority. 

Before discussing the change, 1 shall try in a few words 
to describe the l^istrict Officer in hi.s re.lation to the Ciovern- 
ment and to the people. I confine m)'self to one Province, 
that of Lqwer Bengal. I'he area of this Province is 
150,000 square miles, and its population 73 millions. It 
is divided into 49 Administrative Districts, over each of 
which is a District Officer. I'hese again are subdivided 
into 133 districts, known as subdivisions. Thus the 
avenige po[)ulation of districts is nearly one and a half 
millions, and of subdivisions over half a million. To 
compare with other parts of the wijrld, the [>opulation of 
a subdi\isi(»n is largiT than that of a county in Great 
Britain, or a Bishop’s charge in lingland, ecpial to that 
of the Straits .Settlement or J.imaic.i, .ind far exceeding 
that of South Australia, Oiieeivsl.ind, or British Guiana. 
District differs from district in l.ingu.igc*, n.iture and customs 
far more than county from county m the British Isles, 
Cuttack, Ciy.i, Kungpore and Chitiagong .iri- wider apart in 
every wav than I )evon, (. onn<*mar.i, Aberileen, and 1 )urham. 
The District Officer has a double function —-that, of poli¬ 
tical agtmt, vvith which we have nriw more especially to do, 
and that of e.xecutive chief of GiA^ernmeiu business in his 
district. I wi.sh to say a fi'w words in ex[)lanation of his 
position as <i political agent, a pc^sition liable to be ignored 
or misunderstootl in Dngland. 

The supreme pow’er in a .Stiite must have an agency 
through which to exert its influence. In self-governing 
Britain, the supreme power rests with the people them- „ 

I 

selve.s, both governing and governed. It is asserted at the 
' centre of action—that is what is known as the Government 
—by means of their representatives in Parliament. The 
great strength of the British Parli.inumtary system is tftat. 
Members of Parliament, though depending on their con- 
stituencies for election, arc not mere delegates or mouth- 
■' pieces, but are in trust, free to act as they think best. They 
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can thus manage the affairs of the nation in a more business* 
like way than if they were mere mouthpieces of others at a 
distance. Through these* representatives of the people, 
who control the Govenimc-nt. is k(‘[)t the touch, between 
Government and j)eople, essential ^to all civilized govern¬ 
ment. 

In India the (iovernment, as in England, is the centre of 
action, hut the siij)rem(; power lies, not ;is in England with 
the peoph' goveriK'd, hut in the British nation. The despotic 
principle, .iccording to which the .supreme power is vested 
in some othi r than the; pef>ple governed, prevails throughout 
the I'last and the Government of India may thus be said to 
he a de.s[K)tism I'he Government, not being m touch with 
the people through th(*ir controlling re])resentativcs, must 
have representatives of its own for conveying between 
Ciovernment and people, though in the rever.se direction, 
the necessary current of inlluence. Its agents or repre- 
sentativj's are the District Officers, the same who are also 
its executive. Whereas, the Members of Parliament are 
chosen hy various constituencies, and sent up to become 
members f)f one body. District Officers are appointed by 
one authority .is mmibers of one body, .ind go out singly 
to tleal with v.irious parts of the- country. 'J'heir work of 
keeping touch between Gove'rnment and people can only 
be satisfactorily done if, like the Member of Parliament, 
they act as rejiresentatives, and not mere delegates or 
mouthpieces It is even le.ss easy for a District Officer to 
do his duty in this respect, if only a del<*gate, than it would 
be for a Mi*mber of Parliament, for the many constituents 
may control tlu'ir single deleg.ite, but the control of the 
single ruler over many deleg.ites must drift into the hands 

V 

of underlings and clerk.s. This, then, is the position of the 
District Officer—head of all Government business in an 
• area with a population equal to that of three British 
counties, and the medium for keeping touch between the 
Government and that population. I have said that a 
change has been taking place in his position, whose effect 
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has been to destroy his familiarity with his people, and to 
weaken his authority o\cr them I shall now try to 
describe that change 

The two main preventable causes, which destioy the 
District Officer’s familiant) with his people, aic that he is 
moved about too much, inel that he is burdened with too 
heavy duties 1 he acce.ptcd limit to an officers st ly in 
one* place* is hvc )cars So often is that j)criod cut short 
by sickness, Icav c, promotion rc stle ssness 01 other causes, 
that the term seldom in practice cKCteds three years 
Now the native cspeci illj the rustic is reserved and 
suspicious L\cn amemg the eelucate d minoiit} weejuickly 
find that the smooth politeness and well bred cordialit), 
which greet the new luler are ieall> a screen to hiele their 
feelings and not a eU monstr ition of them But the sh>ness 
and reserv e of the i ustie in isse s is gre iter still and before 
they have m idt up the ir mind to jil ice their confidence m 
the new ‘ h ikiin behold' he is gone I he re ue things 
that can, and amid the Vti->l popul ition ol Indii must, be 
done in i wholesde w but the woik of winning con¬ 
fidence IS not one of those things It is personal indmust 
be done between man and mm 1 o gim the confidence 
of so great a^ number of souls as the inhabitants of a single 
district IS vvoik lor m official lifetime and not for the short 
term allowed \nel the worst of it is th it office r and people 
alike are temptf d to iccept, as inevitable their mutu il 
estrangement and give up the thought of putting an end to 
iL Besides the disadvantige of having too short a time 
to gain the confidence of his people, the District Officer 
labours under the idditional disidvantage that he is bur¬ 
dened with heav) exccutivt duties If one of his people 
asks for his time and attention as a litigint, i criminal, a 
rogue, a tax-payer an official, a contractor, 01, in a word, 
on business of one of the man> varieties he is supposed to* 
look after, they must be given But if the person come as 
a simple subject of the Quet n to talk he is, unless a man 
,of high position, shown the door This is not because the 
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' District Officer would not often like a talk with such a man. 
One gets very sick of having to do with no one who is not 
wanting something, or wanted himself—but there is no time. 
In old day's 

hen aiiil.i^ wrote, and jiidf'fs onlj signed ’’ 
leisure was not alway s used to the best advaiftage, but at 
all events there w.is leisure. Leisure, however, no longer 
exists for most I )i.strict ()fficers. 

Where.is the si/e of the District of to-day is the same as 
that of the 1 >istrict forty years ago. there has been an 
immense e\j»ansion of work. 'I'here is, first, the natural 
expansion due to increase of poiiulation and wealth, and 
the .spread of good communications and education. There 
is the further e.xpansion by the oiiening or enlargement 
during the last forty years of new fu'lds of work, such as 
education, roads, sanitation, .st.itistical inquiries, land settle¬ 
ments, local government, forests, gaols, police, famine-relief 
—all of which, as well as othiT branches of work not 
named here, dem.md attention from the District Officer in 
his own I )i‘,tnct 'I'lie hcadcpiarters staff of the Province, 
and the subordin.Ue st.iff in the District h.ive been largely 
increased tcj cope with the increased worl:, but, far from the 
District tJffuer gelling help for his increased'task, the re¬ 
duction of the superior staff of the districts, in order to pro¬ 
vide men for special work (r.e , settlements) and for other 
provinces (c.^e., llurmah), has throw'n on him personally of 
late years mor<‘ of this increaseil duty than ought in ordinary 
circumstances to ha\e fallen to his .share. 

Another cause of increase of w’ork is elaboration of 
methods. P'veryihing now' has to be done by rules and 
manuals* Records .ind registers are kept up w'here there 
used to be none ; pages are written where a line would 
hav>j done ; long accounts are kept; frequent returns 
•'submitted; processes and signatures multiply' like bacilli;^ 
and the air is d.irk w’ith the locust-tlights of correspondence. 

Again, there has been a concentration of authority at 

• Clerks. 
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Provincial headquarters, whence the i6 or more heads of 
departments regulate and control the work in the districts. 
This means that, before h(; can do anything, the District 
Officer must write a long report, and very often carry on 
a tedious correspondence. 'J'here is frequently far more 
worry and ttouble in getting leave to do a thing than would 
be needed for doing it. Records have to be made more 
elaborate, for everything is liable to be appealed against, 
or revised by someone who know’s certainly not much, 
probably nothing at all, of local circumstances, and who, 
without full explanations, is likely to misunderstand the 
case. Then when all is over, what has been done, the 
how, the why, and all about it has to be carf*fully reported 
and explained. All this is almost inevitable as a con¬ 
sequence of the shifting of finality from the District Officer 
to Provincial headquarters. 

The thirst for information, w'hich seems to be as natural 
to modern Govt'rnments as the desire for travel is to 
modern populations, is responsible for another large class 
of work--the periodical census, the collection of vital 
statistics, crop statistics, and .statistics of all .sorts, and 
yearly, quartcirl)', monthly, w’eekly and daily reports and 
returns on till sorts of .subjects In obtaining, correcting, 
compiling, forwarding, explaining and criticising all these, 
mountains of correspondence an* heaped up. 

Then if .my high authority “wants to know,” there goes 
forth a night of circulars w'hich have to be answered. 
Every District Officer simultaneously has to pause in 
whatever he may bt; doing, and turn his attention to the 
Gangetic porpoi.se, the consumption of ghee (clarified 
butter), or the best pattern for a dynamite maga;dne. Or 
it may be a Pill before the legislature, the working of a 
rule, or the alteration of a form These interruptions are 
small, but frequent and irritating. One more tax on the* 
District Officer’s time may bt^ mentioned, and that is the 
lawyer. It is usual to employ lawyers, and most people 
.jibing able to afford but a poor fee, get a poor lawyer, that 
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is, a man who blusters, asks foolish questions, fights hope¬ 
less points, and says badly in an hour what a good lawyer 
would say well in five minutes. Valued according as he 
shouts and spins out his case, he wastes public time 
accordingly. In listenin|» to the twaddle of men like these, 
much valuable time has to be thrown away. • 

I think I h.ivt saul enough to prove that the District 
Officer's duties, .us fxeeiitixc* servant of Government, are 
,very hta\) comj).iied with what they used to be. As the 
climate has nut changed, nor the da} lengthened, they 
naturally absoib moie of his time and energ), and cause 
. him to negkct his political duties, which do not come into 
dep.irtmt nt.il returns. 

Then still remains an important cause of estrangement 
betwedi the District Olfiter and his people, and that is the 
weakening of his power. Among the ch.inges which, in 
the n.une of modern progiess, ha\e been t.iking place, 
during the past fort} }ears, has been the decay of the 
.system of personal go\ernment —the old “ma-bap’ s}stem, 
as it is called. Many, many old things are being cast aside 
.IS obsolete ‘ Xew lamps for old I’ is .1 cry very often 
hc.ird, and om of the old lamps which art being bartered 
away is the old ‘ m.i-b.ip s}stem. But it was the “ father 
and motht r ” in the tild District Officer—the absolute, just, 
discriminating .ind s}mpathetic rule of the pannt —which 
won the peoplt’s confidence. 'J he} got from him, w'ithout 
fuss, form, fee. or delay the help, advice, or information, 
they needed, w’hich h.id that wholesome belief in his power, 
without which, in an uncivilized country such as this was, 
and still to a great isxtcnt is, all the benevolence in the 
world is not worth a rush. 1 he high ideal of the old 
method has most likely ne\er been fully att.iined, but the 
names of those who came nearest ring in the hearts of the 
people whose love and fear the} won, to the third and fourth 
generation. 

In order that the benefit of this system may be gained, 
the District Officer, however much secretly under discipline. 
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must appear before the people as a man quick to see, 
willing to help the right, and smite the wrong, and with 
full authority to do as he thinks right, of his own accord. 

If he doubts, h(;sitates, delays, or says or shov/s that he 
would, but cannot, or tiuit he is obliged to do what he 
w’ould rather not, much of his inlluence must necessarily 
be gone, and people cease to regard him. I he cripi)ling 
of his authority has been proceeding at some speed during 
the last forty years, and 1 will very shortly describe some. 
of the principal c<iuses. 

The first I will mention is the activity of the legislature, 
the expansion of the law-courts, and the accumulation of 
precedents, which have turned him, from an “ incarnation,” 
as the people used to call him, ot justice, into its instrument 
and humble servant. The “ incarnation ” -the law-court— 
which has of late years ousted him--has dwarfed his power 
in this field without taking his place, rhi; law-courts are 
so unaggressive, and w.inting in initiative, surrounded on 
every side by storms of intrigue and battle which never¬ 
theless, as the phrase goes “ they c.innot take cognizance 
of,” that the common folk have far more confidence in 
money and a clever lawyer than in the Judge and a just 
cause. 'rhe*rich man and the lawyer, who pull the strings, 
are becoming to many the real '“incarnation of justice.” 
By this change, the District Officer is evcluded from a part 
of his old field. In another large jiart of it he has been 
retained to work as a subordinate. 

There are some sixteen departments of the executive 
work of Crovernment, each with its head at the provincial 
headquarters, in which so many laws, rules and circulars 
have been issued, and so strong a control retained in |he 
hands of the departmental heads, that the District Officer 
has little more freedom of action than the Liliputians left 
Gulliver. He can no longer speak as one “ having 
authority,” but must refer, or report, or, more frequently, 
pass on the orders of the departmental heads. The staff 
'^aced under him are appointed, and their promotion and 
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discipline retained in the hands of the departmental heads, ' 
whose favour and not that of the District Officer their 
ambition is to t^aiii. It is so obvious to his people that 
instead of bcint: a chief in this business he is now a sub- 
ordinate wlu)se pre'^tiye is bound to suffer. 

Then a^ain there is less finality, and. consequently, 
weight, in the orders he passes about such business of 
Government as is still left in his control. In the beginning 
^f the century, a deputation who went uj) to complain 
. against the ('lovernment officer at Midnapore were sent 
back in irons Now it is the* ])ermitted practice to appeal 
against nearly every order that is passed 'I'he District 
Officer’s . utions are challenged and criticised .it every turn ; 
he is frecpiently put on his defence, and made to answer 
his critics In tlu* pn'jiaration of .qipeal jietitions, many 
hard w'cjrds are used about the officer, and the group of 
villagers wdio sit around the writiT must be highly edified 
to see .ill this hard language ojienly presented to the higher 
authoritii's, listened to with judicial calmiu'ss, and, in 
general, dr.iwing from thi m neither rejirimand nor remark 
The continu.al reix'tition of this sort of thing, and the 
hostile tone of thi* n.itive press must in time sap the feeling 
of reverence for th«- District Officer on which his influence 
grcatl)' dejiends 'I'he jiroci-ss, .so f.ir, has been slow and 
partial; but the boulder, once dislodged, loses little time in 
gathering way, 

'I'here is one more part of the District Officer’s vineyard 
in which his hand has been restricted. We have some 49 
District Officers, and most of these live in town.s. Each in 
his ow’n town was once in the habit of putting down 
nuisances, and making improvements. It w'a.s the same, 
in a diffi'rent degree, with n'gard to his District. As he 
went touring about, things would be. brought to his notice, 
and he would put them right. Now’adays, in the name of 
Local Self-(iovernment, the town ha.s its municipal com¬ 
mittee, in which the District Officer has no more a part, ! 
and to them has been transferred the pow'er he used if 
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have of putting down nuisances and making improvements.. 
In the District he has still control, but only as chairman of 
a Board, of which he is probably the only member locally 
'acquainted with the area in its charge. To the Boards and 
Municipal Committees belong the a[)pointment and control 
of the variofis servants who do their work, and the people 
see, that (jn this side also a power h.is risen which excludes 
or dilutes the influence of the District Officer * 

I have endeavoured, in describing the.se varioiis ways in 
which the District ()f1ic(’r's authority is crippled, to state 
the facts, without discussing how far they are inevitable, 
how far the result of drift, and how far of policy, and 
whether the policy be good or bad d'he Ch)vernment has 
been losing prestige, whether or not there be compensa¬ 
tions or remedies, and the effects of its loss are beginning 
to show' themselves. 


II 

There are those who If)ok on the District Officer as an 
anachronism, to be laid aside, or shorn of what pow'cr 
remains to him. So long, however, as the British (Govern¬ 
ment continues to hold despotic power in Indi.i—.ind there 
seems no immediate probability of the suj>porting and 
inspiring baj^* of the Government being shifted from Great 
Britain to India—it has need of mt n, as explained at the 
beginning (T this paper, to conve)’ its inlluence to the people. 
The combination in the District Officer of the functions 
of political agent and head of the local executive;, and the 
smothering out of his work as a political agent by the 
transformation I have just been describing, have doubtless 
given rise to a belief that his usefulness as a political agent 
is at an end. As yet, however, he holds the field, and 
there is no one ready to take his place. The practical 
question, therefore, is, having the District Officer installed 
as political agent, how w’e are to make him efficient. I 
shall now offer a few'observations on this question, straying 
as little as possible into speculation, and sticking as closely 
I can to existing facts. 
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r shall assume that the present method of choosing the 
District Officer is the best, and pass by all such interesting 
questions as whether the men should not be chosen older, 
with made reputations ; whether natives of India should • 
be admitted ; whelh(;r the proper tests are applied, and 
the like. The present system is that the officer enters as 
a young man, and spends from twenty-five to thirty-five 
^ears in the; active service of Government, and then retires. 

The first part of his career should consist of a thorough 
training, inaking him familiar with the conditions of hjs 
work, and teaching him to command through a long course 
of obedience 'Fhis training should last for ten years, 
being completed towards the end, by a trial as substitute for 
.some senior officer absent from his District. As soon 
after this as there is a vacancy, he should get a District 
of his own. Owing to dearth of officers, districts have 
been given of late years far too early, before the training 
was complete. IJy the end of ten years, if he has not 
wasted his time, the young man—now over thirty years 
of age—will have s(‘en a good deal of the country ; learnt 
the substance of the laws, rules .ind routine of business ; 
and the language, m.inners. customs and ways of thought 
of the petiple in their homes and villages. Idaving been 
appointed to his District he should be, contrary to the 
present practice, i^.hddcd to it—permanently attached to 
it -never to e.xchange it for another, unless for some excep¬ 
tional and urgent rea.son. His connection with it should 
ordinarily be severed only by promotion or by his service 
coming to an end. liy this permanent attachment the 
officer no iloubt has to renounce some hopes, but the over¬ 
whelming reason for it is that without it a strong and stead¬ 
fast confidence between him and his people cannot be estab¬ 
lished. The renunciations are, after all, not so very great. 
The young officer \n ho began with hopes of becoming Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor, sees year by year his prospects contract¬ 
ing, so that by this time mo^t of what he might have got . 
is beyond his reach. 


* V ‘ 
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It would be right, and is practicable, seeing that some 

districts are more desirable than others, to equalize their 
initial attractions by giving the less desirable districts 
advantages in the way of local allowances or special leave 
privileges. Such disadvantages as bad houje accommoda¬ 
tion or communications, or unhealthy surroundings should 
in all cases be removed. We may hope for great imjirove- 
ments being effecied by a District Officer in such a district 
when he realizes that his home is to be there. In this 
way I propose to remove the first of the three causes of 
estrangement—short acquaintance. 

Coming to the next cause—the heiavy burden of executive 
duties, I might point out an obvious remedy, viz., strengthen 
the staff. That being a matter depending on finance, how¬ 
ever, I shall confine myself to less ambitious suggestions. 

We have to bear in mind that the District Officer is the 
man, on whom the Government ilepeiids for keeping touch 
with a subject population, numbering not much less, and in 
some districts more, than the whole population of Switzer¬ 
land, Denmark, or Greece, lie is also the man who has 
to look after the whok* executive machinery within his 
District, l ie works in a not very favourable climate, and 
has only so many working hours in the month ; which, 
both for the use to which they, should be- put, and the 
amount they cost Government, ought to be counted precious 
and be carefully economized. 

In my suggestions now given I shall confine myself to 
the District Officer’s executive duties, leaving all judicial 
matters on one side. The question is one of detail. Every 
minute saved is an appreciable gain. Straw by straw the 
burden has grown up, and straw by straw a great part of 
it must be taken off. My suggestions then must be taken 
as indicating, not exhausting, the possibilities. 

My first suggestion is that, in such duties as are left on 
the District Officer’s shoulders, his word should be the lasft 
word; and he should have a free hand. In this way he 
would get rid of a mass of literature which encumbers his 
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racks and absorbs his time and energy. The work would 
not suffer, for he is competent, anxious only to do right, 
and can be supplied with id vice and information when he 
needs it I his will be utating him as rtpresentati\e, and 
not delegate of Government 

It follows th It ill Goitinimnt business, which it is 
thought luiessiiy to (ondict lioin he idqu irU rs, should be 
conducted without his inuricntion and might be leserved 
for (\triordmu\ occisioni 1 his nuthod of work is 
alrt id) idt pl( d to sunn i \tent in somi depiitments, such 
as Gaols Police, ind lieisui) lie ought to hi\e a 
pirsonil issist int who should si^n foi him (\ei)thing but 
such [ i])(is indoidiis isinioKt th( ixeicisi oi discietion 
or n spoiisibililx , and eondutt for him i good deal of un 
iiiqjortanl d( mi olfici il coricspondt net 1 his would lelicve 
him of much mcchinicil ind ihtiefoie wciiin^ diudgery 

I lit nt \t su^j^t tion 1 m ikt with some diJtiik nee, as it 
IS one whosi mtiis iie dillicult to )udgt from below 
Hut I think wt Sind fir too miny ind too long reports 
and letuiiis upsliiis Rt turns u< st nt up foi two pur¬ 
poses inloimition ind ehtek If suliicient confidence is 
pi let d 111 thi Disiiitt Ohicci ihtck IS not iieidtd, and 
for infoimition tlu ) netd not surtl) be so litijutnt 

Ihtn mnu il rtpoits lii(]u<nth n\til ipping one mother, 
h ivt suiib txpinded in too much I he misses of 
liteiature which issiit irom inn Distiict Ollicers aie gradu¬ 
ally boiled ilowii into tht Hi iiitls essence of the ProMncial 
rtpoits, ilitnisthts i stiies ot portly \olumts, until all the 
local lliioin IS Ixnltdoutot them 1 he only useful parts 
of tht Ill lit the stitistics which with a It w short comments 
on my thing wtnthv ol iioiict ou.^ht to sullict Discussions 
should 111 tlitse diys of t is^ locomotion be is far as 
possible b\ t nfeielite md not ly coiresiiondence Ten 
miniUt s t ilk will often do nn le to cleii up a difficulty 
dr niisundtistmdiiig than months ol eoi respondence. 
Probably li the mass ol lepoits, i etui ns and corre¬ 
spondence were reduced, Goxernment might have fewer 



' 5erj^s and more travelling officers at" headquarters, "and dl0f 
something to keep better touch between itself and its \< 

' District Officers, which is much to be desired. 

I have indicated thus in a sketchy way how 1 think the 
District Officer’s time iniiihL be economized, .so that he 
might meet with a smiling face, not too obviously pre¬ 
occupied, those of his people who might want to sec; him, 
and hav'^e more time to go about their villages and see them 
in their homes and every-day life. 

I come now to the relations between the i )istrict Officer 
and the other authorities recognised by Ciovernment— 
who have been already summarised unile.r the heads of law- 
courts, chiefs of departments, and local boditts. What are 
the powers which he need.s that he may properly fulfil his 
functions as re[)resentative (jf (lovernment ^ To answer 
this question v\e must ascertain what peculi.ir interests are 
placed specially undc;r his can;. 'J'hesr .ire, in brief, the 
interests of the people of his distiict, and the interests of 
Government, .so far as that has not been pi.iced in the 
hands of others. Wluiti.xer touches any ofthese .should be 
his business. With this touchstone let us now ex.imine 
his relations with the three classes of .luthorities .illuded to. 

First the Law C ourts. It will lu; enough here to discuss 
the C'ivil ('oflrts only. 'I'he business of the civil court is 
to enforce rights .ind redress wiongs lietween indiv idual.s. . 

There is no wrong without a remedy. ’ Any jierson 
filing a jil.iint with a plausible cause of action and 
sufficient court-fec;s, may cotnjiel his neighbour to appear 
before the court and have their dispute decided by it. 
This enormous power which the civil court h.is of taking 
up, on the appeal of one of the parties, .md settling any 
dispute, may seem to le.ive no place in the court’s constitu¬ 
tion for the 1 )istrict Oflicer. 

But there are reasons w'hy, notwithstanding its high 
standard and great o[)iJortuniLies, the civil court is unable* 
without his help to get its work properly done. These are 
(a) When the person wronged does not come forward, the 
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court cannot act. There are masses of people who, froth’^' 
ignorance, poverty or fear, cannot go to the court, and to 
such ptersons the court cannot go. When it has the parties 
before it, the court cannot look beyond the record. If the > 
parties are not ec|ually balanced in wealth, power and intel¬ 
ligence, this fact gives to the ,jirealthy, strong, and shrewd 
so great an advantage in this land of darkness as to make 
it of very little use for their opponents to go on. 

if) There are large interests, such as the interests of the 
public in most parts of the country, which suffer from never 
being represented in court, because there is no one whose 
business it is to represent them. 

(r) Owing to the inlluenct* of b'nglish common law and 
precedents, and to the fact that even a few decisions of a 
.law court may rr.*gulate thousands of transactions out of 
court, there is grave danger of ancient and useful customs, 
(the common law of the country) being unintentionally 
weakened, and eventually destroyed by th<* action of the 
courts. 

We have to bear in mind that, not much more than a 
hundred years ago, India was a disorganized country, full of 
feuds and intc;stine warfare. On its vast and varied com¬ 
munities, at this backward stage of civilization, were im¬ 
posed the administratiop of peace, or the means whereby 
in peaceful liritain dis[)utes are settled—the law courts. 
The projDensity for fighting among themselvtjs, not yet 
purged out of the people, and forcibly restrained from 
showing itself in open violence, seeks vent in the law court. 
•In India a lawsuit is too often not a game played by rules, 
but war to the knife, and litigants think fraud, forgery, 
perjury and intimidation fair weapons to use. There is no 
public opinion to throw light on the outside conduct of the 
parties. The fight is fought out there in the dark, and is 
poetically over by the time the parties come before the 
‘court. By assuming that a great part of the evidence is 
probably false, and that occurrences outside “ not on the 
record ” have probably affected the appearance of the case ■ 
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- as it comes into court, the courts avoid a good many errors. 
But they work at a disadvantage, and need the help of 
some such person of influence and local knowledge as the 
District Officer. Therefore I proj)ose to give them his 
help, by which the administration of the law will be 
t strengthened. t 

Taking the points in order, I note, as regards the first, 
ttfat it would seldom be worth the while of the District 
Officer to take up the quarrel of an individual. Still, as it 
is our legal system to settle great jirinciples in the course 
of tht; trials of concrete cases, he should have the power, 
when he thinks it necessary in the public interest, to see 
that a person gets a fair and full hearing. He mighlrbe 
allowed, without joining as a jiarty, to interfere so far as 
to provide the person with proper legal help, anvl to require' 
that the case be heard by the highest tribunal of the District. 
In such cases he should attend in jierson or by a represen¬ 
tative as assessor. 

As regards the. second jioint, his [iosition as general 
guardian of the public inti;rests should give him the right to 
assert and protect all [niblic rights, \\hether there is any 
special authority responsiWe for their protectifin or not. and 
he should have funds for the purpose. 

As regards the third point, it should be lawful for the 
District Officer'to make a special local inquiry, and to record 
any ancient custom which he m.iy find to be prevailing. 
Such a record should be binding on the court.s until super¬ 
seded by a later record, made after a similar inquiry. 

The law-court is a tribunal eminently unsuited for deter¬ 
mining questions of custom. It is necessarily confined in 
its inquiries by the issues raised by the parties, and the evi¬ 
dence they choose and are abh; to produce. It is presided 
over most often by a stranger to the District, unfamiliar 
, with local people and customs. ('I'his description includes, 
most judges who, though natives of the country, usually 
serve in places distant from their own homes and unaided 
by a jury.) So great is the pref.sure of precedent, that a 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. VII. R 
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- practice once stamped with the approval o/ the court, quickl^ 
spreads, and ancient customs become, or seem in the eyesV 
; of the court to have become obsolete, superseded by new ! 
practice. I note that the orders of the courts, whether they , 
like it or not, are rei’arded by the people just like any other? 
■ orders of :> despotic ruler. And the common law of the* 
land can only be safe-guarded from any intended weakening, 
li^by its being placed under the protection of an authority so 
;!, unmistakably the representative of Government, as is the 
* District Officer. 1 think 1 have said enough to show that 
there is, in the administration of civil justice, a place for the 
District Officer which cannot well be filled by anyone else, 

‘ and by taking which he can be of great help to the civil 

> 

f courts in their work of doing justice and righting wrong. 

As regards the relations of the District Officer with tlie 
second class of authoritie.s—the heads of departments— 
the problem is different. The relations already exist, and 
we have to see how they can be simplified. Authority is 
derived to the Distr'cl Ofilcer from the Government through 
the Commissioner. If it be likened to a rope, numerous 
strands have to be [>assed through the heads of departments, 
to be united in the District Officer As there are 49 District 
Officers and some 16 heads of departments, there is plainly 
a good deal of complication. The Di.strict Officer is 
superior in local knowledge, and the head of the depart¬ 
ment, as an e.xpert, in knowledge of his special branch. 
What are to be their relations.? The question is important, 
as practic.illy all Government business is in the hands of 
departments. 

The relations must be determined by the considerations, 
indicated at the beginning of this section — the chief of 
which is that the District Officer is guardian of the interests 
^ of his people, and they must vary according to the duties of "’ 
f‘tfie dep<irtment. Some departments, as the post-office.; 
telegraph and r.iilway, are purely commercial, and with these-;^ 
the District Officer has, and need have, no conqpction at all^ 
Ojther departments, such as gaols, registration, hospiia 
,.,^blie works, or accounts, ar^5cieqtiiic.'or^peq]|}4pi^^ 
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Officer s,services now as auditor or inspector. For these, ’ 
the services of a subordinate might be lent, where needed, 
the District Officer being retained as a visitor, or for holding 
inquiries for the satisfaction of the (iovernment in case of 
anything being seriously wrong. 

There are departments again, .such as Police and Excise, 
in which, apart from certain branches which can only be 
properly conducted by experts, the control for the district 
should be vested in the District Officer, and not in the 


head of the department. 'I'he reason for this is that the 
work involves compulsory powers over the people, and the 
departmental head has not the necessary local knowledge. 
There are in every district hundreds of departmental police 
and thousands of village watchmen, vested with very wide 
powers of compulsion over the people of the villages. 
Their officers are few and ill-paid, ami the only chance of 
their being kept in order is the strong .ind undivided control 
of the District Offic«*r. He should have full power not 


only to order but to punish all subordinates in his District. 
Touching the point of local know'ledge, a well-conducted 
department, like a well-conducUid mill, must be uniform in 
its methods. • There must be the same miichincry and the 
same methods of work in all districts. I'he department 
has a contempt for, and impatience of, local peculiarities, 
and a strong desire to disregard them and sweep them av^ay. 
But when departmental work involves com[)ulsion on the 
subject, then the ruling interest is not that of the depart¬ 
ment but that of the subject, and it is for the District 


Officer to sit on the box and take the reins, while the 


■’departmental chief subsides into the critic. 

I think all departments will come under one of the three 
} descriptions given above, and it ought never, therefore, to 
vbe necessary for the District Officer to be subordinate to 
n’.any departmental chief, or tC' anyone, in fact, save the 


i ' pjovernmeim^ and^ithe local representative of Government, 
iffi^^Conimissioner. 
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In claiming for him a position of independence, I do not' 
ask for isolation. Statistics would continue to be furnished, 

4 ) 

and the District Officer would remain responsible for his 
work. Control, however, would be exercised by criticising 
what he has done, and not by discussing what he proposes 
to do. He would thus be able to act promptly and de¬ 
cidedly, at the proper time, and get things done. Explana¬ 
tions and discussions should also be as much as possible by 
conference instead of by correspondence, whereby a better 
understanding would be obtained of th(‘ facts and much 
time and labour saved. 

A ver) important (juestion in this connection is that of 
patronage. The department.il office in Calcutta has a great 
army of clerks and subordinates, and there is .ibroad among 
the subordinates in the districts a feeling that a man’s chance 
of posting or promotion depends less on his merits than 
on friends at headejuarters. Doubtless departmental chiefs 
desire to, and j)erhaps think they do, ttxclude office mani¬ 
pulation. When, however, the departmental head is moving 
about a great deal and is plunged into the consideration of 
important matters, the control of the movements of their 
thousands of suboi\linates must perforce drift into the hands 
of clerks. I'he Government has decentralized the sub¬ 
ordinates of the general staff, and to do the same with 
those of the ile[)artmc‘ntal staffs .seems the only way to 
rescue them from the curse of jobbery. 

The third class of authorities with which the District 
Officer has relations are the local bodies--District and 
Municipal Hoards, and the like. Widely differing views 
are taken of the efficiency, usefulness and rights of those 
bodies. On the one side, “ Lokil Sluff," as it is nicknamed, 
is sneered at as a fad of the Government, especially of Lord 
, Ripon—an exotic plant which cannot live and thrive in the 
Soil of India. On the other side “ Local Self-government” 
is a sacred institution, not to be interfered with, even by the 
Government which introduced it, on pain of bei^ denounced 
as a tyrant and despot. These are the extreme views,-'' 
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Without discussing the merits or possibilities of Local Self- 
government, and taking existing bodies as they stand, I 
think it is generally admitted that all these bodies derive 
some, and many of them most of their power, not from the 
people but from Government. While there are among 
them bodies genuinely representative of local aspirations, 
there are undoubtedly also bogus bodies, posing to Govern¬ 
ment as representatives of the people, and to the people as 
clothed with authority by Government, who use the forms 
meant to ensure liberty, as many litigants do, those meant 
to ensure justice, for their ovn n aggrandizement. 

All local bodies—even those genuinely popular—have to 
be closely supervised. They are in England, and in India 
even the best of them need supervision still more. But in 
the case of those which have been built by Government, 
and of which we hardly know yet whether they will stand 
without the .scaffolding, the supervision, if they are allowed 
to continue their existence at all, must be doubly strict. 
We must remember that for this experiment all the big 
towns of Bengal have been chosen, where a mistake is a 
costly matter—a matter it may be of many lives and deaths. 

There can be no fear, seeing what is the policy of the 

British Government, and of the British nation at its back, 

# 

that encouragement will be withheld from the genuine spirit 
of Local Self-government vvherev'er it may show itself. 
But the District Officer should have power to make short 
work of faction, or laziness, or corrujjtion, when they 
endanger the public health, safety, and convenience com¬ 
mitted to their charge. The greatest obstruction to the 
progress of real Local Self-government is that which is 
spurious. The District Officer should have power when 
the occasion requires, to forbid action by a local body, or to 
order things to be done at its expense He has at present 
some such modified power, but it is not drastic enough, 
.and acts too slowly when applied. 

I-have ncNW indicated in what way I think the District 
;pfficer may be fitteid for his duty as representative of 



Government. He may thus be placed in such a'po^d! 
as will enable him to get on confidential terms with' hii^^ 
people, freed as far as possible from drudgery, furnished;^ 
with the necessary powers to protect his people from^^ 
injustice or oppression—even the oppression of those who‘." 


are called their local representatives, and be disentangled'^ 
from the red tape of departments. If all this is done (all 
without any extra cost to the administration), we may hope^v 
to hear less, than we do now, of estrangement between 
Government and people. 



THE TRIBES AND THE LAND IN THE 

panjAb* 

B\ Sir Ciiarlks Rok, Bart. 

(Late Chief [ubticc of the Chief Court of the Panjab ) 

The subject to which I would invite your attention is 
one which abounds in interest, so much so indeed 
that there is more than an embarrassment of riches. To 
trace the origin of the various agricultural tribes in the 
Panjub, to examine their customs in detail, and to compare 
them, not only with one another, but also with other 
systems of (.'ustomary Law, would be almost a labour of 
love; but it is one which would require, not a single paper' 
to the consideration of which only a small portion of your 
valuable space can be ilevoted, but a series of papers ex¬ 
tending over many months. 1 can only attempt very 
briefly^to state what are the facts regarding the holding of 
land in the PanjVib by tribal groups at the present time, to 
explain what inquiries have been made into their custom^ 
so far as they affect the land, and what has been the result 
of the consideration of the Customary Law by the Civil 
Courts. In^doing this, 1 shall merely be repeating in a 
condensed form what I have already put forward in a small 
work I brought out in conjunction with Mr. H. A. B. Rath- 
gau some three years ago, entitled “ Tribal Law in the 
Panjjib.” It is very unlikely that your readers have read, or 
ever will read, that work , but I have felt compelled to 
refer to it now and again in the course of the |)resent 
'paper as giving details as to matters of fact, or reasons for 
.conclusions which space does not permit me to narrate 
4nore fully. As I have already observed, the Tribal Law 
the Panjab possesses much interest for the general 
'student; but it possesses e.special interest for myself, ibi; 

during the eleven years from 1887 that I occupied a seat 

jr.'. 

For the discussion of this paper, sec “ Proceedings of the East India 
i^ssociation ” elsewhere in this review.—E d. 
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in the Chief Court of the PanjYib, the consideration of its ^ 
true principles formed the* most constant, and certainly not ■: 
the least important, of our duties ; and during even a 
longer period the (jucstion of agricultural indebtedness, 
which so greatly affects the tribal organization of the Pro¬ 
vince, has occupied, and is still occupying, the attention of the 
Executive (iovernment I therefore venture to think that 

1 

in calling yr)iir readers’ attention to the tribes and the land in 
the Panjdb I am asking them to consider, not a mere hobby 
of my own, but a ejuestion of very great practical importance. 

Mr. Ibbetson’s Census Report of 1S81 shows that more 
than half the population of the Panjab consists of agricul¬ 
turists belonging to distinct tribes, w'hich may be grouped * 
under six main divisions, viz. - (i) Beliichis and Pathans ; 
(2) Jats ; (3) Kajjjuts , (4) Minor Dominant I'ribes, or tribes 
which, though forming a small proportion of the tribal 
population, are dominant in a particular loc.ility, such as 
the Kharals and Kathias along the Ravi in the old Multan 
Division ; (5) Minor Agricultur.il 'I'ribes. or tribes, like the 
Arunis, which are to be found throughout the Province, 
without being dominant an)where , and (6) Foreign Races, 
like the Shekhs and Moghals. I'hese six groups constitute 
504 per 1,000 of the total pojiulation of the Province, and 
more than half of the 504* per 1,000 are Jats or Rajputs, the 
figures being Jats, 189 , Rajputs, 82. Speaking broadly, 
the tribes are distributed in the following manner: All the 
Punjab to the east of the Satlaj, including the districts of 
Delhi, Cliirgaon, Rohtak, and Hissar, which were formerly 
attached to the North-West Provinces, is held by tribes, 
mainly Jats and Rajputs, of Hindu origin, most of whom, 
though some have become Muhammadans, have remained 
' Hindus. The same is the case in the central districts of, 
the Punjab to the north of Montgomery, from the Satlaj 
tefthe Chenab. In these parts many of the Hindus have 
- become Sikhs, who are also to be found in other parts of 
the Province, without changing in any material respect 
their Tribal Law'. The frontier districts, from Haztirah • 
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to Derah Ghazi Khan, are held by original Muhammadan .. 
tribes—Pathans in the north, Beluchis in the south. In 
the intermediate districts, comprising the old Rawalpindi 
Division on the north, and the Multan Division on the 
south, there is, as might be expected, a mixture of tribes, 
the great majority of whom are now Muhammadans, though 
most of tht'in were originally 1 lindus. 

It is impossibk; within the, limits of this article to attempt 
^any detailed account of the origin of the various tribes. 
Much interesting information on this point is to be found in 
Mr. Ibbetson’s Cimsus Report I'he general characteristic 
of them all is that the tie belw(‘en the members of the 
tribe is a belief in a descemt from a common ancestor. It 
is very improbable that this belief is absolutely true in the 
case of any tribe, but it is probable that it is partially true 
in the case of all—that is, in each tribe there has been a 
nucleus of families who really had a common ancestor, and 
outsiders who have been admitted into the tribe have 
become so completely absorbed into it that all trace of their 
foreign origin has been lost. 

A second characteristic common to all the tribes is that 
they are always stated by their tr.iditions to have come from 
other parts—in other words, that they were originally 
migratory. Whilst they were s( 5 , there could obviously 
be no idea of jiroperty in l.ind. But as soon as migration 
ceased and the tribe finally settled in a certain locality, it 
would W’ithin a very short period regard the land on which 
it settled as its owm exclusive propert). The first concep¬ 
tion of proprietary right would necessarily be a tribal one; 
the tribe had a right to hold the lands on which it settled 

\ 

against all other tribes. What w'ould be the rights of the 
tribesmen amongst themselves could only be so regulated* 
. by further social dev'elopments. What this process of 
development would naturally be, I have endeavoured-to 
show in my first chapter of “ d'ribal Law." It cannot be 
" supposed that there was ever a formal meeting of the 
C Whole tribe, at which the land was subdivided into villages* 
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an'd'the"villages allotted to different families, or groups o?^ 
families. What would naturally take place, and what—as*^ 
far as we can ascertain—generally did take place, would be^ 
that families, or groups of families, nearly related by blood, 

,would select the most favourable spots, build houses on' 
them, and cultivate the land jointly. Each collection of 
groups would soon cease—if it ever commenced—the 
practise of contributing its produce to a common stock for 
the whole tribe, and would be regarded as exclusively 
‘entitled to permanent possession of the cultivated land. 

' The waste lands would continue to be the common property 
'of all the groups of settlers. Hut in course of time these 
•,also would be demarcated. When this is done, the village 
'takes the place of the tribe as the social unit. No doubt 
there are parts of the Panjab--especially in the south-west 
—where many villages have been formed by enclosing in 
one boundary, and bringing together for administrative 
purposes, groups of settlers, unconnected by any tie of 
blood, who have broken up patches of waste land. But 
for every village in the Panjab a village pedigree table has 
been prepared, giving the names and descent of all the 
existing owners of land, and a history of the village from 
its foundation ; and, after making full allowance for myths 
or legends which must necessarily creep into such docu¬ 
ments, I think that it may be safely affirmed that taken as 
a whole they show that speaking generally in the Panjab 
the order of social development has been, not the individual, 

4 || 

the family, the village, and the tribe, but the tribe, the 
village, the family, the individual. P'or whilst our conclu¬ 
sion that the village was formed from the tribe can only be 
based on the circumstantial evidence afforded by the fact 
•that groups of villages, owned by men of the same tribe, 
with the same tribal customs, are found in one locality 
the P'irozpur District a single tribe thus owns over 
'I 1,000 square miles of country without a break), we have, 

. as regards the internal development of the village, the 
. direct evidence of the pedigree tables, which show th« 




and most frequently when there have been groups brj 
founders nearly related, the village was for some time after*. 
Its foundation held jointly; that when it was partitioned,,’- 
the partition took place according to descent from a common 
ancestor, and that where jiossession alone has taken the' 
place of ancestral shares as the measure of right, the change 
has been very gradual. 

I will not attempt any detailed (explanation of the organi¬ 
zation of the village community; to those who have served 
in India such an explanation would be superfluous—to 
,those who have not it would be unintelligible. I would, 
however, call attention to two most important bodies which 
are to be found in every village which has originated from 
a tribe, whatever may be its present state of development— 
whether it is still held jointly or on ancestral shares, or 
whether possession has become the measure of right—and 
these are the Banidare, or ‘‘ brotherhood,” consisting of all 
the male proprietors belonging to the same tribe, who are 
— or were—regarded as the arbiters to settle all disputes, 
and especially questions of customs ; and the wari.san yak 
jade,” who are the male descendants in the male line of the 
ancestor of^each family who first founded or settled in the 
village, and are the agnatic heirs'of every propVietor in that 
family, and as such have a power of control over his actions 
in dealing with the land which has descended to him from 
the common ancestor. 

1 have dwelt thus at length on the actual conditions of 
the holding of land in the Panjiib, because both in judicial, 
and in scientific inquiries, and also in dealing with political 
matters, it is essential that we should investigate and be 
sure of our facts before we attempt to apply theories or 
principles of law. If, as some suppose, a tribal state of 
society, or of occupation of the land by villages origina^pg 
in a tribe, has long since passed away—if, indeed, it ever 
existed at all—if the peasant proprietors of the Panjsib are* 
^ere groups of individuals formed into village communities 
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for administrative purposes, and bound together by no tie 
of blood, but onl) 1)) the tie of contiguity, then no doubt 
there would be no h il tribal oi customary law regulating 
their actions , and to att mpt to evoh c such a law for them 
from our own the ones and to aj)[)l) it through our courts, 
would be the graxist ol mist ikes If, on the other hand, 
it is the fact th it in the I\in).ib the land is still held by 
groups of men whose origin is tubal, and if the holding of 
the land is legulited b) jirinciph s so gtneril and so well 
under^'tood is to constitute i tribal oi customai) law, then 
to refuse to it cognise or gut tfftet to that law would be a 
mistake git.itti < \ ' n than the ont I hue just mentioned. 

That tht f.iets ,u( .is 1 hi\< stated them to be* is, I 
think, cltatl) pio\etl not onl} b\ the Pedigree Tables to 
which I ha\t itftiittl but also b) the Settlement Reports 
of evei} district in tlu Pani.ib 1 hat the succession to, 
and enjoMnent of, land is rtgiilattd b) well understood 
principles of vti) gtneril apphcabilit} is, I think, no less 
clear for it is obeious that without such principles the 
village communities must have fallen to pieces long ago. 
What, then, are these princijiles ^ In ni} “ Iribal Law I 
have* given m\ reasons for holeling that .ilthough the) ma} 
have point> in common with Hindu oi JMuhamnjadan Law, 
they can in no w i} be* *sud to be derived from those 
sources I he Hindu Law, even when stripped of the 
elaborations anel additions of the Brahmins relates to a 
later stage of sociil development, in which the* famil} is the 
unit, anel not the communit) oi tribe, and the family tie, 
though natuiall} m.iinly based on blood relationship, is 
a religious one cieated b) joining in the offering of the pind 
rather than by the tiaelition of agnatic descent from a 
common ancestoi ^ Aluhammadan Law, so far as it relates 
to inheritance would b) leceigni/ing female*s as heirs, and 
by making e.ich heir absolute owner ol the share assigned 
to him, utterl} elestio} all tubal holding of land in a very 

The members of tht. tamil) group are bapindahs,” not “ au&an 
Yakjadi ’ 
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short time Its principles could only be applied to a tiib6 
when It was still migrator), or at any rate, when the lands 
of the tribe belonged to the tribe as a whole, an 1 when the 
estate of the induidual to which the scheme of pirtition 
was to bt applied consisted onl) of a few dwe llino houses 
and mo\able propert) Wheiever in our own tune s m the 
Panjab mistaken leligious zeal has led a fimil) to declare 
that It would ahiele by the Muhammadan Law, and thit the 
Ka/i should li\ the sh.ues into which tin famil) lands 
should be divide el the result his been disistioiis Before 
the dates of the biiths anel de iths of \ uious members of 
the famil) on which the shires so greatly depend can be 
asce rt lined, and the shares fixed is the.\ stood at the date 
of the filling in ef the estate i sh irei is ceriiin tei die, and 
the sh.uers must be rec ist I his will occui ij^ un and 
.igain I hue ne\er m)se ll known ind 1 hue nevei met 
.ill) officer who h is known, i case in which I inde el piope rty 
his been duide.d imongst numerous hens aceoidmg to 
MuhumnieUn I iw In sheer elespaii the shire is will in 
the end an inge some comjiromise and c ill it Muh immidan 
Law but i suit to ippU thit 1 iw to i 1 ir^f f imil) estate 
with numerous hens is one to which i Chinee i) suit in the 
goeid old d i^s would be i model eii simplicity ind » xpedition 
Mthou^h the igiieultural tribes of the I’lnjib neier 
followed—and nevei he iid of except \ ^uel) b) name— 
Hindu or M ih unm lelan Liw, it w is eiiiK natural that in 
the eaily da)s of the British ii le the officers who had to 
admimsier the liw should have eonsideied tint theie was 
some presumption that these liws weie m foiet Not 
only would any foieigne r assume th it is the population 
could be classed as Hindu or Muhimmidan then fore 
these laws weie ipplie ible to the two sections of the 
population, but it must also be remembeied that eiur first 
Panjab officials came fioin [laits of India wheie these kiws 
were actually in force as the general law of the land But 
even in the earliest days heie was a consciousness that 
they were not the real law of the Panjab I he Civil Courts 
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.-were for a long time debarred from taking cognizance of, 
suits relating to land—which were made over to the Revenue 
Officers—and especially to the Settlement Officers—who 
were enjoined in deciding them to pay special regard to 
custom, and to refer cases to arbitration as much as possible. 
It was, however, inevitable that a considerable time should 
elapse before the truth as to custom could be really known. 
In our earliest s(*ttlcments the only attcMupt made to record 
custom—and it was probably the only one that could be 
, made—was to .iltach to the Record of Rights for each village 
a paper called the “ Wajib-ul-ar/.” or “things proper to be 
set forth,” in which a few of the most salient points of 
custom were record(“d in the midst of provisions relating to 
the collection of the Land Revenue and Administration 
generally. Rut tvhen these* first settlements had been 
comj)leted throughout the Prota'nce, it w'as realized that the 
customs regarding land were not special in particular 
villages, but w’ere common to large groups of villages and 
tribes. Accordingly \vhi;n thit Settlements came to be 
revised betw’een iiS6o and Mr. IL A. Prinsep—the 

then Settl(*ment Commissionc*r - instructed his officers to 
prepare the Records of Custom not for villages, but for 
groups and tribes, and the Records thus pnejiared were 
called the “ Riwaj-i-am, ’ or “ (ieneral Custom.s." The 
details of the jireparation w'ere left to the .Settlement 
Officers of the different districts—and w’e find many of the 
first Riwaj-i-iims not so full as could be wished. But the 
principle followed was the right one, and it was worked out 
by Mr. C. L. Tuppcir, then Assistant .Settlement Officer in 
Derah Ghd/i Khan, who in 1S73 prepared and, with the 
sanction of (iiovernmeni, circulated to all Settlement Officers 
a scries of questions, calculated to obtain information on all 
• the imj)ortant cu.stoms connected with the land. How the 
^ inquiries were made, and in what form the results for each 
' district in the Province are recorded, is stated in detail in 
my second chapter on “Tribal Law.” It must always be 






borne in mind that these Records, however carefully 
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pared^ do not themselves constitute the law , the true^ff 
Customary Law is the unwritten law, and the Records are,* 
merely evidence, th( valu(* of which varies considerably, as 
to what the law is. l>ut whate\er may be the value of 
the Records as regards details, thc) establish beyond 
doubt the broad fact that to ust the words of Sii Meredyth 
Plowden, a formtr head of thc ('hitf Court of thc Panjab — 
“there are in the rural parts of the Piovinre numerous 
groups of persons conn<cttd with the land who follow on 
most matters customary riiks which ,u( not identical with 
the rules of thi Hindu or of th( Miihamm idan Ltw ” 

These customar) ruh s do not constiiuti .1 t»cneral Com¬ 
mon L.iw for thc Pin).dj in the s( nse of thi Common Law 
of England iht) arc tht ruh s not of thr Pi o\ nice as a 
whole, but of Its diffinnt tribd gtoups Put on com¬ 
paring them W( find a great similant) on m iin points 
indicating ckarl} i trib il oiigm flic kej stone <»f them 
all IS the piinciph of ignatu sutci s‘'K n, which is based on 
thc stiong tubal fdlmg which is c \pn ss( d agiin and 
again in the answcis to epu stions of custom that “the 
land must not ka\( th» tube In accoidinci with this 
principh \\i find th.it fciniks an <il nost unntrsall) ex¬ 
cluded fioiu tin succession to t accstial land ind that in 
thc vci) few instincts vchich ma\ be s ud t<> In confined to 
certain Muh immad in tiibi s m which ftm.ilcs .ire usually 
married to a ne.ir .ignatt whtie the) succt ed m dt fault of 
male heirs, tlu) do so as .1 means of conve>ing thc property 
to another malt, taking themsthes little moie than a life 
interest \Vt find .ilso that even thc powtrs of a male 
owner o\ti the estate in his possession an limited ; he 
.cannot sell his land except for nccessit), and when he so 
sells It his nean st ignates have a right cT [ire-emption—a 
right in no way th lived from INIuh.Mnmulan Law', but based 
on the principle th.it the land must remain in the triiJts. 
Similarly, adoption—which is b) no means universally recog¬ 
nised even amongst Hindus—has no real connection with 
vthe ceremonial adoption of the Hindu Law Where the 
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custom exists at all it is merely one permitting a childless 
man to take one of his near agnates to live with him as a 
son, and as such succeed to his estate. To quote from 
another judgment of Sir Mcrcdyth Plowden, “ it is a com¬ 
mon feature of C'ustomary Law throughout the Province 
that no individual, whether or not he has male issue, is, 
under ordinary circumstances, competent, by his own sole 
act, to prevent the devolution of ancestral land in accordance 
with the rules of inheritance -that is, upon his male de¬ 
scendants in the m.ile line, if any, or failing them, upon his 
agnate kinsiiKm in order of proximity. 'I'he exercise of any 
power which wouUl prevent the operation of these rules, to 
‘ the detriment of the natural successors to ancestral land, is 
liable to be controlled by them, whether the act done be a 
partition or <i gift, or a .sale or mortgage otlujrwMse than for 
necessity, or an adoption." 

It was ‘•ome yeari. before the tnu- principles of the Cus- 
tom.iry Law were fully understood even by the Chief 
Court, and the earlier judicial d<tcisions to a great extent 
ignored the right of the agnates to control the acts of the 
individual I havt* d(*alt with this point at length in my 
second chapter in “ Tribal Law," and have shown that the 
change of view' has arisen solely from th(* discovery of new 
evidence, and is in no way due to the personal views of the 
Judges as to the expediency of maintaining or destroying a 
particular state of society. 

lint although political expediency cannot or should not 
affect the decisions of a ('ourl of Ju.stice, it is one which 
affects v(‘ry strongly th<* action of the b'xecutive Govern¬ 
ment. As I remarked in the beginning of this paper, whilst 
the L'hief Court has been occupied with considering the 
law or customary rules relating to the holding of land by 
tribal groups in the Panjfib, and has done much to prevent 
.tile land passing from them owing to the application to 
them of principles of law foreign to their true customs, the 
Executive Government has been occupied with the problem 
of how to prevent the land passing from them by the opera- 
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tion of economic laws. It v'icws, and I think rijjhtly, such ' 
passing as a very grave political danger. Yet how to pre¬ 
vent it is a very difficult problem indeed. It lij one which 
resembles in many points the problem of preventing the 
ruin of unthrifty people by money-lenders in England, which 
recently engaged the attention of a Committee of the 1 louse 
of Commons. It is <*asy to recognise th(; c’vil , it is easy to 
say that it must be put a stop to, but when we come to 
suggest practical riMneili(;s, we find ourselves met on all sides 
with difficulties w'hich seem insurmountable. W'hat remedies 
have been recommended by the Government of India, and 
w’hat orders have been passed by the Secretary of State for 
India, I am not in a position to know. Hut I think it is 
no breach of official confidence to say th.it when a portion 
of the jxipers were circulateil for opinion to particular 
officers, I notic<;d and entirely agreed with the view ex¬ 
pressed by Sir Dennis I'it/piitrick, th<; I aeut' nant-Governor 
of the Panjfib, that what we are r(;ally concerned with is the 
keeping of the kind in the h.intks of the agricultural tribes 
as a class , to keep hopelessly insob ent nulividu.ils in pos¬ 
session of petty holdings is a task bi-\ond our p')wer, and 
even if it were possible, the. iiolitic.il e\]jediency ol doing so 
is more than* doubtful .\t any rate, I would venture to 
sugirest th.iL befon* re.sorting to drastic measures in the 
supposed interest of individuals we should endeav’our to 
strengthen the position of thcj tribes as .1 body by legis¬ 
lating where necessary on the lines of the existing Customary 
Law. I have in my book giv(Mi my reasons for objecting 
strongly to any attempt to codify that law, but thc're are 
one or two points in connection with it on which I think 
that legislation might be undert.iken with .idvantage. I 
have said that it is very generally found to be the custom 
■ that an agriculturist cannot .sidl or mortgage his ancestral 
land, except for necessity \Vhethi;r it would be possible to 
frame a satisfactory legal definition of necessity may be 
doubtful, but I think that much litigation might be pre- 
' vented if it were provided that a proprietor whose pow'er of 
SERIES. VOL. VII. S 
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alienation is lestncted by Customary Law should give to 
some superior Rex enue Olhct i and through him to the 
agnates possessing the powei ol contiol notice of the pro¬ 
posed alienation and li th( Revenui Ollice weie empowered 
to inquire into the loni-fidt n iture of the f icts illeged as 
constituting the iKcessil> ind vvlieii the nteessity was 
established to give the i^nal( s in oppoi tunity of exeicising 
their ri^ht ol preemption I he Iiw ol pi( einption cer 

tainl) lequius iim ndnn nt It is tiut th it tht P inj ib Law 

Act in which it i eoniiintd does h cognise custom as 
regul iting tht txtieist ol iht light but it onl) expressly 
reiOv,nists whit I it^iiil i-.thi true louml itit)n of the right, 
agn itie 1 1 itionslnp in the u 1*^0 ol vill igt s held on 
anetstril shuts i pin ist vJuch his ^ivtn 11st to much 
litigition indtominv eiiont lus dt eisions It should ilso 
bt pioxidtd tint i person pos^essin^ tht ii^ht t)f pre 
emption shtmld bt entilleel t; t xtiei t tht ii^ht b\ pi\ment 
ol the fair mi ket \ due t)( the 1 ind It is contrii) to all 
pimeiplts tf Iiibil L i\x th it i sti in^t 1 shoultl be ible by 
meie poxvt i ol th purse i)> pi)m^ i line) piite even 
\\ht n this IS lixt d in ^ood 1 nth to t iki intt str d 1 ind from 
the ignitie htiis who iit iblt mil wilhn^ to pi) i fair 
price foi It I istl) thi 1 iw it^iidin^ moiigi^t b) con 
dition li sill should be ladiedl) imendt d or it pe dt el ilto 
gether in its pn sent loim it is wholl) unsuited to the 
agricultuiists ol tht P inj ib ind it compels tht Courts to 
pass dt t sions which woik cruel injustict, ind which the 
Juelges themstlvis hel to b< litth it an)thing, short of 
scantl ilous 

Whit 1 hivt entl ix 0111 tel thus to st ite mi), I think, 
be summit! up in the folloxxin^ biitl piopositions 

1 I hit spt ikin^ ^tnet ill) tin 1 ind m tht Panj.lb is 
still htlcl b) gioups ol peisint piopiietors, loiming village 

"'communities bound togethei b) the tic of agnitic kinship, 
and membeiship of a common tube 

2 That tht se gioups and communities follow in most 
matters, and particularl) in matters relating to land, neither 
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the Hindu not the Muhammadan Law, but custon^ary rules 
of their own 

3 That these custom ir) niks hue i tribal origin, and 
are based on the perfecth mi< It and consistent pnn 
ciple of ketpin^ the 1 ind in the tiibf b) i strict ruh of 
agnatic siiccc ssion 

4 Fhit It IS politic ill\ esiicdifiit th it tht 1 ind should 
r( main in tin poss< ssitm of th< s« iiibal ^loups ind that 
an) le^isl iti >11 \\1 ich ni i\ be undiitikcn with ic^ird to 
th( lend inditsownirs should b< lincttd to m untuning 
and stn ngth( nin^ the triK Custom in 01 liibil 1 iw 

Spice St IK K 1 el nuts in i (\ (11 ill 1 1 to the \tr) 
inttrt stilly (p < sti n of tli< ii^in nd ^r< wth of liw 
gent r lib which is n itui ill\ su,^^ l tl b\ i slu i\ oi tht 
Custom in I iw ol tlu Pin) lb I would int r 1 \ re mirk 
that I think th it in dt ding with it w sluniltl driw i git it 
distiiictu n bitwttn «.h< Ciinunil ind th Civ 1 I iw I he 
Cnmmil I iw in iv !i i\ ii^inil tl in tht Pith in Polestvs, 
which m Its tinn in iv li i\ 11^11 it 1 n i st ini itligtjus 
sinctuin t)i in iv 1 in it Iv ih piwti 1 th si t>n^ to 
tnforct obt dunce Jit in the wi ik but it ippi iis to mt 
thitwc hivt tv kit net tin ill suits th it ih< oii^in ol tht 
C ivd I iw tspctullv IS III IS It K^iilit s tlu licet ssion to 
and cn)ovintni oJ 1 ind is inl i! » usti in- i Liisiom formtd 
not b) eolltrlin*, intl 1 1 iboi itin^ th tl cis ons tif chiifs 
but b) th‘ public oj nnon <1 tlu bit tin ih od ^eiurilly. 
1 he diffcit ncc 111 tht tni^in til tin Cumin il in 1 tin Civil 
Law IS I think itiniikibl) illusttiltd in th ()1 1 lesta- 
ment \\ t find the Jtwish kin^s in inilteis tl Criminal 
Law puit lutoci Its tht) mike whit oidtis they please, 
and cnlorct tlu m is tht) pit ist tlu v pun sh irbitrinl) 
men who till) think destivc [iiinislnne nt tvin though no 
positive order mi) hive been dis b )cd I ht ) si) to 
their young me n, 1 ill upon him and the) 1 ill upon 
him without even the form oi i tiiil Hut in civil 
jnatters they arc pov^crlt ss l^and cmnot even be taken 
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up for public purpose on payment of most ample com-.'f 
•pensation against the will of its owner. King Ahab can*, 
only overcome the opjjosition of Naboth by the Oriental' 
expedient of a false criminal charge. 

But whatever may be the origin of law, civil of 
criminal, it a[)]>cars to me clear that the first conception of 
property in land is that of tribal property. We find this 
not only in India, but also amongst the Scotch clans, and 
Irish septs, ami the tribes of the islands of the South 
Pacific. It is only a natural development that the tribal 
idea should be succ(*cded by the family idea, and that the 
latter in its turn should give place to the idea of individual 
ownership. It would be \ain and mi.schievous to attempt 
to reston* by legislation a social condition that has passed 
away, or even to arrest natur.il developim-nt. I have little 
faith in the modern .schemes of “Socialism” or “ Collec- ’ 
tivi.sm,” which appear to me schemes for restoring under 
another name a tribal state f)f society. On the other hand^ 
much mischief is done by an inability or refusal to recognise 
a social state different from that in which we live ourselves, 

1 believe that we did much mischief in Scotland, and much 
more in Ireland, whim we failed to recognise the joint pro¬ 
prietary titles of the clans and septs, and turni'd the chiefs 
into English landlords, I believe, too, that much of our 
trouble with uncivilized tribes iii the present day arises 
from attempts to enforce rights to tribal lands which 
Englishmen belie\ e themselves to have acquired from 
individuals who were by tribal custom quite incapable of 
making any valid gr.int. I bidieve that in the Panjdb we 
shall do serious mischief both socially and politically if, by *' 
failing to understand thi' true stati* of rural society in that 
Province, and ignoring the Customary Law which keepa 
that society together, we help to break up the village com- ' 
munities and to transfer their lands to strangers. Even if ' 
it be true that such a change is inevitable, it would be,a..,^ 

• • • dtV. 

great misfortune if the responsibility for it could be justry|;.’ 
laid on the British Government. ^ 



THE NECESSITY FOR SANITARY 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM IN INDIA. 


By C. W. MacRukv, Ed., d.imi. C\mi 5 ., 

Late Sanitary Commissionei for the (iovornnicnt of Bombay. 

Tiil area of British India is a little over j .J, million square 
miles (1.553.9-25), and contains 53,903.700 inhabited houses, 
being.in the proportion of 34 to each square mile. 

By the last census the total population was about 287^ 
millions (287,289,7.^3). the av<;rage density being at the 
rate of 185 persons to the square mile, riie three most 
densely populated provinces are Oudh with 513 persons, 
Bengal with .^73 persons, and the North-West Provinces 
''with 413 jx-rsons to the sc[uare mile. 

Travancore and Cochin .x\erage 385 persons, and the 
British districts ol Madras 252 persons tv) the square mile. 
There are 75 towns in India with a popul.ition exceeding 
50,000, 29 of them having a population e.xceeding 100,000, 
and 6 a population exceeding 200,000. 

In 1891 the largest of these was Bombay City and 
island, which, including the cantonment, had a population 
of 821,704, ctimposed of all the races, nationalities and reli¬ 
gions in the world, the vast majority of whom are living on 
sewage-sodden and water-logged soil in dark, ill-ventilated 
and overcrowded “ chawls ”—notoriously the fons ct origo 
of the unhealthiness of the city, of which about half is 
undrained. 

The sanitary fieUl in such a vast area, and among such a 
teeming population, is immense, but practically it lies fallow, 
because Salits populi has not )et become Snprema lex in 
Uidia. Plague is not a new visitor to India; there have 
been outbreaks of it in the Kumaon Hills in recent years, 
without either having caused a panic or spreading to other 
districts. The Rajpootaiia outbreak in 1836 was said to 
have originated from infected bales of cloth brought by 
^nias from Guzerat, and the disease appears to be 
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endemic in the valley of the Tigris and vicinity of Bagdad • 
and Western Arabia. Its source, however, is comparatively 
of little consequence, the important point being the condi¬ 
tions of filth and overcrowding which are well known to 
favour its exi.st<;ncc and spread. If these conditions are 
successfully dealt with, [dague will disappear as certainly as 
typhus fever has practically been suppressed in this country 
by improved sanitation. Cleanliness, free ventilation, and 
sunlight arc* unfailing remedies against filth and overcrowd¬ 
ing with all their accomi)anying evils. The* methods of 
precaution and i)revention as regards plague and tyjihus 
fever are nniiatis }uutaiidi‘\ prjictically the same. 

The plague-stricken should be encouraged and r<*com- 
mended when possibh: to vacate houses or rooms in which 
the disease apj>ears, and to apply for medical aid, ])rovided'' 
for them, on the very first signs of illness But they should 
not be annoyed and worried by int'-rfering with the privacy 
of their hom(is in searching for cases and removing them 
nolens vo/ens to isolation hospitals d'host' having proper 
and suitable accommodation should b<‘ tre.ited in their own 
houses. It is questionable w'hether anything but mischief 
has resulted from tht‘ philanthro])ic but ill-advised and 
mistaken steps tak(*n to coerce and drive the people instead 
of leading them in a kind and sym])athetic maniK-r in their 
dire distress and suffering Th(‘ .attempts to mitigate theS 
pestilence were no doubt well meant, but they w’cre aggra¬ 
vated by the terror of the police, and rendered Government 
and their officials odious to all classes of natives. No 
people in the w’orld w'oiild have .stood so w'ell .such an in¬ 
terference with their social life, besides the danger that the 
only available agency might possibly make the occasion 
one of profit to them.selves. The inconsistency of imposing 
land (piarantinc, an objtictionable and impracticable measure 
^f protection against disease, has been a matter of surprise 
to all modern sanitarians, because it has been for many years 
persistently denounced as an absurdity by the Home and 
Indian Governments through their chosen delegates 
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Euiiipean sanitary conferences. Such a retrograde step 
in sanitary administration has never before been made, and 
•the mischief in many ways it has caused is incalculable. The 
Venice Convention has apf)arently been abrogated in the 
case of the steamer Bhaudara. from Kurrachee, on board of 
which 1,000 persons were confined at Zanzibar for fourteen 
days without any sickness occurring among them, according 
to a report in the Timtw of January 11 last. The people 
have been intensely irritated by the measun's adopted to 
suppress the plague, which have caused great discontent and 
several serious disturbanc«‘s with their lamentable results. 
Had the declared policy in n^gard to epidemics in former 
years been followed. ,iU this mischief, as well as a large and 
needless expenditure of money, would hav<* been avoided, 
and undoubtedly much good would hav(* bt'en done. The 
untold measure of human misi^ry and suffering, the loss of 
life, and the in)ur\ to trade consetpient on the plague 
epidemic, which has so unhapjiily [prevailed in Western 
India for more than two years, will not. however, prove an 
unqualifii'd evil should it lead to the pLicing of preventive 
medicine in its legitimate position in our Indian limpire 

The official machinery for the jirotection o( the public 
health in InjHa is defective, inasmuch as the State does not 
sufficiently recognise sanitary science as a guide and ally in 
the prevention of disease. It is, therefore, by no means 
premature that this importafTt fact should be made known, 
and no ajiology seems necessary for endeavouring to point 
out evils and grievances, the sources of which demand 
’ immedi.ite removal. 

In fighting the battles of disease, it may with rea.son be 
asked, why .should the medical profession not be trusted to 
do*its own work w'ithout being ham})ered by civilians or 
superseded by military men in times of epidemics in India, 
especially under conditions of panic ^ This clearly shovPs 
that there is a want of confidenct* in medical and sanitary 
science. For instance, a 'lombay civilian, without any 
jfpparent qualification as a sanitarian, w'as appointed to 
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superintend plague operations, with a salary and allowJSices;'^' 
according to grade and service, equal to the pay of from ■ 
eight to thirteen medical officers. It may be permitted to 
doubt if the services of a single civilian, however eminent, 
are worth more than a dozen medical men. Rs. 3,800 plus 
Rs. 200 a month travelling allowance would command the 
services of two or more of the most celebrated sanitarians 
in Europe, whose observations and reports would be in¬ 
estimable; to the public and posterity. What can be the 
scientific imjjortance of the reports of Bombay Commis¬ 
sioners or of Assistant-C'ollectors ? The Indian Medical 
Service, for some unknow n reasons, has been considered 


unworthy of being represented on the Plague Commission, 
of which one of the civilian members will have to sit in judg¬ 
ment partly on his own procet'dings, as he officiated for a 
time as Plague Commissioner in the Presidency of Bombay. 

The follow’ing extract from a communication lately 
received by me from one of the ablest, most earnest and 
energetic officers in H.M.’s Indian Medical Service will 
give some idea of the difficulties and discouragements with 
which medical officers have to contend in the discharge of 
thpir onerous duties in Wi'stern India, and my own long 
experience confirms every word of it. Infer ajia he says : 

“ \Vc doctors do all the sla’ve work, an<l the Assistant-Collector, be he 
ever so junior, gets all tiu' credit, though all he may do is to sit in his 
office and sign pajicrs. 'I'he following is my own experience. In September, 

1897 ,1 was .sent to K-, where plague was very bad indeed, to take over 

charge from a Jlrahmin, Suigeon-Iaeutcnant-. I naturally endeavoured 

at once to get all the plague bundabust as putca as I could. The 

Assistant-Collector, however, -, did not approve of my objecting to* 

and altering arrangements which had been instituted by him and-, 

and this, too, though a .Surgeon-Major had been sent down to report 
on the arrangements then m force, and had condemned them out and 
out. Indeed it was owing to his report that I was hurried off from B—to 

K- The attacks varied then from 30 to 35 a day on the average, and 

the deaths from 23 to 30 a day on the average, the census population 
Wing 12,086 I'hings were then so bad, and 1 felt having anything to do 
with the plague opeiations in the town so great a responsibility, that I 

wrote to-that unless-'s opposition were stopped I would have 

to ask to be transferred—a grave step you will understand for one just. 
transferred to plague duty. Government had to intervene, and then I 
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^]fny own way, and eventually I got the whole anrangements of K- town ; 

and tallages into my hands, medical, financial and administrative. That, 

of course, wa^only in practice , in theory I was serving under-(then 

under four years’ service as against my eight years), and afterwards under 

an Assistant-Collector, < ailed -, who was under two jcars’ service. 

After the intervention of (Jovernment,- sulked, and satisfied himself 

in finding fault. - was a good thap, and we worked well together. 

He recognised that -- (an 1 M.S man junior to me attached to the 
plague column) and I had borne the brunt of the fight and left me to my 
own devices. 'J'he Collector —, having visited me at K —, said 
he was satisfied that I knew what I was about, and let me have my own 

way almost entirely. Then - — fame on the scenes first from S-, 

where he had reajieil the credit which I have heard really belonged to 
—, and rearranged the whole bundabust. He wanted to take every¬ 
thing but the actual rare of the sick out oi the bands of the doctors, and 
■did so in the villages, but I believe the ( ollcctor objn led to my being dis¬ 
turbed in K-town, and theie 1 lemained till the end almost. The 

K-Taluka was then dnided into five disliicts, eai li under a European 

officer. One was undei , the .'\ssistant-Colle< toi , one under -, 

the Forest Officer, and three were under militarj officers, who were 

promptly made ist (Jlass .Magistrates with suinmary powers R-and 

I had been made onl> and i 'lass .Magisiiates, and of (uurse without sum¬ 


mary powcis 

“These officers tame in due course, and one, a subaltern in one of the 
Hombay icginicnts, having no picvious actjuaintance with plague, proposed 
a scheme for dealing with it within a fortnight of his having taken over 
charge, 'rhis did not meet with the Ctillecloi’s approval, on which the 
subaltern plot ceded to sulk .Vnothei Staff Corps officei, a Captain, con¬ 
sidered It within his right to dcteimine who should and who should not be 
discharged froifl hospital 1 should havc.mentionetl that each of these 
plague-officers was jiruvided with a huspiral assistant to give him pro. 
fessional advice regarding what weie and what wcie not plague cases It 
never seemed to occui to the authorities that a Staff Corjis officer and 
hospital assistant perfoimed the duties a doctor was able to perform for 
himself. IMague is a disappointing disease, but 1 have cveiy reason to be 
satisfied with ray work at K— - On Novembei 50 of last year, 1S97, I 
announced K- - free, and 11 h.is leinained jiractKall) a year clear, though 
for some months bark the villages round have been badly infected. What 
between the way we have been dealt with regarding plague, and the eternal 
stoppage of leave, the I.M.S. is getting very discontented. It seems to 
be the idea that doctors ('annul nossibly have administrative powrer, and 
.must therefore have eithci a military ofiicer or civiliari, no matter how 
junior, to direct their energies into the iirojier channels.” 


The evident inordl of all this confusion and mismanage¬ 
ment is that the Indian Medical Service contains ample 
.'organizing resources within its own ranks, and whert it is 
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emancipated from the shackles imposed largely by clerically- ‘ 
drained civilians, it may be trusted with the performance of 
its own duties, which, as it is well known, paved the way 
for the foundations of our Indian Empire. Hut if young 
civilians are to be entrusted with such duties in addition to 
their own it would be necessary that they should be required 
to attend a course of k-ctiires on the elements of hygiene 
before leaving this country in order that they might be able 
somewhat to appreciate its principles and practice ; and if 
now and then in their leisure hours at Cutchery they re¬ 
freshed their memories with Indian histor)’, they would find 
it recorded that it was throw'h the inlluence of a medical 
man that the site for the first Hritish factory in Hengal was 
granted to the old com[)any and that through similar 
favours obtained in other parts of India through the in¬ 
fluence of the profession, the thin end of the wedge was 
inserted towards gradually establishing our power through¬ 
out India : but all this is well-nigh forgotten by the present 
generation, and gratitude is now almost an unknenvn virtue 
amongst us. 

The Indian Medical Service must have its duties and 
position more strictly defined if it is to continue to attract a 
superior class of men For example, what can be more 
absurd and irritating than to have one’s annual report — 
after being written with considtTabk* c.ire and labour - 
criticised and reviewed by a young layman who happens to 
be an Ibider-Secretary to Government, and is empowered 
to expunge any portion of it should it be disapproved by 
any other department ? This has occurred within my own 
experience, and that of my late distinguished predecessofT, 
which clearly proves that at present the free discussion of 
public health questions by exjierts, who ought to be the 
best judges of such matters, is not to be tolerated. 

^ The Sanitary Department is a mere shadow of what it 
ought to be. To be efficient its strength must at least he 
doubled, jf only to control and supervise vaccination work, 
which*, if carried out at all, should be done well. Nothing 
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has more injured the cause of vaccination than dishonest 
and inefficient work. Collectors, even here, intermeddle by 
making a pretence of inspecting Taluka vaccinators’ registers, 
simply to dispUi) their authority, and to show the natives 
that they are paramount in their districts. It is difficult to 
convey, in words, an .idcquate idea of the blessings con-* 
ft'rred on India by means of Jenner’s discovery, which, it is* 
only just to state, is infiniteh better applifjd and appreciated 
in the cities of Bombay and Kurrachee and many other 
places in India than m some parts of England at the 
[jresent time. I'he system, howev(‘r, is not by any means 
perfect. There arr m.iny weak points in it w'hich require 
the most careful consideration and attenti(»n f'or instance, 
the control .md supervision of vaccination m all Feud.i- 
tory States .should bi- absoliiteK in the hands of Govern¬ 
ment. This has bc-en, in v.iin, repeatedly urged as a 
precautionary m<\isure of self-defence in the interests of 
our own fellow-snbjc*cts 'I'he st.indard of excellence of 

\accination as a [irotective against smallpox ran only be 
properly judged by an e.xpert, hence the importance of^ 
seeing that Iri/uory work is thoroughly honest and efficient, 
as it is seldom people take the trouble to get themselves re- 
v.iccinated •Without rari'ful inspection and testing of lymph, 

•k 

and comparing the results of operations on children’s arms 
with the records of vaccinators and \ illage registers, returns 
and figures are a delusion and a snare, as they give merely 
a sense of false security against the rav.iges of the most 
loathsome of diseases. In .iddition to the good work 
of vaccination done by the Sanitary Department, it is right 
to mention that the improvi’ment in vital and mortal 
statistics effected of late year.s Is iliu* to the care and atten¬ 
tion of the Deputy Sanitary CommissioniTs. in whose offices 
the Births and Deaths Registers are comiiiled from the ver¬ 
nacular returns received thiough the different departments*. 

The inspection of tovvais and villages as regards water- 
supplies, drainage, and conservancy, conferring with local 
authorities, and writing careful.reports on these important 
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subjects take up a great deal of the time of sanitary officers, 
but it is to be regretted that the results of their clTorts in 
this^direction cannot be said to be so successful as that of " 
their statistical and vaccination work, because little or no 
attention is ever given to their reiterated recommendations 
and suggestions, which, in fact, are not unfrequently treated 
with sneering disdain by officials deplorably ignorant of what 
hygiene and sanitary science has done to ameliorate human 
environments, improve health, and prolong life. 

Truth in this case may seem stranger than fiction, but 
though bitter, it may prove more wholesome than a policy 
of iaisscc Janr on tlu' subjc*ct. 'J'he old order of things 
must, in the course of time, pass away. Exposing a public 
evil is often half its cure, and the discovery and remov^al of 
its cause should lead to satisfactory results and the good of 
the greatest number. 

Sanitation in India should not be left to the whims of 
local governments and municipalities, but controlled and 
carried out directly by the Imperial Government, thereby 
securing efficiency and economy as well as unity and uni¬ 
formity. The home system might with advantage form the 
basis ot a scheme for .Sanitary Reform in India, with the 
necessary modifications in regard to area and population. 

The question of caste is a most important one in the 
training and appointment of .sanitary inspectors. No one 
whose religious views or prejudices regarding contact with 
noxious matter intervene should be appointed. Each muni¬ 
cipality should have one or more trained inspectors as may 
be considered necessary under the orders and direction of 
the Civil .Surgeon or Health Officer, with an adequate 
conservancy establishment. In non-municipal towns, and 
groups of villages, the supervision of sanitary inspectors 
should be entrusted to the Divisional Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioner, who would be held responsible by the head . 
of his own department, that the sanitation of the different 
areas is receiving careful attention. 

The Sanitary Commissioner with the Government pC-. 
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India should be consulted on all sanitary projects and** 
schemes before being carried out, and during his annual 
tours could satisfy himself on the spot in regard to local 
conditions and needs. 'I'he sanitary engineering should be 
devised and conducted by fccia/ists, not by men who have 
been digging canals or dumping metal on roads most of 
their time, and who ha\e suddenly set themselves up as 
amateur sanitar)' engineers. As a rule ordinary civil 
engineers are no more fit for sanitary work than general 
medical practitioners are for the duties of health officers, 
without special study and training. The real and pressing 
want for India is a scientific corps of men, invc'sted with 
sufficient power, to regulate and amend the willing efforts 
of judiciously constitutes! district aiithoritiC'., and controlled 
by a Hoard or Council at Simla c'f such administrative 
capacity and skill as would constitute tlumi fit representa¬ 
tives of modern sanitary .sciemee and engineering. 

'I'he abolition of the Bomb.iy and Madras ( ommanders- 
in-Chief would seem to indic.ite the advisability of the 
Governors of these Presidc'iicies being replacc:d by 
Lieutenant-Governors similar to He.ngal, the Punjab and 
North-west Provinces, the area and population of each of 
these provinces being much greater than that of either 
INIadras or [>omba\, .should form'a just basis of comparison 
for administrative purposes. 'I'he savings in Councils, 
Military Secretarms, A. I).C ’.s. Body Guards and Bands, 
and excessive office establishments, would [)rove to be very 
considerable, as such expe-nsive and superfluous trappings 
are di.spensed with by Lieutenant-Govi’rnors 

There is no reason to fear that either Madras or 
Bombay would in any way suffer by the change of mere 
designation from Prc;sidency to Province, or would not be 
quite as efficiently ruled by an experienced Lieutenant- 
Governor, as by the* prescjnt costly and showy system, apd 
the economy effected would be* so much contributeil towards 
averting famine and epidemics by extension and improve¬ 
ments in irrigation and sanitation. It is difficult to under^t^ 
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' stand the necessity for a military secretary when the 
Governor is a civilian, and has no military functions to 
discharge. It may be urged in behalf of the Councils that 
they are required to direct and instruct Governors sent out 
from home without any cxj)erience of the work for which 
they are so handsomely remunerated by the State; but 
this surely would seem an irresistible argument for the 
abolition of both Governors and Councils, and the sub¬ 
stitution of Lieutenant-Governors experienced in Indian 
administration. Reform in this re.spect is .so obviously 
called for, that it cannot be much longer delayed, and it is 
hoped that in the interests of public health the Sanitary 
Department will be made something more than a name, 
and permitted to do its own work without the interference 
of other departments as has heretofore been the case. 
For the information and guidancti of these departments, I 
may cite the ancient proverb quoted by JMiny—‘LAV 
idfi'a crept dam ” 
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A MAHOMEDAN UNIVERSITY. 


Bv Salaiiui'Din Kih’da Bumisii, ii. (<)\o\.). 

Tjie death of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan —the prophet and 
apostle of Moslem rejiuenescence---is indeed a ^real blow 
to the Moslem community , but though his commanding 
figure is reino\ed by death, yet the impulse communicated 
by him to education and reform is of a sufficiently enduring 
character. 

His life reminds one of the life ol the c(;lebrated Cassio- 
dorus. Like the MinisU-r of I heodorie, he stood at the 
confines oi two ages; like him he witnessed the close of 

one epiich and the beginning of amither But as the 

resemblance is striking, so is the difference. While with 
C'assiodorus the learning ol Rome w.is buried in the 
monastery, VMth .'^)ed Ahmed the fusion of Eastern and 

Western tiilture was brv»ught into the forum lie toiled 

incessantl) .it the social regeneration ol his countrymen, 
and, consciously ()r nnconsciou.sly. moved along the path of 
reform which was opened by Goetlu, followed by Heine, 
and imitated by others of lesser note, lie worked for the 
liberation of luim.mity, “ the deliVer.mce ol nu n from in¬ 
herited nsag»‘ and rigid ,md uiKiuestion.ibli* law.” 'I'o 
dethronij the uncompromising .ind inlle.vible l.iwgiver 
custom, w'hich exercises .i more [lowiTlul influence in the" 
East than in the West, to adapt himself to circumstances 
and to be abreast of the march of civili/.ition , this was the 
burden ol his lile-long te.iching. 1 hat <it the outset he 
was deenmd a setter-forth of strange things, is true ; but, 
like every’ moral te.icher, he has overcome the re.si.stance, 
and strongly impressed the generation with his personality'. 
To measure with any precision the imperceptible and subde 
influence which a reformer must exercise on his contem¬ 
poraries, is indeed impossible ; but whatever may have 
been the merit of his political and religious teaching, we 
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must hand him the palm for giving a successful start' to'' 

^Moslem education on a European basis, and for sweeping 
* • 

away the accumulated cobwebs of superstition which hung 
round Islam. 


"When Syeil Ahmed Khan began his career of reform, 
his path was strewn with innumerable difficulties, and 
pessimists might have been induced to inscribe Ichabod ! 
Ichabod • at the gates of Islam : but, at the end of his 


stewardship, \vi‘ contemplate with jdeasure the dangers 
dispersed ami a promisf; of a fair journey. 

Education, he thought, would be the panacea for the 
social and intellectual distcanpers under which the Moslem 
community was labouring With unremitting ardour he 
worked for the education of his ro-rehgionists, and succeeded 
in founding the Aligarh ('ollege which, at the outset. 


earned for him intense unpojiulanty ; for it was based on a 
European system of education. 

As decad(‘s rolled on his work ajipeared in truer and 
clearer light, and won the applause and atlmiration which 


at first it failed to do. Indeed, to-day the college numbers 
about five hundred students from all parts of India ; and 
the Syed had the satisfaction of seeing the triumph of his 


labour. 


He keenly felt for the degratlation of the Moslem com- 
munity,and was never tired of impressing upon his 2)eople the 
fact, that it was simjdy due to their own inactivity and ajvathy, 
that the light of Moslem learning, which shone so brightly 
through the dark days of the Middle Ages, was quenched, 
and the voice of the professors which resounded in the 
lecture-rooms at D.unascus and Baghdad, Cairo and 
Cordova, was silenced. Large-minded and broad-minded 
as he was, yet reverence for Islam was deep-rooted in him, 
and the lesson taught by him, that the more the Moslems 
departed from the spirit of Islam the nearer they approached 
their fall, ought never to be wasted on them. 

Other Moslem writers have followed the Syed’s footsteps ;■ 
^nd the poet Hali—a professed disciple of the Syed—has' 
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brought home to-the Moslems of India the sense of their 
shame and sorrow, and has put the picture of their condi¬ 
tion in bold relief by raising before their intellectual vision 
the deathless might and majesty of their past. 

If, indeed, their empire has gone beyond recall, there is 
no reason why th(‘y should not'becomf; an important element 
in the British [‘'inpire and occupy an honourable position 
in the republic of letters. 

Whatever other faults the early Moslems ma) have had, 
they were essentially tolerant and essentially literary. 
Learning was their pride While the world around them 
was guided by smaller passions and stirred by meaner 
impulses, they devoted themst-lves to higher callings and 
nobler pursuits of l{‘arning The sons of th»* desert were 
lost in the men of letters of B ighdad and CordovM The 
innumerable colleges and libraries were the striking feature 
wherever was unfurled the banner of Islam. 'I'he Madrassas 
of Baghdad, of Kufa, and Bassora, have been rightly com¬ 
pared to modern Universiii(!s,'" since .ill the science then 
known was taught then*. As the subject is not altogether 
without interest, we ma\ take a cursory view of education 
among the MosU*ms of different p.irts of tin* world at 
different times. It is geni'r.ally mentioned by Arabic his¬ 
torians that the first Madnissa ([ilace of study) was founded 
at B.aghdad in the* year 450 of the Hegir.i (a.d. 1066) 
.by the celebrated Ni/am-al-mulk. 'Phis st.itement has 
led some European writers to assert that the first Arabian 
Academy, or C'ollege, was established by that vizier. The 
idea which they attach to the.se words is not, however, 
very clear. If they mean that an academy or a college is 
, an institution which students must frequent that they may 
obtain their degree’s, they are wrong in supposing Madrassas 
to be the first establishment of the kind , and if they 
add that the academies were civil foundations endowed • 
! with real estates, and containing chambers or cells in which 
the students lodged, they are still wrong in the date, for, 

* Marrast, “ La Vie Byzantine,” p. 321 
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j according to a very good authority, a Madrassa was founded^: 
.‘at NishapClr for Abu Ishjik-al-Isfaraini, the celebrated , 
Shahte doctor and professor, who wc know died a.ii. 418.* 

The love of study in the Moslem Empire, penetrated the , 
, higher as well as the lower strata of society. I'he literary 
patronage and munificence of Harun and Mamun and 
I Hakam have bijcome a watchwonl and proverbial among 

ff 

^the Moslems, but they were not the only C'aliphs who 

* t 

^ encouraged learning. It was the exception not to do so. 
^'To mention .1 few The C^laliph Mustansir founded a 
.college calh'il Mustansiriah, .ind added a library to it, which 
contained, according to a historian, 80,000 volumes.t In 
■ A.11. 343, Abu Nasr-.Sabur, son of .\rdeshir, founded an 
institution for liter.iry .ind scientific purposes, and gave to 
it a large library of which mention has been made in I bn 
Athir, Imad-ed-din Ispahani and Ilandari. 

It is relilted by the historian Kemal-ed-din, that when 
Murtedi-ed-Daul.ih, Prince of Aleppo, was forced to leave 
Aleppo, his palace was s.icked in his absence, and, among 
other things, «i large number of books, richly bound, were 
taken. It is further noted that the catalogue of the books 
. was in his own handwriting. 

Ahmed Askalani, the historian, speaking of the famous 
grammarian Mahomed I'iruzabadi, authi^r of the Kamus, 
S4ys that he w.is so passionatel)- fond of his books that he 
would never travel without carrying a large number with 
him. In Spain pre-eminently it w’as that the Moslem learn¬ 
ing flourished most exuberantly ; and we must remember 
the words of a gre.it author that “ the whole civilization of 
Mahomedan Spam w.is es.sentially Arabian.”! 

Interesting as the subject is, we shall not stray off into a 
discussion on the Moslem learning in the past, although it 
is by recalling the past that we can inspire in them a 

# 

* “ Ibn KhaUikan,'’ Slane’b Translations. Introduction, pp. xxvii-xxviii 
vol. i.; seu Wnsicnfcld, “ Die Academien der Araber.” : 

1 Quatreniere, “Melanges d’Histoire,” pp 1-39. There is a splendid, 
account of learniftg among the Moslems. 

‘ t Freeman, “ Saracen Conquest,” p. 135. 
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^keener taste and a livelier enthusiasm for study. Sir Syed*s*l. 
;^ibunding of the Aligarh College touched tlie chord which ' 
i,liad lain silent for centuries. The Moslems responded to 
Jiis clarion, and the very success of the institution is a 
guarantee of the fact that the efforts o( a noble life had not 
• been wasted on a barren soil. That the tide of education 
has set in, in the Moslem community, is further proved by 
the recent proposal to found a M.ihoined.m University, 
thus crowning the edifice reared by our late lamented 
leader. To those interested in the welfare of the Moslem 
•coinmunit} no news could have given greater [ileasHre and 
■deeper satisfaction. At this juncture, when the Moslem 
society of India is restless with new ideas and new aspira¬ 
tions, the proposal is indeed “glad tidings of great joy.” 

It would be an undoubted means of diffusing .imong them 
the education, which, in spite of the efforts of S)ed Ahmed 
Khan, is at a very low ebb. Sir Henry Maine, in a paper 
.which he read before the C'alcutta l^iiversity, said : “It is 
very difficult for aii) people to feel self-respect if they have 
no pride in their own annals," but he also W'cnt on to say 
that this fetiling is too ajil to be exaggerated for the worse, 
■ft is, how'ever, difficult to see why it should be injurious.'^ 
Even .1 pure»fancy picture evolved out of the brain of the 
writer, is productive of some g<jod effect, in st) far as it lays 
before the people an ideal to be cherished, adored, and 
imitated. The foundation of a Mahomedan University in 
■India will at once recall to the Mahcimedans their own 
■ seats of learning in the past, and w ill be an incentive to 
■distinguish themselves again and once more climb back to 
the intellectual eminence from which they seem to have 
•hopelessly fallen. The experiment is at all events worth 
,the trial. The number of Mahomedan students who pass 

the examination of the Indian Universities is infinitesimal 

w 

compared to their Hindu brethren , and it might perhaps 
■ 5 )e said that the Indian Universities have done but little 
^owards-the furtherance of knowledge amongst the Moslems. 

* Maine, *• Village Communities,” p. 289. 
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Apart from this consideration, which might not easily com* 
mend itself to our Hindu brethren, there are others which 
well deserve reflection and deliberation. Not the most 
devoted and loyal son of the Indian University will be. 
prepared to deny that there is ample room for modification 
and reform in the present regime of education, and indeed, 
what could be more desirable than to establish a University 
on a better and more liberal basis : a university which 
should not only train the intellect, but also form the character 
of its students ? 

Indian Universities, unlike Oxford and Cambridge, are 
merely examining bodies , anti, consequently, from the 
nature of the things, the stutlenls are deprived of the social 
advantages which constitutt* the most attractive, and per- 
haps the most important side of the life at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

The majority of the mtm of this century who have played, 
and are playing, .i consj)icuous role in the political and 
religious world, are drawn from one or other of these 
universities, where, was trained, if not learnt, their “high 
seriousness,” which rendered th<;m fit for high vocations 
and high destiny, besides the advantage^^ which a teach¬ 
ing university affords to Its stiuh'iits, the Indian blniversities 

( 

are so worked that speci.di/ation is practically impossible, 
and to this is due the* paucity of distinguished .scholars of 
which the Indian University can boast. I'o remedy these 
very evils, and to give greaUn* facility and sco[)e to the 
Moslems for (*ducation, the idea of founding a Mahomedan 
University has been conceived. Should the scheme be 
realized, the Mo.slem .si'hools and colleges will be affiliated 
to it, and the university will become the primary focus of 
Moslem learning in India. 

Its beneficial effects will indeed be immeasurable and 
incalculable. It would create greater unity and greater 
harmony between the Moslems of different parts of India; 
it would awaken interest in the study of Oriental languages, 
which, of late, has been sadly neglected ; by modelling itself.,' 
on Oxford it would furnish opportunities of specializa^oil^ 
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' and (what is of great moment) political education would 
' follow in the wake of social education. 


Some objections to the proposal have been suggested. 
Some think that it would be barren of any good ; others, 
that it would intensify the differences which already exist 
between the Hindus and the Mahomedans. We need 


hardly pay any serious attention to the first objection, but 
the second demands some consideration. It is a melan¬ 


choly fact that differences exist between Hindus and 
Mahomedans , but these discordant passions ar<i not likely 
to be inflamed by the foundation of a Mahomedan Uni¬ 
versity. 'I'he only power which can hush the discords 
and com})ose the differences is education, and any attempt 
to further it. is a step towards better feeling and better 
mutual understanding. When education has widened the 


range of sympath) and broadened the spirit of tolerance, 
then alone the idolatry of time-honoured institutions and 
customs will completel) ce.ise, and Hindus and Mahomedans 
will look upon themselves as one and the same people. ' 
But, indeed, this is one of the pious visions which high 
souls dream. It is as beautiful .ind brilliant as the dreams 


of a parliament of man, a federation of the world and 
universal peace . dreams very beautiful and brilliant, but 
nevertheless too dim and tO() distant to be real for many 
generations to come 

The cost of the University has been estimated at ten 
lakhs of rupees; and subscriptions have been invited. 
The enthusiasm with which the [>ropos.il has been received 
and subscriptions offered opens a fair and smiling prospect. 

. The Government of India has readily lent its moral 
support, and the subscri[)tions which have poured in from 
Anglo-Indian quarters attest their sympathy. 

It is indeed to be hoped that the plan will be successful, 
that it will embrace physical and social, as well as intel- 
. lectual training, and will be a means of insuring the loyalty 
, of the Mahomedans to the British Government on the one 
i liand, and of winning the confidence of the Government on 
other. 


J i. 
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^.AN UNPUBLISHED PAPER OF WELLESLEV^} 
ON THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

By the Rev. W. H. Hutton, i{.r>., S. John’s College, . 

Ox'l'OKH. 

’.When I was writinij iht; Life of the Marquess of Wellesley 
; for the Rulers of India Scries I came across ati interesting 
^ scheme for the improvement of the Indian Government . 

among the papers at the India Ofiice. I he document, 

, which is here printed \ erbatim. is among the b'isher Papers,' 
' and is numbered 306 (2,207). marked on the outside 

‘ in another hand, “ Lord Wellesley’s jilan for an improve¬ 
ment in the Government of India, with Mr. Dundas’s 
opinion thereon,” 'I'he plan itself is written on one side of 
the paper, and opposite* are notes, [jrob.ibly in Dundas’s 
own hand. The document is undated, ’nut it must have 
been written before April, 1800, and was probably com¬ 
posed after the cajiture of Seringapatam, and when the 
Governor-General had had a ) ear’s ex[)erience of the diffi-; 
cultics of his position. It is clear from Dundas’s letter of 
March 21, 179^, that he had discussitd certain of the 
“affairs of the Coromandel Coast” willi Lord Mornington^ 
before his departure for India, and I am inclined to date, 
this memorandum between the receipt of tht* letter of 
•March 21. 1799, at Calcutta on August 5. 1799, and Lord . 
Mornington’s letter of March 5, 1800. It is clearly an.^ 
informal sketch, and 1 do not think the scheme was ever' 

« 

formally developed, though some of the suggestions were ■ 
eventually carried out. ’’ 

A “review of the constitution of the Governor-General 
was, however, drawn up by the Go\ ernor-General in CounciD 
on July 9, 1800, and addressed to the Honourable Court of*’ 
Directors (Wellesley Despatches, vol. ii., p. 85). This, ‘ 
naturally enough, did not contain the references to the^ 
necessity of authority from the Crown which occur in th^ 
. document now printed for the first time. The Marquessofil 
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V^ellesley. 


^Wellesley’s views as to the subordinate position which d® 
. Government of the other Presidencies should occupy are 
expressed in a highly characteristic letter to Lord Clive, 
Governor of Fort S. George, dated July 29, 1798 

(Wellesley Despatches, \ol i., p 230). 

It is clear from another document in the India Office 


(Fisher Papers, 30S [2,209]) that the scheme was con¬ 
sidered by others besides Dundas On April 16, 1800, 
Mr. Braggwrote his opinion of it, especially in regard to 
the proposed union of the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay. He statid that the union could be accomplished 
by an Act of P.irliament abolishing the Bombay’ Presidency 
and vesting all its [lowers in that of ]\ladras. He urged 
the expediency’ of transferring the scat of Government to 
Seringa[)atam, a curious suggestion, of which no more 
seems to ha\c been heard Ht strongly^ supported a 
scheme for establishing a more worthy’ system of judicature 
for the Presidt ncK s of Bombay and M.adras, and suggested 
that the simplest and lx st plan would be “ to e-^tablish a 
supreme court of judicature .it M.adras exactly similar to 
that existing at ( alcutt.i 


With this brief introduction I will lea\(‘ Lord Wellesley’s 
P sketch, which 1 think will be recognised to be of consider¬ 
able historical interest, to speak for itself. 


I. With the exception of the I’lo 
pnety of unit in j the ( ourts of 
Coromandel and Malabar under that 
j Presidency, I do not think there is 
» any pressing necessity foi the 
changes here suggested If the 
Governor-General has not the powti 
of suggesting a Vice-President to .ict 
;when he is absent, there is no reason 
why he should not have that power 
' Ceylon must remain on its 
^ present footing till the eonclusion 
pf the war, when it may be finally 
Redded whether it shall be referred 
the Company or remain with the 
j and even if it should be given 


1 The whole of the British posses- * 
sions in India to be governed by a 
Governor Genetal and tw’o Councils 
(supposing the (>ovcrnraents of 
Bombay and Ceylon to be abolished 
and annexed to the Presidency of 
I'ort .St George), one at Fort 
St George, the other at Fort William, 
with Vice Presidents to each 

2 'J'he Governor General to 
change his place of residence oc- 
casionalI>, and to control every part 
of the detail of both Governments. 
The Vi( e Presidents not to be the 
Commanders-in Chief, nor named 
cccasionally by the Governor-General 
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to the Company, I think it very 
doubtful! {sic) if the Principles by 
which it is to be governed are not 
of a nature so dibtinc't from those 
of the Peninsula of India as to 
render it proper to kc.*]) it a scpaiaU- 
Government. 

By-the letters from Madras and 
Bombay the Recoider’s Coart seems 
to meet with considerable obstruc 
tion from the Aldeimcn, and it is 
worthy of tonsideralion if a Court 
on the jinnciples of the Supreme 
Judicature at Calcutta would not be 
proper in the event of the Courts 
of Coromandt. 1 and Malabai fortiuug 
one presidency 


This seems hardly proper, and 
the mode of doing it to be con¬ 
sidered by his Majesty’s own 
Generals 

As to the Navy, I suspect 
nothing more can be obtained but 
an injunction to the Commanders on 
[British possessions*] the station 
to act in concert with the Supreme 
Governmeni of India 


but to be appointed from England.,^' 
The Vice-President to have all the 
same powers as the Governor-General 
in Council (subject to the authority of 
the (Jovernor-General) excepting in 
the presenceoflheGnvernor-General, 
but no appointment of any kind to 
take place at either Presidency other¬ 
wise than until the pleasure of the 
Go\ernor Geneial shall be known, 
so that the whole of the Company's 
patronage in India shall be imme¬ 
diately suiijea to the control of the 
Goveinoi-General. 

3 Undei this plan the Vice- 
President in Bengal would be to be 
added to the number of the present 
Council, and lus salary should be 
jilaied on a higher stale than that 
of the othei ("ounrillors. At Madras 
the Council will stand as it does 
at present, and the salary of the 
Governor would admit of a reduc¬ 
tion Neithei of the Vice-Presidents 
to succeed to the Governor-General - 
jiermanently. 

4. The CiO\ernor-GeneiaI alw'ays 
to be a peer of Great Britain, it 
being absolutely necessary to the 
maintenance of lus authority in 
India that he should be a person 
of high rank. lie .should also be a 
jicrson, if not conversant in Indian 
affaits (which is the most desirable), 
at least well accustomed to public 
business. 

5 Nothing would tend so much 
to the improvement of the Govern¬ 
ment as that the Governor-General 
should be invested with a com¬ 
mission from the Crowm. This is 
in every inspect essential, but more ‘ 
particularly to the exercise of an ■ 
effective control over the King’s 
Array and Navy. The safety of the"' 
British possessions in India requires,. 


These words are struck through in the MS. 
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If there is any defect in the 
Legislative Government of India, it 
ought undoubtedly to be remedied, 
for it is an essential ingredient of 
Indian Government that the Legis¬ 
lative authoiity for its exterior ad¬ 
ministration should be exercised on 
the spot, and by every means the 
Detail of it kept out of the British 
Parliament. 


that a very large force of Europeans t 
(which must consist of the King’s 
troops) should constantly be main* 
tamed iii India. If on an emer¬ 
gency the Governoi - General pos¬ 
sessed no authority o\er these, the 
consequences might lie fatal. 

6 An effective control over the 
Navy IS eiiually necessary, the Naval 
officers having frequently refused to 
conform to the established rules laid 
down by the respective Governments 
of India for the order and security 
of the Ports and Rivcis At the 
commencement of the piesent war, 
the t'oiiiinandei of His Majesty’s 
shi])s m India <|uitted his station 
without giving the hast intimation 
of I'ls intention to any of the 
Goscrninents , and there is an in¬ 
stance during the Government of 
Lord Teignmouth of a large fleet 
having been detained for a con¬ 
siderable time in the Bengal river 
by a single frigate, to the great 
prejudice of the Company’s in¬ 
terests 

The Governor-General’s powers 
of legislation foi Calcutta are also 
very defective There is now no 
power oi making any regulations for 
('alf utta without the concurrence of 
the judges of the Sujireme Court 
under the old I-aw' As the Law now 
Stands, It IS supposed that the 
Governor-General in Council has 
no right to impose any tax on 
Articles of ('onsumption at Calcutta, 
and if any person were to object to 
the jiayment of such a tax, the 
Supreme Court would probably be 
under the necessity of determining 
in favour of any such application. 
'Fhese defects in the Governor- 
General's powers of legislation are 
attended with great inconvenience, 
and should immediately be remedied 
by Law. 
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1 have already noticed that if 7. Great inconvenience arisea 

there is any Defect of a Person to no provision being made in the A(A^ 

' preside in the absence of the of Parliament for sittings in Council 


Governor-General or the President 
of the other settlements ii ought to 
be remedied 

H 1) 


without the actual presence of the'^- 
Governor or Governor-General, so . 
that if the Governor happens to be ‘ 
indisposed or occupied by business 
of a more urgent nature, the current 
affairs of the Government must be' 
stopped until he is able to be per¬ 
sonally present in Council The 
expedient of naming a Vice-Presi¬ 
dent undet the present Law cannot , 
be used m such cases without much 
inconvenience It would therefore 
be useful to make a provision that 
in the abseiK e of the Gov.ernor- 
General the Senior Members of ' 
Council (or the Vice - Presidents 
under the new Law) should preside, 
but that if the Governor or Govemor- 


Genetal should then be residing 
at the Presidency, no Act in the 
Council should be valid until signed 
by him 



^HE DEVELOPMENT OF CURRENCY IN THE-" 
V FAR EAST.* 

Bv Lieut.-Coi.. R. C. Temi’LK, c.i.e., Ciitei- Commissioner, 

AnDVMANs AN!> NlCor.Mis 


The development from its commencement of the currency ^ 
in any given part of the world is always a very wide sub¬ 
ject, and would require far more time for its elucidation 
than is contained within the allotted limits of a single 
article. I w-ill therefon! merely now' say, as regards the 
earlier and more primitive forms of currency known to 
exist, or to have existed, in the world, that they are all to be 
found in the East; where indeed, the details of the whole 
scale of any form of civilization are to be found coexistent 
at any given period. It is this in fact that makes study in 
India and the East so fa.scinating the existence side by 
side, in their crudest .ind most patent manifestations, of 
the earliest and latest forms of all things human. 

Academically and popularly the most interesting part of 
the study of my subject unquestionably lies in its earlier . 
stages They are certain to rouse curiosity, and I feel that 
I should be sure of exciting interest, if I were to dilate now 
upon the rise of currency and coinage, step by step, from 
barter pure and simple, by examples culled from the Far 
East ; if I w'ere. to trace the rise of the conception of 
standards of w-eight as applied to metals used for money, 
t.e., Troy w'eight, from rude measures of capacity, by ' 
examples similarly culled , if I were to show- how' and why, 
not only the conceptions, but the very terminology of Troy 
weight, currency and coinage are inextricably mixed up in ^ 
the Oriental mind ; if I were to state in detail the great' 
array of articles that have been used in the Far East as 
currency, which are not bullion, and to explain their use; 
if I were to point out how ti c currency of the cubic con¬ 
tents of non-bullion money, measured by size, preceded 


w # the discussion on this paper, sec “ Proceedings of the East India 
Association,” elsewhere in this Review.— £d. 
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and steadily led to the currency of the cubic contents of 
bullion money, measured by weijjht. 

It is possible to show directly from data still procurable 
in the Hast, th.it the idea of turrenc) aroit* before those of 
Troy weight and coined mone\, and to explain how it 
arose. It is possible thus tosh(»w'also how the terminology 
devised for convention.il cubic me.isLn es of articles commonly 
requirc'd w.is tr.insfi rred to the w'eights ol ihe metals for 
which the) could be bartered, and thus to the currency. 
It is possible further to show why, to the vast majority of 
the Oriental world, curreni) means the conventional 
weights of the (‘xch.inge met.ds, and coins ha\e no com¬ 
mercial me.ining .it all, e\c<‘pt in their rel.ition to the 
weights of the pi(‘cc-s of metal of w'hu h they .ire composed. 

For the ijresenl purpose I ha\c‘ to insist on this last 
point. It is cjuitc imj>o -.iblc to separate the terms for 
currency and I'lcn w’cdghi in the bar li.ist, and the histi:)ry 
of the development of the on< is the s.ime thing as the 
history of the develojiment of the other. The most practical 
and the clearest w.i) to treat th«‘ cjuestion is as one of the 
history of Troy weight. 

Interesting and exceeding!) picturesque as the details of 
the points I ha\c thus \ery briell) relc rred to w'ould be, I am 
obliged to p.iss on cpiick'Iy to that part of the subject wrhich 
it is m\ immediate object now^ to discuss -the development 
of the forms of ciiinncy in the Far East existing at the 
present d.iy, and bearing .in established relation to coined 
money or to bullion. It is the most difficult, and in an 
academical sense the* least interesting, but I hope that it 
will be ccinctded th.it it is by far the most important part 
of my gener.il sub]c*ct 

To make mysell quite clear in the remarks that follow, 
I wish to c xpl lin that b) Tro) weight I mean the con¬ 
ventional staiul.ird weights ol the exch.inge metals, t.e.^ of 
bullion. B) currency I mean what our forefathers used to 
call Imaginary or Ideal Money, /.c., money of account or 
exchange—the means by which the commercial world is 
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able to balance its books. By money, as differing from 
currency, I mean what was of old called Real Money, i.e.^ 
coins or tokens of credit convertible into property 

With these re-marks I will now atl.jck our preisent pro¬ 
blems, asking for the nmler’s kind and cirjse attention. I 
do this because the argument has to be so close.*, and the 
subject is so difficult, that I cannot hel[) it. 

I mustbi;gin by staling th.it all the existing 'I'roy weights 
and currencies in India and the Far East .are based on one, 
and sometimes on both, of two seeils, which .ire knowm to 
Europeans as the seeds of the Abrus prccatoriits and the 
A defiant he ra pa:'onina. I must ask that these tw’o names 
be borne in mind, and I will call thi;m in my arguments 
the abriis and the adenauthera Fhe ahnis is a lovely little 
creeper yielding ,i small bright red seed with a black spot 
on it. 'i'he adcnanlhera is a gre.il deciduous pcxl-bearing 
tree, having a bright re 1 si'ed. Convi-ntionally the aden- 
anthera .seed is doubh- of the abnis seed Now, .is will 
be presi'Utly si;en, our sii'on-ct liter.illy bristles with every 
kind of difficult}, .ind hen*, at the very b(*ginning, is the 
first. The w'eights npresentetl by thi* two siteds have 
everywhere and at .ill times been mixed up. I'he terms 
for the abn^i and it*- convention.il re[)resentatives have 
been applied to th<- adenauthera, *-,\\\<\ z'lie :'i.rsa, both by 
native writers and bairojjc.m transl.itws and reporters. 
As a result of the .same kind of confusion of mind, whole 
systems of currency have bei-n borrowed from outside by 
half-civilized and ill-inform<*d rul(*rs ,ind (Governments, and 
brought arbitrarily into e.xistence, starting on the wrong 
foot, as it were. The unlimited muddle thus arising may 
be easily imagined, and so, too, m.iy the amount of investi¬ 
gation necessary to unravel the resultant tangle. 

With this preliminary information as to the fundamental 
basis thereof, let us proceed to imiuire into the Indian 
Troy weight system, bec.lus(^ I hope* to show that the whole 
currency of the P'ar East is based on it, or is at least 
directly connected with it. 

Based on the ^conventional abr^is seed, there were iu 
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ancient, or at any rate in old, i.e., in undiluted Hindu, India/ 
two concurrent Troy scales, which, for the present purpose, 
I will call the literary and the popular scales. For the 
present purpose also, and for the sake of clearness, I will 
call the aht'Hs seed af convtintion in the literary scale by 
one of its many ancient names, raklika, and in the popular 
scale by one of its m.iny uKjdern names, rati. 

In the Indian Troy sc.iles, then, the lower denominations 
represented in each case the ahrus seed, l)ut the upper 
denominations differed greatly ; m the literary scale 
thUre were 320 rakiikas to the />a/a. [ind in the popular 
scale there were 90 rat is to tin* iota. These facts are pre¬ 
sented in the old books, and in inminuTable reports of local 
* 

and general scales spread over many centuries, in a most 
bewildering m.i/e of forms and d(itails, but it may be taken 
from one w'ho has studied them f('r ye<irs that they are 
essentially as abovt* sf.ited 

I have diff<‘remialed th(‘ concurrent scales by the titles 
of literary and popular, because the former is that which 
alone is to be found in tht; cl.issic.il books, .ind the latter is 
the scale which the Muhammadan conquerois founil to be 


everywhere in use on their irruj)tions in th<j eleventh and 
subsequent centuries of the Christian ICra "^'hat the two 
scales were actually concurrent for many centuries is showi^ 
by the anti(pjit> of some* of the w'orks in which the literary 
scale is quoted, by the fact that the details of the popular 
scale are traceable to the old Gre<‘k scedes, at any rate 
clearly in part, and by the quotations of both concurrently 
for purely niathematic.d purposes by the author of the 
Lildvati in the twelfth i entury. 


Permit me now to ask for special attention to what I 
have just stated, vi/., the lixistence in India of two con¬ 
current 'Froy scales -a literary one of 320 raktikds to the 
paia, and a popular one of 96 ratis to the fata. I ‘do so 
because it is on this cardinal fact that the coming arguments 
are based. 


Now, as might be expected, it is the popular scale tha^ 
!the practical Muhammadan conquerors taught. 
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I’and changing the details in substance and in name to suit ] 
..their own preconceived ponderary notions, but adhering ‘ 
strictly to its main features and essential points, and spread¬ 
ing it everywhere, .so far as their influenc<' or authority 
extended. Tliey nevi;r varied materially from the great 
fact of the scale, that 96 mtis made a told. 


So when the European.s came the Portuguese, the 
Dutch, the English, the P'rench -that was the .scale, which, 
with an endless variety of intermediate. d(“tail it is true, 
they found spread far and wide along the Indian coasts and 
ports: that was the scale they reported, more or less 
incorrectly and ignorantly in their various languages, in all 
its bewildering nomenclature that was the sc.de they 
eventually and in due course ill-treated with new names 


and .small changes to an .dmost infinite extent 'I'o attempt, 
as I have done elsewhere,^ to dive into thi‘ jungle of Indo- 
European Troy weight is to plunge intoa\ery thick tangle 
indeed. Howe\er. the result of any -luch attempt will, to 
my mind, show that, d(;.spite ill treatment and misreporting, 
the scale has n(*ve.r .iltered m.iteri.dly, and is now, and 
substanti.dly has aKvays been, wdiat it was originally— 
96 rails to the Idid. 


It i.s, indexed, this combined (iraco- 1 ndo-Muhammadan 
scale, which has at last s[)re.id itsedf* under Priiish guirlance, 
all over modern India, becoming cryst.dh/<*d in one form of 
it, the North Indian, in the authori/ed generid scale of the 
Imperi.al Government --in other forms of it in the authorized 
scales of the great GovernmiMils of Madras and Bombay. 

So far, then, we have arrived at one distinct notion, viz,, 


that it is the popular scale of 96 rat is to the told which has 
settled itself down on India. What, then, has become of 


the old literary scale of 320 rakfihds to the pala ^ Is it 
dead ? Not by any means, as will be presently seen. In 
the first place, though South India i.s now given over to 
, the popular scale, so pronounced a stronghold of Hinduism 
^is not likely to have lost all trace of the literary scale, and 
'indeed it is there that the most interesting struggle between 
iW/V*« Anii^uary^ yol. xxvi^., p.,j53 ff. and p. 85 ff. 
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rough and ready Muhammadan innovation and dreamy 
Hindu conservatism is observable in the various existing 
native nomenclatures of the weight and coinage systems. 

But then* is a far stronger proof than this of the vitality 
of the literary scal<!. It does not require much imagination 
to suppose that the literary scale was not a literary inven¬ 
tion, and that it, or something very like it, must once have 
had a concreU* existence The proof of the correctness of 
such a supposition lies in thi* fact, that it is the literary, 
and not the popular sc.de, which is found to have spread 
itself everywhere in the* b'ar East. 

I fear that the mere indication of the |>roof of this fact 
will require as close attention from th(* reader as the argu¬ 
ments I have already imposed. The subject is, indeed, 
as full of difficulties as a bru.sh is of bristles. In the first 
place, in order to make cle.ir the inductive argument I am 
bound now to follow, I have to take him over the Far 
East the v rong way round, historically sjK aking, viz., into 
Burma, .Siam, and Shan-land, then into China, Cambodia, 
Annam, Tongking, and Cochin-China generally, and thence, 
through Malay-land to thi* Far - Eastern International 
Commercial Communii\ o( the jiresent day. 

The mtulern popul.ir Burmese 'I'roy weight system, in 
its e.xisting forms. do(‘s not suggest anything Indian, and 
it is only by e.xamination that its unquestionable identity 
with the Indian literary .scah* comes out. To begin with, 
all the, terms are purely Burmese, and the scale runs thus : 


1)|\(.K\M I 

2 yNM‘ 

4 ywi-ji 
2 [)l- 
2 niM 

4 m.'it (128 )wc) 

5 


niaku I ywOji or great ywe 

make 1 ])e 

make i mit 

make i mat 

make i kyat or tickal 

make i bol 


O40 >\ve 
320 yweii 


Now, the y 7 Vt' is the abrus seed, and the ywljt, or great 
is the adenanthera seed, the latter, you observe, being 
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^double of the former. But this does not help us, because, 
it will have been seen, 128 yzor make a fyaf and the Jiydl 
represents neither the /o/d nor the fa/a. However, there 
happens to be the further denomination, now practically 
obsolete, but constantly occurring in the older books, called 
the do/. P'ive /yd/ made a do/, and therefore 640 yTor ran 
to a do/. Here the sweet confusion of the two standard 

♦ m 

seeds, alre.idy explained, comes into play, for the Burmese, 
in taking over the Indi.in literary .scale bodily, as it can be 
otherwise shown that they did, confused the actual and the 
ooinentional ra/’/t/cd, tind therefore .dl their Troy state¬ 
ments must he cut down bj half, ainl thus 320 jj'ar make a 
do/. In otln-r words thi- do/ is the same thing as the pa/a, 
as an upper d'roy weight. Then* is no doubt whatever 
that this IS so, aiul, moreover, it can he cle.irh shown that 
do/ is et\ mologu.ill) tin* form that the Indi.in word pa/a 
would projjerly .issume on hcing .1 lopted into tin; Biirnie.se 
language. 

* So here we h.i\i“ the link we .ire .st eking to show that 
the Indian literal) .si.ile of 320 ja/^'/i/cos to the/-a/a spread ’ 
over the Indian borders among the peo[)U‘s lurth<*r Ivast 
possessed of the Indo-Chinese civilization. I ask this point, 
too, tt) be br,>rne In mind, for it is .mother fund.unental 
point in the argummit. 

I now' ask the re.ider to steii over for .1 moment into .Siam 
and Shanland. Herii we h.ive .is much confusion in termin¬ 
ology anil presentment of fact .is before, but, as the out¬ 
come of a very long iiupiiry, I .im able to piesent a com¬ 
parative table, on which I may fairly .usk him to rely, of 
the Burmese and Siamese Troy weight systems, thus : 




11. 



JSur//u'ie 


-Camhodtan. 

4 yweji 

. make i pc 

5 hung 

make I pe 

2 pu ... 

. make i mu 

2 pi 

make i fuang 

2 mli 

make 1 mal 

2 fuang 

make i sailing 

% 4 mkt •... 

make 1 kyiU 

4 sailing 

. make i b.U 

s kykt ... 

., make 1 boi 

4 bat 

make i t.\mlung 

1^40 . . 


320 


VOL., VH. , i 


U 
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Now, I wish to draw attention here to the following 
special points. Firstly, though the terminology and the 
subdivisions differ entirely, the fundamental fact remains, 
that the uppc-r and lower denominations of both scales 
are identical. .Secondly, the .Siumese scale is practically 
identical with the lluniK'se. because the hung is un¬ 
doubtedly the adcnanfhcra seed, as the has been 

seen to be, and both are eciually connected with the Indian 
literary scale. Thirdly, I have called the Siamese scale the 
Siamese-Cambodian scale. I have done this, because, 
however little it may be the case now, the old Cambodian 
scale was uh'iitical with th(* Siamese, a fact which takes the 
wanderings of the Indian literary scale jiretty far East. 
Indeed, the reason why I said that I w'a.s taking the 
wrong way round historically is, that, in my belief, the 
Indian literary scale of 320 raktikas to the pala came into 
Indo-Chin.i via IVl.d.iy-land, by way of Cambodia into Siam, 
and thenc'* into Burma. 

1 pre.sume it is geiu;rally knowm, th.it the .Siamese forgi 
part of the gn-at 'J'ai Race, or, as the Burmese and through 
the Burmese we ourseKes, call th(an, th(i Shans The 
Shans, fund.imentally aftiliated to the Chinese proper, and 
once a coinpar.ilively homogeneous peo[)le of some political 
importance, now’ consi.st of a great number of disunited, 
and in some instances isolated, tribes, s[)read over a wide 
region in the I'urther liiast. For the present purpo.se they 
are useful, as showing in their notions of currency the 
influences upon thi-m, e.vi^rcised by the more compact 
nationalities which have dominatc'd them Their ideas of 
currency have been sevc*r dly colcnired, according to situa¬ 
tion, by the Burmese, Siame.se, Chinese, and Cambodians, 
in a way that it has been of great interest to me to observe ; 
and perhaps the most interesting point of all is. that what¬ 
ever the intluence has been, and however much the terms 
themselves may vary, the denominations used in each 
sphere of influence can all be stated in terms of each other, 
point for point, in comparison with what I may now call the 
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Burmo-Siamo-Cambodian scale. And thus they serve to 
show the continuous spread of the old Indian literary scale 
to the Mekhong at any rate. 

* Next, I must a.sk your re.iders to look round the Malay 
Archipelago and PeninsuLi, des[)it<; the grea^ and numerous 
difficulties that must lie in the path of every intpiirer in 
those regions Imagine a number of semi-civili/ed and 
savage tribes, chieily occu[)ying a very large Archipelago, 
and they will percidve that two things must be looked for— 
a great variety in the actual weights of the standard 
denominations ihemst Ives, and puzzling differences in the 
nomenclature thereof. And they will fintl both beyond all 
doubt before they have proceeded f.ir Inde('d, so endle.ss 
are the variations in the actual weights'of the denomina¬ 
tions, that in order to arrive at any definite idea of the rise 
of the mod«*rn Malayan 'froy weight sjstem, one must 
trust rather to the denominations, than to the actual w’cights 
they now represent in various places for v.irioiis articles of 
commerce. And that too, in spite of the difficulties 
created bv the fact, that tlu* weights are stated by travellers, 
traders and natives sometimes in vernacular terms, some¬ 
times in the intern,itional commerci d terms, ami sometimes 
in a mixturt* of both. 

Patience and study have served, how'ever, to unravel 
even the mad muddle of the Malayan scales, and to bring 
out clearly in time the following genend axerage table. 

I)IA(.KAM III 


5 kunclaii 

make I kiijKing 

4 kupong 

make 1 m.'uam 

4 m'lyam 

m.ikc I I'lhil 

4 tahil 

make* I bungkal 

320 



Now, the kundari is the candareen, or, m other words, 
the adcnauthcra seed, i.c., the convention.d raktikd of the 
Indian liteiary scale. And thus is brought into line with 
the general Literary and P'urther Eastern scales the Malayan 
f, scale also. 
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I have now to consider one more point in thisconnecUon. 
With the advent of the Europeans, having dealings in the 
ports of the whole of the Far East, there arose at once a 
necessity, for account [)urposes, for arriving at some common 
denominators, to which to be able to reduce the conflicting 
and endlessly varjing standards and systems that the 
traders and .ulvcnturers had to confront. The necessity 
was met, commerci.il f.ishion. etTecti\ely and practically at 
a very early period in the history of the dealings, for we 
find the existing international commercial weight system for 
the F.ir h'.ist p.irtially in existence, in the notes of traders 
of the fift(;enth eeiitiiry, .md in full swing, substantially 
in the form in which we now have it, .is e.irly .is the days 
of the first voy.ige to the ICast of the Dutch East India 
Comiiany in 1595-97. Perhaps it is rather late in the day 
to do so, blit still I think it necessary to point out ev»"n 
now', th.it this international s)stem is neither in form nor in 
nomenclature Chinese, but entirely M.il.iyan in origin, 
being, I belicvi*, based on the M.ilaj.in nomenclature of a 
comiiKTci.il system of w'eights used hi the Malayo-Chincse 
trade of the Middle Ages, found to be in existence by the 
Europeans on their arrival, .ind eventually modified by 
them to suit their own reipiirements. 

The internation.il commercial terms are nowad.i)s also 
used to suit the exigeiicitts of .1 popular general scale so 
different in principle from that hitherto described, as I will 
presently explain, that I feel obliged to exhibit a longish 
table, which will very clearly bring out its Malayan origin. 


Dixc.ka-m VI 


Klsj' Ul INIl'KN \1 ION\I < 0\IMI-Ki ML lliRMS 


OIJ Mahy Forms. 
Kundaii, kundari 
Kii})oti^, kCipang 
Mn)am, ni.is . 

Tahil, t.iil 

Bunj;k.il 

Kati 

Pikfil. 


Intcrnatumal Commercial Forms. , 
t'andareen 
Cobang, copang. 

Mace, mas. 

Tael, tale. 

Buncal. 

Catty. 

Picul, pecul. 
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I - So far as it deals with matters Malayan, and distinctly 
in its origin, the international commercial scale, therefore, 
constitutes the latest development of the ancient Indian ^ 
scale of 320 raktikih to the pa la. 

Now, while 1 was endeavouring to trace the history of 
the Troy weight system of modern India, I had very little 
to say about the liter,iry scale, ,ind had it not bet'ii for the 
excursions Eastwards we have just been making together, 
it might have been thought that it had died. So also, in 
considering the Far Eastern systems, it might be thought 
that the Indian popular scale of gb rath to the told had 
failed to commend itself be\ond the Indian borders. But 
all such institutions die hard, and re'^earch w ill show that 
the literary scale of India h,!'. faiK'd to kill it.s ri\al, the 
popular sc,de, in more th.in one most interesting inst.ince. 

It is the Indkin pr)pular scale th.it has found its way 
among the’wild tribes on the Indian .ind Tiheto-Burman 
border—the Chins, the laishai.s, the Nagas, the Singphos, 
the Kachins--and that, too, des]>ite the eclecticism, with 
which these untrained po[)ulations h.ive borrowc'd their 
fiscal terms from their neighbours on both sides the borders. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting instances existing of 
the evolution, of ideas is to be found in the cumbrous and 
complicated attempts of the most civili/ed of these border 
peoples, the M.inipuris, to engr.ift the ideas embodied in 
the Indian popular .scale on to the terminology of their 
own previously acquired monetary scale—also by the way 
originally Indian. That .scale had no reference to weight 
’f»at all, but related to the counting of cowTies when used as 


currency. 

; This point has more than .in academic interest, for it is 
on the basis of dividing the upper Troy denomin.ition into 
400 parts, as a survival of the method of counting cowries 
for currency, that the Indian popular scale has been carried 
!;into Nepal, and from Nepal, through its trade with Tibet, 
j\far into all sorts of regions, Jilast and North, in Central 
i^Asia. ^And not only that, it is this very relic of savagery, 
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this memorial of early attempts to meet the necessities of 
primitive hbcal conditions, that lived on into the highly 
civilized gold coinage and currency of the great Kmperor 
Akbar, which was itself based on the Indian j)opular scale 
of 96 ratis to the iohi. 

But I have kept to the last the best instance of the 
ground covered b) ilie Indi.in jjoj)ular scale in about the 
least likely place, at first sight, lor its occurrence—Ancient 
China. 1 he case is hen* based on the badly presented 
and somewh.it, I think, undeseivedly discredited researches 
of ni) late frii iul, 'I'errien de Lacouperie. However, as he 
has never touchcnl iqjon the points I am now urging, it is I, 
and not he, that should be held responsible for what follows. 

Terrien de Lacoujierie shows, in his clouc^) pages, that 
up to the .seventh centur) \ i>. at .iny rate, and parti.dly up 
to .several centuries later, the old Chine.se had a popular 
scale, which, though it can be compared with the Indian, 
is, like the Indian, not recognised in the classics. But 
because this scale coiit.iins teims still in test; in a very 
different .sense, I wish to mention that I am now speaking 
of Ancient Chin.i only. I hus 

l)l\oK.\M JV 


Early Indian J'opular Scalt Ancient Chinese I'a/ular Scale. 

{Muhammadan Earni ) 


8 rati 

ni.ikc 

1 in.'isha 

U (.hu 

nuke I hwJl 

4 mAsha 

in.ikc 

1 t.ink 

2 hwj 

. make i ch^ 




2 cht 

. make i li^ng 

tank 

make 

I tol.i 

2 lung 

make 1 kin 

96 



48 



Now, the chii IS the conventional adenanihera seed, or, 
roughly, double the rail, and therefore the old kin must 
have represented the told. I have elsew'here,* and perhaps 
erroneously, worked out the old kin to be the Indo-Chinese 
tickal, which belongs properly to the Indian literar}' scale. 
Asa matter of practical fact, the kin was actually between 

the told and the tickal; thus, taking common standards, the 

« 

* Vide Indian Antiquary, vol. xxvii., p. 29 f. ,, 
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tdld is 180 grains, the kin is 195 grains, and the tickal is 
225 grains. However this may be, the great fact remains 
that the Ancient Chinese, even uj) to medicv.il times, had a 
popular Troy scale closely allied to the Indian and directly 
com[jarable with it. It is easy to piTceive that, since the 
Indian popular scale is partly due Ui Gn ek inlkience, this 
consideration opens up a long \ ista for si)eculation and 
inquiry. 

Of course, all the world knows that what I have thus 
describi d is not the case now, .md that the < hincse have 
for centuries had a d(icimal .sc.ile. riiis scale seems to 
have arisen as a convenient way of enumerating the paper 
currency est.iblished in China between the ninth and 
fifteenth centuries, v.d. It was, under the Mongols in the 
thirteenth century, of paramount im])ortance and in uni¬ 
versal use, and after centuries of confusing struggle, it sup- 
pres.sed the old and jiopular .scale. 1 put it forward, as a 
supposition biised on their terminology, that the decimal 
division', of the notes wa re transferred to a new u.se from 
the old decimal diMsions of the .Mongol Arm\. 

I thus speak of this fre'.h scale, because it is going to 
give trouble. Chinese trade inlluence has made itself felt 
clearly all over the Far East, all over Indo-China and 
Mal.iy-Iand. It has become p’artimount m I'ongking, 
Annam and Cochin-China. It has fought hard in the 
Philippines and in the Sulii Archi[)elago with many another 
inllutmce to good purpose. It has made itself felt in the 
Malay Archipelago and Peninsula, and has strongly affected 
Burma and .Siam. And the result has been that the com¬ 
prehension of the e.xisting Far Eastern scales is not quite 
so easy as it might appear from my former nunark.s. For 
I regret to say, tliat wherever oik goes, one has to face the 
more or le.ss pl.iin existence of two concurrent scales: thij 
local variety of the Indian literary, and the local conception 
of the Chinese decimal. Tlie less plain the fact, the more 
puzzling the phenomena always .ire, and in any case it 
causes confusion where, indeed, very little is to be desired. 



3,2 :■ 


Ti»f 


■ Its troublesome presence exists, however, everywhere^ In' 
‘ Siam it pleasantly makes the same term half of itself^ 
according to the scale used : in Malay-land it has had the 
effect of making traders, skippers and travellers, having no 
doubt clear conceptions of their meaning in their own minds, 

' but not much vernacular knowledge, cheerfull)- adopt the 
^ terms of one scale while using the other - in Ilurma it has 
■played a kind of practical joke and confused <;veryone, 
natives and fon-igners 'Fhus, having carefully learnt that 
■ the equivalent of i6 annas makes a or rupee, and that 
2 annas make a ;///?, one naturally expects that half a rupee, 

' i.c., 8 annas, would eqtial | w//. Rut it does nf)t it equals 5. 
So also 10 annas ecjual and not 5 ////? I'he little difficulty 
thus created with I’ annas, which shouhl j^roj^erly ecjual 
6 ;«/?. is got over by calling them 3 w<?/or (piarters, which is 
correct. Now, all tin's is not [daying the fool on the part of 
a whoK- nation. It merely iruxins first, that the Burmese 
populace h.is adapted its Tro) scale to the- British-Indian 
coinage now current, and next, not being brilliantly endowed 
with mathematical skill, that it has mixed up the scab* bor- 
row’cd from Indi.i w'ith that borrowed from China. In the 
former S wf/, and in the Litter 10 w/f, made a /mv/Z Thus, 


in order to f.ice new conditions, the Bui mans w^ent straight 
over from the Indian literary to the Indian popular .scale, 
while adhering to the terminology adojjted for the former. 
In like fashion also, in his gold coinage, the late King, 
Mmdon Min, of Burma, ado[)ted the British - Indian 
standards, while .idhering to the partial decimal system 
adapted from China. These, w'en* both jiractical measures 
easily taken, but they caused one investigator, at any rate, 
a vast deal of inijuiry 

The last matter connijcted with our subject to be seriously 
affected by Chinese inlluence w.\s the Far Eastern inter- 
' national commercial scale. This, as I have already said, 
was in origin Malay, and in the earliest instances in which 
it comes to light, it is purely Malay in form, too. It i.s, 

• however, almost as early found current in Chinese form;.? 
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then the two forms are found for centuries concurrent, till' 
at last the Chinese form has conquered. Where the two 
forms differ and agr<;e can be seen thus 


I)lA(.liAiM V. 


IN 11 KN \ I ION M 

Old Malay Form. 

5 candareens make mac o 

16 mace . inakf i tail 

20 tael make i catlj (lArici) 

100 catties make i pirul 


COMMKRCIAI. ''C M.I.. 

Chint sc Deiimal K>rm 
1 o candareens make i mac e 
10 mace make i tael 

lO tael make 1 catty (1600) 

100 c attic** make ^ picul 


Thus it was that the old merchants met the varyin*^ 
conditions they found around them in their own rough-and- 
ready, but most effecti\e, fashion Ihit the scale shows a 
further interesting fact. 'I'liey found that the tael was not 
only the uiqjer Troy weight, but also roughh the ounce 
avoirdiipoi'^. as thej used to c.ill it . so the) boldly made 
16 tael go to the catty, or [lound avoirdupois, and 100 cattic*s 
go to the iiic’iil, /.t’., the hundredweight or (Quintal. And thus ’ 
did they arrive at wh.it the) wanted to get .u—a standard 
weight system of refercmcc* fc'r the I'ar Ihist [ir.ictic.dly on 
all fours with their ow’ii familiar stand.irds of the Wi-st 
I have now' performed the m.iin task before mc' in this 
article, and to meet criticism th.it. while I promised to 
write .ibout currency I have w’ritte’n .ibout Troy weight, I , 
must repeat that ernphaticall) the b'.ir Pastern peoples have 
never separatetd either the ideas or the dc*nomiuations of 
Troy w’eight and money of account, i.c , of currency. They 
have gone, indeed, much further, for civery such coinage as 
they have produced h.is merely been an effort to givq^ 

' practical effect to the conventional denominations of their 
Troy weight and currency, and thus have all th(; three 
subjects of Troy weight, currency and coln.ige, been always 
'quite inextricably mixed uji. It is much the .s.ime in India, 
^'and the further one takes the inqiiir) back, the more do 
the terms for Troy weight and curnmey and coinage become 
•'•^synonymous, and at no time, wen up to the present day, 
^Mive they become completely separated. So much is this 
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the case, that in tracing out elsewhere* the history of the.,’. 

Indian terms for bullion weij^hts, I had to include those 

* _ 

for money. The only difference between the two sets of 
scales lies in this, that where money is mentioned, the 
question of alloy inlluenees the rates at which one denomina¬ 
tion is compared with another. To give a concrete example. 

In South India the number of Jauami to a pagoda is a 
conventional proportion in a statement of Troy w’eights, 
but the number oi' /auo/fi a to a pagoda will vary according 
to the alloy in .ui) particular sc^rt of /aj/tr/// or pagoda in a 
statement of current money. 

Politically, it is most difficult to formulate any clear 
lessons from, or to draw an) clear comparisons w'ith, these 
dealings of jiast d.iys, as the conditions, then and now, vary 
so essenti.illy. In the da)s we have been considering, com¬ 
mercial communu-.itions v\ere very slow and so uncertain, 
that l^.istern .ind Western Jinanec could not control or inter- 
fen* with each othi r, I'mance, imleed, had always to be 
enlirel) local. Where.is, in the [iie.sent da)s of practically 
instantane(>us communications throughout the globe, finance 
has becom<; so unlveisal as to be. for .ill intents and pur¬ 
poses, centrali/ed in a few Western cities. In those days 
it was the producer rather than the holder of produce, i.e., 

„ the mercn.mt, .uid ceitaml) not the holder of the media of 
e.\changi‘, /.c., the fm.incier, that controlled the markets and 
held the power in commerce. It was not that the principles 
of whole.s.ile bu) mg and selling, or of the course of exchange 
and the profits to be in.ide thereby, were not understood or ‘ 
^appreciated. It w.is that the powei to act on them in any 
but a pett) provmci.il manner was not possessed. Whereas, 
nowadays the financiers so control the markets and hold the ■ 
pow’cr in commerce, that the great fight for supremacy, and , 
all the personal .idvantages it brings, lies entirely between 
the holders of the two gre.tt media of exchange, gold and 
silver. 

If anyone will take the trouble to pore over the financial 
■* Fide Indian Antiquary^ vol. xxvil., pp. 63 ff, 85 ff. 
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controversies of the seventeenth, eighteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries in law-abiding lands, as I have often spent 
the modicum of leisure at my command in doing, I think 
it will be found that something like thii> has haj)pened. 
At first the producers so held the power, that tin; fight for 
wealth was between their* two great divisions, the agricul¬ 
turists and the manufacturers. Fhe agriculturists long pre¬ 
vailed, land acts and the prot<‘ction of agricultural products 
being the consei[uenc(;. rhen came the turn of the manu¬ 
facturers to the detrime.nt of the agriculturists, when succes¬ 
sion acts and protection of manufactures as certainly ensued. 
Meanwhile, causes were at woik, which brought the holders 
of products, i.i\, the merchants, tt) the lore, with free trade as 
one result: while other causes, chielly increased communi¬ 
cations, brought about that triumph of finance v\e see every¬ 
where at the present day, and with it the mighty fight for 
the supreme control between the hoUler-, of gold and the 
holders of silver that is going on around us, as practically 
the onl) commi;rcial battle of commanding importance. 

It is here only that it seems to me, speaking entirely as 
an onlooker and student at a distance, that we can bring 
the old lore to bear on existing conditions. At first, 
among .semi»civilized or early civili/ed nations we find that 
exchange was manipulated merely that profit might be 
made by the Courts and the officials out of the peoples 
they always misgoverned. It begins with a system of out¬ 
going and in-coming measures. I'he profit was the differ¬ 
ence between the size of the measuri‘'» em[)loyed for 
weighing in and weighing out the same goods. It is a 
most interesting and instructive study to w.itch the effects 
of this. Where there Wtis political power the difference 
was as great as oppression dare go. Where there was 
no political power the difference was fair enough, and 
was what we should now call “cover," just sufficient to 
compensate for risk, maintenance, incidental expenses and 
charges. 

Exchange is next seen in the buying of the medium of 
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one place with the medium of another, the profit or loss in!^ 
the transaction arising solely out of the difference in the ‘ 
quality of the metal itself, nearly always silver, and the 
quantity temponirily [)resent in the two [ilaces with refer¬ 
ence to the (piantity of purcli.isable merchandize. This 
class of exchange involvc'd the risk and expense of trans¬ 
porting bullion from place to place Cf)mmimications, both 
in frequency and s.ifcty, had to Ik* vasil) improved before 
exchange by means of documents re]jresi‘niing the medium, 
such as Hills of h'xchangt* as we now have them, to say 
notfung of telegr.iphic transfers, could be brought into play. 

Well, at first the geiKT.d scah's \\(* ha\t been carefully 
examining were kept ali\<‘ so long, so pf-rsistently, and so 
widely by the Courts and the officials for their purposes, 
and the enormous m.iss of loc.il variations thereon were 
created b}' tin merchants and producers forpurposes : 
by the former for profits out of general, .md by the latter 
for profits out of local, e.xchange, as th(*y understood it. 
Then when tin* luiropeans came in and created the inter¬ 
national comnu'rcial scale, which is the furthest point we have 
been able to reach at pn\sc*nt, the trading capital, indeed, - 
was, as now', found in h'uro])e, but the merchant adventurers, 
as they were then called, had no control owr exchange 
whatever, .md their object accordinglj w.is to ascertain 
firstly, the most stable mc'dium of exchange, and secondly, 
a common measure for it The medium was. as all the 
world knows, silver, and the common measure the inter¬ 
national commercial scale* .already explained. 

The question has now become vastly complicated by new 
conditions, but it se<*ms to me, as an outsider, with every 
deference to Royal Commissions and .so on, to be the same 
still as regards the medium itself. It is, indeed, just now 
overlaid and kept out of sight by the all-engrossing fight 
between the winners in the great commercial struggle of 
the ages,- the financiers, holders of gold and holders of.,'- 
silver. But there is still the third defeated party to th^,') 
general struggle, composed of the producers and the holder^ 
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'^^of * the' prodttce, whose interest is vitally concerned in the’ 
/-vcitory of the most stable of the two metals as the medium 
of exchange—meaning by the most stable metal that in 
which the values of produce can be most continuously - 
’expressed with the least \ari.ition. 'I'he availabh* f vidence 
on this point is most diflicult, because of the ilifficulty of 
correctly gauging the precise value of each item m it; l)ut 
if, as 1 believe the indications to point, silver is the most 
stable metal, then I would submit that the one lesson to be 
learnt from the past, is that it is to the vital interest of the 
agriculturist, the manufacturer, the, merchant, to throw'the 
whole weight ol their inlluence into the struggle, between 
the financiers on the side f>f silver. In saving this I do 
not wish to infer that those who now do so are not right, 
as regards //u'lr interests, in holding on to gold 

The victory at pnisisit lies no doubt with thi* holders of 
gold, and this is a victory, which has been brought about 
by so long .ind so eomijlic.ited a series of conditions, which 
has been \son in so fair a light, which aff< cts so intimately 
the entin* commerce of the world, that one hardly wonders ■ 
at Governnu'iits and re'>ponsible statesmen hesitating to 
take any .ictive step to disturb it, detspite the vastness of 
the other interests concerned. 



CHINESE REFORM AND BRITISH INTERESTS. 

SiNicus 

Some people Jissert that British policy has failed in Chma, 
while others, like Lord Charles Beresford. say that there 
never was any British policy to break down. Be that as it 
may, one thinj4 has beim clearly established, and that is, 
that the British Le^.ition at Bekinj^ did not know anything^ 
of Kang Vu \V(‘i .ind his band of Relormers, and of the 
impending coup d'lUat in the P.dace The Lc*gation was 
appareiul) not in touch with Chinese thought and Chinese 
aspirations at the capital, nor does it appear that'the British 

Minister w^as kejit informed of the contents of the Peking 

« 

Gazette, which is issued d.iiK . Th.it venerable journal, the 
oldest in the world, contains the i;tlicts of the Emperor or 
Dowager-limpress .ind the memorials of the Viceroys, and 
gives one .in insight into the proceedings of the Central 
Government In fact, th(‘re w.is no reliable information, 
on which Sir Cl.iude M.icdon.ild could have acted or 
advised thi‘ l^'oreign Oliice. It seems clear, therefore, that, 
under the present circumst inces, the oiganiz.ition ril some 
sort of Intelligence 1 )t'p.irtment attached to the British 
Legation is a prime neccjssity. It is scarcely necessary to 
point out th.it Ru^-si.i h.is already lorestalled England in 
that resp 

Chin i is now ill a tr.msition state the events being 
enacted are moiniMitous to her, and any false move by any 
Foreign Power, on insufficient or misleading information, 
would be fraught wdth si*rious consequences in the future. 
In the si.xties, Jajiin w.is in a similar plight, but she found 
a pillar of strength ami hope in thie wise counsels of the 
British Mini.ster, Sir Harry Parkes. That Minister was 
ably and cheerfully served by his assistants, and especially 
by Messrs. S.itow* and Aston, who subsequently attained 
distinction as J.apanese schol.irs. 

* Now Sir Ernest Satow, British Minister to Japan. 
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At European capitals, social intercourse is an impor*lant 
factor in diplomacy. But at Peking" there is no community 
of language or ideas, and it is difficult to keep up a general 
conversation. In the seventies, Sir Thomas Wade tried 
to establish social anif'nities Ix-tween the Foreign I.egations 
and the Tsung-li-Yainen, but his attempt was not successful. 
What the British Minister failed to accomplish was some¬ 
what mitigated, by the suavity and perseverance of the 
Russian Ministe.r, General Vl.ing.ili, and the German 
Minister, Herr von Brandt, who succeeded in establishing 
personal relations with M.indarins of the highest rank at 
Peking. 

The policy of tin.- “sphere of inlhienc(‘,” which has been 
successfully applied to the partition of Africa, has been 
modified into that of the “ .sphere of int<*rest ” to suit the 
circumstances of Chin.i ; and this latter pf)li('y has again 
been qualified b)’ that of the “ open door ” Whether the 
“door is now open ” to the commerct; of the world, in all 
parts of China, is a mattei of individual opinion , indeed. 
Lord Charles Beresford, the true "emiss.irv of civiliza- 
tion’’ dtiputed by the Asst)ciated C hambers of C'ommerce 
of England, after making inquiries on the sj)ot, has come 
to the conclqsion that, in view of Russian activity in Man- 
chuiia and of Russian occupation of Niuchuang, one of the 
Treaty Ports, the “open door” has been shut, and that 
the Briti.sh “sphere of interest ” in the Yangtzf \"alley is 
more of a cosmopolitan than an e.xclusive nature. It seems 
clear, then, that England must conu* to the re.scue, if she 
wishes to maintain her prestige m the Far East, to retain 
her commercial supremacy, and to “ k(;e[) face ’’ in respect 
of her guarantee to uphokl thi; integrity and independence 
of the Chinese Empir?', and of her promise to afford guid¬ 
ance and assistance to China, in the paths of reform and 
prpgress. There can be no difficulty in observing such 
guarantee or fulfilling such promise, because British poli¬ 
ticians of all shades of opinion are agreed that the integrity 
of China must be maintained at all costs, and because the 
•spirit pjfjeform is already abroad in the Empire. 
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A'fe regards the maintenance of the integrity of Chma;I> 
the first step towards its consummation appears to be the ' 
appointment of a responsible Chinese Minister for Foreign f 
Affairs, with whom the representatives of Foreign Powers 
' could transact business as at the capitals of Furo2)e. The 
Tsun^-li-Yamen has served its pur])ose in the j)ast, and 
• must now be superied(*d by <i more (‘fficient and time- 


' saving ag( ncy The ignor.incc* of g(!Ogra[)hj' and history 
of the MinisU;rs of the \'.unen lead to a great deal of j^ro- 
crastination and delay, and jdace the Ministers themselves 
at a great disadvantage. Wlien negotiations relating to the 
•Tong-king fronti(;r were in progress in iSc/), j|^. Gerard, 
the P'nMieh Minister, av.iiled himself f)f the ignorance of 
the M.indarins, and jjn;ss<‘d for the ctission of certain tracts 


of the .Shan States, which had been ceded by England to 
China, on the e\i)ress undiM'standing that they must not be' 
transferred to a third Power without England’s knowledge 
or sanction .Such instances of giving way under 2)ressure, 
through sheer ignorance, m.iy be mulliidied. 

Such obsequioiisne.ss may also be due to pusillanimity or 
to a conviction as to the futility of all resistance or opposi¬ 
tion. The Chines<‘ are acommeicial rather than a military 
race, though, when emergency arises, they can fight as they 
have fought under (awdon or 'l\o Tsang Tung. But, at 
present, they have neither an army nor a navy. They 
have no ksulers on whom they can rt'ly, and consequently 
they have no discipline, and art* ignorant t)f military science. 
What they now most urgently require is a stiffening with 
the military spirit, which will not only give them a little ' 
more backbone in their dealings with importunate foreign 
representatives, but will also enable them to deal with 
internal disturbances or foreign aggdfesions. England can 
, be of great service to China m this matter—and to her own 
advantage, because the prosperity and growth of commerce 
depend essentially ui^on the peace and security of a country. . 
Great Britain not only carries 82 per cent, of the total 
j^foreign trade with China, whose total gross value, in 1896;^ 
’ ;^57,274,ooo, but pays 76 per cent, of the di^^^an<^ 
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‘ duties collected in that trade.* When England has lavished 
so many million pounds sterling on ligypt, which is not as 
yet of equal commercial value to China, and when she has 
presented Lord Kitchener w’ith more than 100,000 to found 
a Gordon Memorial College for the purpose of dispelling the 
intellectual darkness of the Soudan, and ameliorating its 
social anil moral condition, there is every reason to suppose 
that China, which has so materially contributed to th|p 
• wealth and [)rosperity of l£ngland since the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, will receive full consideration, at the hands of 


the British public and the British capitalists Lord Charles 
Beresford^ eminently qualified to assume thi* rule of such 
a spokesman, ,uid no doubt he will not fail to impress on 
his countrymen the claims Chin.i has on British sympathy 
and British assist.ince. In connection with this subject, it 
is for serious consider.ition for the British public whether a 
new WooKvich or a Sandhurst might not be founded at 
Wei-hai W’ei for tr.iining the nuchms of a Chinese army. 

In order to secun* the st.ibility and progress of the 
Chinese Ihnpire, military reform must not be dissociated 
from civil reform b'or inaugur.vtmg, m .1 sysiennitic way, 
reform in civil, and e.s[)ecially in fiscal m.itters, it is neces¬ 
sary that a special Jhinau should be appointed consisting 
of responsible and experienced Chinese .ind Manchu 
Ministers and of comjietent and trustworthy foreign 
advisers. As regards the, personnel of the Bureau, public 
opinion in China would [joint to 11 . It. Chang Chih Tung, 
H. E. Li Hung Ch.ing, and H. E. Jung Lu and H. E. 
Kang Yi, wdth H.Rlf. Prince Ching as Presidemt. The 
foreign advisers might be of British, American, or Japanese 
nationality. It is evident that, since the Chinese barriers 
of exclusion h.ive beell^ broken down, and since China can¬ 


not expel or kee[) out tht “ western b.irbarians," she must, 
for her own saki* and for the m.iintenance of her own 


'integrity and indepenihmce, acce[)t reforms on Western 
lines, and imbibe that spirit of patriotism in her army and 


‘‘navy which is exhibited in Europe and America. 



dk 

' ' Colquhoun’s China in. Transformation, pp, 152, 153. 
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THE UGANDA PROI^CTORA^E AND ITS 
RELAIION lO IHE SUDAN 

H R Po\ Rohm- 


Rfclni occurrences in U^^ineii show bcjonel eioubt, that 
the evils cincl elingcrs incieh nt to its ipproptlation is a field 
for JBritish e nteiprise still e vi t They h ive been growing 
' 4pd aceumul itmg foi more thin twent) )e us ind the. time 
has fu!l\ ulived feir re seilutc ind more discreet efforts to 
overcome them Teihips the seiiching ind important 
i inquiry on the spot, which is now asked for may throw 
|i greater light ujion the whole situition ind m ikl^ clear the 
various improiements thit ire ele side r iteel The mam 
facts, howe\ei, up to list Scpteml)ei lie inelie ited m Blue 
Books inel othe r jiubhc deciime nts 

1 he I gind i Pioteetorite d ite s onl) fioin August 1S94 
Its antecede nts hiweier stietch back to \pril iS7-, when 
Ml II ]\I Stinlej IS he lecords m his lliiough the 
Datk Continent eonxeitoel Kin^ Mte s i to C hiisti init>, and, 
asspeciil eoriesponele nt of the Daily lili^iap/i adelressed 
a memoi ible ippe il to the leilin., [)hil i ithroinsts md the 
pious people eif 1 n^l inel 1 leie ^e ntle men he ev 
claiineel ‘is )()in eijn 01 limit) , e mlirace it' J he people 
on the shoies of the N)in/i nil upon yen Obey youi 
own geneious instmct‘> ind listen to them inel I assure 
you that m one ye u you will hue moie conieits to Chris¬ 
tianity than all other niissiem mes ean number It was 
m response to this ippeil tint the f huieh Missionary 
Society enteicd the field in 1^70 ind 1 I rench Catholic 
mission followed in i'^// Both e igini/itions made many*" 
converts, but their lualiy e luse^ complications which 
King Mwanga Mtesis unworthy successor was clever 
'•’enough to turn to his own idvintige The British East \ 
. Africa Company took upon itself a task far beyond its jj 
powers when, in 1S90 it sent Captain Lugard to establish "’j 
control over the country on its behalf 
I Uganda, it may be pointed out, is a sort o^^trop ^^^|||^ 




Switzerland, and about as large, peopled chiefly by an''” 
agricultural communit) of Bantu origin but with a more " 
or less dominant class, known as Wahyma which probably 
in distant tim( s nuj;ratcd from the north and conquered 
the earlier Waganda sc ttlers I here is a simil ir variety 
of race, but with differences among the inhabitants of 
Unyoro, to the north of Aukok to the west of Usogo, 
to the east, and of other adjacent districts who always 
claimc cl to be inck pend< nt though su/c raint) over them 
had been asserted, and to some exte nt maintained, b) 
Mtesa, a black Na[)okon in a sm ill w i) Mwanga's 
authont), t ven in llgancU, was ilwa)s wc ik and, had it 
not been for British intci\cntion the whole countr)’^ might 
befoic now ha\c fillen under the dominion of Kabaregd, 
the formidable Wan\oio potentite with whom the exiled 
Muhammad ins of ITjrancH took re fiige in iSqo \11 these 
pett) states are on the clircet ‘Cape to Ciiio lin< and the 
control over them was coxe ted In 1 mope ip ind other 
adventurers loUj^ before \li Rhode s s riilwix pi op ct was 
thought of The district w is looke 1 loiw ud to as an 
annex of th( I gxptiin Sudin leiuutei of i centur) ago, 
and I'min Bash is I epi itori il Bioxincewis in touch xvith 
It, and moie, thin once in conflict with its rule is Since 
1886 It has been he mine el in on the south west b\ Cieiman 
East Miica I he ongin il scheme of the Cein^^o 1 rte State 
encroached on it fiom the we st and so much of it as is not 
now included in the l^ganda Piotcctorate 01 in the Anglo- 
Eg>ptiin Sudan, is resuscitated In Lord Kitchener, has” 
been “leased ’ by Cxieat Britain to King I e opolcl There 
was polic), albeit shortsighted, in Mtesis xxelconiing of 
Mr Stank)’s oxeitures in 1S75 and of the missionary inva- 
, sion that followed T^ere v\ as polic) as shot t sighted, and 
in the end more disistious, in Kabiregv’s rejection of Mr.* 
^ Stanley’s proffered fnendshi > twenty four )ears ago and in 
*his intermittent warfare with the Waganda and their “pro- 
.tectors ” ever since 

g*j^^Imost the first business taken in hand by Captain 

,x 2 

I 
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Lugard, after his arrival in December, 1890, at Mejigo, 
the native capital of Uganda, by the side of which Kampala, 
the British capital, has since been built, was the setting up 
of a chain of forts along the frontiers of Unyoro, for which • 
purpose he practic.illy annexed the Toru district. He set 
up other forts in the south, the principal being in Buddu. 
This was the most remote of the ten provinces into which 
h|i roughl> divided Mwanga’s kingdom, three others being 
assigned to the Muhammadans, and the rest, a compact 
group in the middle, to the Protestants, with Mwanga as 
their reconverted he.id. Captain Lugard’s scanty resources 
'•were taxed to th<; utmost in endeavouring to keep even 
a show of peace among the .intagonistic elements entrusted 
to his care, and tlie most imjiortant stej) taken by him with 
this object has had issues that he can scarcely be blamed 
for not having foreseen. 

l'ho.se who have read the detailed history of the PLmin 
Pasha Relief'Exjiedition will remember that in 1889, after 
“ rescuing” the luckle.ss Emin, Mr. Stanley turntid adrift at 
Kavalli’s, on the Albert Nyan/a side of Unyoro, a great 
concourse t)f .Sud.mese and oilier mercenaries, with their 
wives and .skives, wliom Emin had gathered round him in 
• his Equatorial Province but found there altogether un- 
manageabh;. Mr. Stanley considered himself very adroit 
and fortunate in being able to get rid of or escape from 
these ruffians, whom he described as “permeated and 
saturated with mutiny, rebellion and treason,” and whom 
he suspected of plotting to c.qiture him and all his party 
and hand them o\er to the Mahdi.* They had been 
raiding about for some two years, oppre.ssing the Muham¬ 
madan population with w’hich they had no real sympathy, 
and ruthlessly per.secuting all the pagans and any Christians 
► whom they came across, when Captain Lugard, finding he / 
could in no other way put any restraint upon them, enlisted \ 
about 200 of their number for service in the forts he had 
established in the d'oru district. They continued to be, iot 


* railiamenlary Paper C.—5,906, pp. 11, 13. 
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,some time at any rate, irrestrainable. While the 1,200 or 
1,300 unattached Sudanese—often inaccurately spoken of as 
‘Nubians, and more familiarly as Nubies—wrought as much ‘ 
havoc as they pleased in Unyoro and elsewhere, the Char¬ 
tered Company’s picked body of 200 committed scandalous 
atrocities, which, when brought to the notice of the authorities, 
were not denied. Captain Lugard’s apology for his tolerance 
of their misconduct (in a letter dated 13th November, 
1893) was that he had been “ debarred from e.xercising such 
a full measure of supervision and control as he should have 
desired, owing to the insufficient number of Europeans 
available to the Administration.” “ 'Phese Nubians,” it 
was averred by the Rev. R. P. Ashe, one of the most 
energetic and discreet of the missionaries in Tganda, “are 
guilty of the most horrible outrages, not only on the people 
of Unyoro, but on those in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the British forts in 'Poru. 'Phtj.sc include (a) violation of 
women ; (If) the subjection of women to the most frightful, 
horrible and indecent treatment, in many cases resulting in 
death ; (r) the seizure of slaves; {d) the forcible circumcision 
of boys ; (c) religious jicrsecution.” The worst offences 
appear not to have been committed, or at least not to have 
been known* of, till after Captain Lugard had left the 
country in June, 1S92, and, on their being discovered, 
measures were taken to check the wrong-doing and to 
improve the discipline of the force : but in his report on 
*the general situation in the country, dated ist November, 
1893, the late Sir Gerald Portal called attention to “ the 
hatred and terror inspired by these Sudane.se ex-soldiers, 
and the deeds of cruelty practised upon native men and 
. women by that portion of them who were left by the 
Company, unpaid and uncontrolled, on the western frontier 
>;of Uganda.’^?’ As a risky alternative to expelling these * 
pernicious intruders, the hundreds not already enli.sted in 
i’ the Company’s .service, and .some others who had joined 
iw^em in the interval, were gradually added to the force 
* Parliamentary Paper C.—7,303, p. 29. • 
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j^tarted by Captain Lugard, in the expecmtion'that, as Sirl 
Gerald Portal considered, “under strict discipline,” theyj 
would '* make excellent soldiers.” In this way the small ', 
army of Uganda Riiles, the larger part of which mutinied in’ 
*1897, was built up. 

The stages by which Her Majesty’s Government was 
led to take up the “ white man’s burden ” that the British 
^'£ast African Comi)any soon found itself quite unable to 
"bear need not be here detailed In his announcement of 

«i 

■the contemplated change, on ist June, 1894, the Earl of 
'Kimberley promised that the Uganda Protectorate should 
^■“extend only to the territory known as Uganda proper,” 
fbeing “ bounded by the territories known as Usogo. Unyoro, 
Toru and Koki”; and that within this area of about 15,000 
square miles, with a po[)ulation of about 450,000, “ the 
actual administration would be left in the hands of the 
native chiefs, the Commissioner having all the powers to 
preserve peace and tranquillity in the country.” Before that 
statement was made, however, Colonel (now Sir Henry) 
Colville, the representative of the Government in Uganda, 
had deemed it proper to invade Unyoro, and both that 
independent kingdom and the smaller sub-kingdoms had 
been brought more or less under British control. As soon 
as he heard of the attack on Kabarega, Lord Kimberley 
telegraphed, on yth June, “Colonel Colville should be told 
that he must understand that he must confme his military 
operations and occupations of forts in Unyoro or other, 
places not included in the Protectorate to such measures 
as are indispensable to secure the safety and defence of 
Uganda.” But instructions and news travel slowly between 
Uowning Street and Central Africa, and only those on the’ 
spot can decide as to what is or is not “indispensable.’* 
. The mischief, if mi.schief it was, had been done. Captaiil' 
Thruston, acting under Colonel Colville’s orders, had not 
«: only embarked on a fresh e.xpedition against Kabarega, but 
had inflicted a temporary defeat upon him and, in answe? 

I' 

to his appeal for peace, had replied, “ The^first,con^M 
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.^ill DC that'you should becorpe an obedient British subject.*J 3 
“‘All that Lord Kimberley could do, long after the event^ 
‘ Was, to thank Captain Thruston for his “ valuable services to\ 
the Protectorate,” and to offer a mild and ineffective protest 
“ No such condition of peace should he insisted on. Unyoro-’ 
' is outside the limits of the Protectorate, and neither the 


chief himself nor any of his subjects can be considered, 
under the protection, still less as the subjects, of Her 
Majesty.”* The war with Kabarega has been fitfully 
carried on ever since, and though neither hi-, country nor 

, I 

the adjacent districts, nor Uganda itself, can be said to 
have been conquered as yet, the Uganda Protectorate was 
on the 30th June, 1896, so far e.xtended—on paper—as tq 
include Unyoro, Usogo and other territories ea.st and west, 
and is now—on paper—nearly thrice as large as Lord 
Kimberley declared it to be in June, 1894. 

The excuse or justification for these extensions and for 
any others whicli may follow is that, having obtained a 
footing in this out-of-the-w<iy part of Central Africa, we 
have no choice between widening our ground in order to 
■ hold it or ignominioLisly .ibandoning the enterprise. Each ; 


fresh advance against Kabarega has been, an alleged retri¬ 
bution for his efforts to recover the territories we have 

. ■* 

taken from him. .So, doubtless, the unequal struggle will 
go on until we have really mastered not only the Wanyoro, 
but all others who resist our sway. It may be taken 
for granted that no more killing and conquering than they 
could help were indulged in by Colonel Colville, whose' 
employment in ITganda barely covered .1 year, and by 
Major Cunningham, Majtir Owen, Captain Thruston and_, 
; his other valiant assistants. The evident intention of the 
Government to enforce as pacific a policy as possible was, 
shown in the appointment of Mr. Berkeley, a civilian, to^ 
Succeed him as Commissioner and Consul-General. 


;'*''‘ln November, 1896, Mr. Berkeley reported that tradS, 
though still not up to Mr. Stanley’s promise, and chiefly for 


^ Parliamentary Paper C.—7,708, pp. 50, 139, 141. 
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^the convenience of the European officials and mis^onaries^ ' 
had more than quadrupled in two years; that some of the 
natives were acquiring a taste for English-made clothing, 
boots, tools, household utensils, writing materials, and scented 
soap ; and that others, or the same, were fully alive to the 
importance of fostering native products ” and had “ begun 
• to develop a very considerable readiness for remunerative 

■ and voluntary work,” the average wage-rate being about 
. threepence a da)'. Yet in the same month of November, 

; j ^ i 896, the pu])pet king, Mwanga, was fined 1,000 and 
’•otherwise punished for having smuggled ivory across the 
^ German East African frontier instead of sending it through 
British territory to the Zanzibar coast, and in this proceed¬ 
ing we have what appears to have been the first important 
and public intimation of the recrudescence of troubles in 
, Uganda. These troubles, which culminated in July, 1897, 
were evidently conduced to by more causes than the official 
chroniclers have set forth. 

As far back as November, 1893, Sir Gerald Portal, in 
discussing “the f.ictors of the whole Uganda question,” 
had called atUMition to “ the neighbourhood of the jealous 
country of IJnyoro on the northern frontier, with a king 
4 hostile to European influence and said to have been recently 
joined by a remnant of the Sudanese troops which revolted 
from Emin Pasha in the Equatorial Province,” and to “the 
hostility of IVIuhammadanisin on the north side among the 
Mahdists, and on the south and south-west among the ’ 
Arabs, Manyema. etc., of Tabora, Tanganyika and the 
Upper C'ongo.” “ liverything I hear,” he said, “seems to 
point to a desperate and, perhaps, long-continued struggle 
in the centre of Africa between the advances of European 
civilization from the coasts on the east and west, and the j. 
old class of Arab traders who are being driven back to the 
: neighbourhood of Lake Tanganyika, the north end of 

■ Nyasa, the upper waters of the Congo, and the south-west 
side of the Victoria Nyanza. In determining both the^ 
nature and resillt of this contest, the position is of v|taP^ 
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^importance. Even now it is known that frequent com¬ 
munications pass from the Arabs of Tanganyika and Tabora 1 
to the fanatical Muhammadans of Wadelai and along the 
White Nile, as well as to the nearest and most dangerous 
neighbour of Uganda, Kabarcga, King of Unyoro.”* 

The Wanyoro have since been considerably overawed, 
but by no means conciliated, and the three years’ cam¬ 
paigning in the Nile valley, which has established Lord 
Kitchener at Omdurman, and much nearer than that to 
Uganda, w’ould have been a sufficient cause of alarm to the 
intermediate communities, even had there been no north¬ 
ward movement from Uganda, and no Belgian occupation 
of Lado in the district “leased” to the Congo Free State 
in 1894. More disturbing than Captain Chaltin’s successful 
march to Lado in the latter part of 1897, however, was the 
failure of his superior officer, Baron Dhanis in the Aruwimi 
valley, in the previous February, when his Manyinna fol¬ 
lowers mutinied. It is on record that the earlier operations 
of Baron Dhanis against the so-calletl Arab masters of the 
Manyema district, in 1893 and 1894, had provoked serious 
unrest on the southern .md western bordtTs of Uganda. 
There was more than unrest when, in June, 1S97, some of 
the Manyema, whom Baron Dhanis was hunting down, 
making their way into the Uganda Prcitectorate, attacked 
and all but captured the British fort at Katwe. Major 

Ternan, who was administering the affairs of the Protectorate 

* 

in Mr. Berkeley s absence, repulsed them with the assistance 
of a few C'ongo troops ; but, to do that, he had to draw so 
much of his owm small force from Buddu that Mwanga, 
f after half a year’s sullen resentment of the treatment to , 
‘Which he had been subjected, or the abler malcontents with 
^whom he was associated, considered the time opportune for 
an attempt, which had evidently been for some months in 
preparation, to throw off the British yoke. 

Early in May it was discovered that “ a very drunken 
.'■Roman Catholic chief, in bad odour with the priests,” as 
* Parliamentary Paper C.—7,303, pp. 29, 30. 
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f Major Ternan described him, had induced two others 
i chiefs to join him in a conspiracy against “ European methods^ 
of administration.”’^ These two were promptly arrested and . 
'condemned to long imprisonment, but the prime offender^ 

* escaped and was at larg<* as a mischief-maker till December. 

■ To what extent King Mwanga was from the first mixed up 

^ in the i^lot is not clear ; but he was so far implicated that, 
f„on 6th July he deemed it prudent to hurry off to Buddu, 
f„where he hoped that, the district being almost denuded of 
.'its Sudanese garrison, he would be able to stir up a general,. 

; rebellion. In this he was disappointed. Most of the' 

I Protestant Waganda and many of the Roman Catholics.^ 
i remaining loyal, Major Ternan promptly collected about^ 
2,000 of them to co-operate with the 200 or more Sudanese 
at his disposal. A battle, at the moment thought to be 
decisive, was fought on 19th July, as a result of which 
Mwanga took shelter in tierman East Africa, and was 
’ ^][iere detainittl for .some time by its authorities. Mwanga’s 
baby-son Chua was proclaimed king in his stead, and Major 
Ternan’s report of 23rd July, that “the rising is now com¬ 
pletely quelled,” might have had some truth in Jt had there 
been no other complications to deal with. 

Unfortunately these were man)’and grave. U'hile Major 
Ternan had on hand a much harder task than he was aware 
of, and one much aggravated if not mainly caused by the 
' alarm in the Uganda region which was consequent on thd 
Anglo-Egy[)tian advance towards Khartum from the north, 
and the Congo State’s enterprises and failures on the north 
and west, his altogether inadequate resources were to be", 
-•■further drained. In June Major Macdonald, who had been| 
almost constantly employed in East Africa tor some years,! 
, was directed by the Government to procure “accurat^ 

knowledge of the territories lying on the northern andj 
\ ^ 

.r'eastern frontiers of the East Africa and Uganda Pro-* 

i’ ... ... ‘3 

' tectorates,” and “ with this view, to explore the district's-' 

■ * 

* These and following extracts are from Parliamentary Papers C.—8,71 
8,941, 9,027 and 9,123. 



•‘adjacent to the Italian sphere in which the river Jiiiba iS/ 
;l 3 ielieved to rise, and to cultivate friendly relations with the *4 
tribes residinjj in that portion of the British sphere.” This,; 
• of course, as was reasonably suspected from the first and as‘^ 
events have proved, thouj^h there were official concealments 
tand denials at the time, was intended to be a movement” 


from the south-east, like the Conj^o State’s movement from 
the south-w'est, in aid of General Kitchener’s Sudan 
tion. Forgettini^ how much savage sympathy there was 
between the followers of the Khalifa, against whom it w'as 
crusading, and the .Sudanese marauders, whom it had con¬ 
verted into the Uganda Rifles, and assuming that some of 
these latter, numbering in all 1,500, could very well be 
spared for service in the Nile valley, the Government 
ordered that 300 of them, with 100 Swahilis and 200 porters, 
should be dispatched from Kampala to meet Major Mac¬ 
donald at Njemps, on his way up from Mombasa with 
30 Sikhs and j 50 other porters. The order reached Majj^r 
Ternan just when his troubles with the turbulent Waganda 
were beginning, and when he ni^edeil all the forces at his 
command for his own use. lie promised to do his best,^ 
but, writing to Lord .Salisbury on 23rd July’, added, “ I 
think it right to point out that tlK*re is great difficulty in 
obtaining recruits to take their place ; the number of Nubies 
is getting very’ low, and ev<tn those .ire extremely unwilling 
to enlist, the rate of pay being .so small as to be no induce- 
ment. I am in hopes that I may shortly hear that your 
Lordship w’ill have ap[)roved of the now r.ites suggested in 
the estimate for 1897-9S, in which case, 1 think, more men' 


expedu 


will be forthcoming. Should 1 be unable to enlist sufficient; 
Nubies, I propose to raise one or tw'o companies of Sw’ahilis ; 
but this cour.se would be very much more e.xpensive.” It 
should be explained that the Sudanese soldiers’ pay had- 
, been fixed at a very low rate, on condition of their being 
I allowed to have in attendance on their march as many wives 
1 and other slaves as they wished, often eight or ten apiece,, 
^^hose services in w’orking and stealing for them ekedmut^ 


its iielation to tho Sudanr \;. 

*• their own scanty wages. Even their scanty wages, however, 

' were apt to be in arrear, not apparently because the Uganda 
Administration was short of actual money, but because, 
barter being the rule in Uganda, it was necessary that the 
wages should be paid in “trade goods," which there was 
.great difficulty in bringing up from Mombasa. 

^ Major Macdonald reached Njemps, about 200 miles east. 
-Vof Kampala, on 16th September, and there he was joined 
^'on the 19th by 217 of the 300 .Sudanese promised to hirn. 
^ More could not be supplied, as in the int<‘rval, and after 
< Major 'I'ernan had started for England under the impres- 
•sion that all difficulties had been overcome, fresh and greater 
troubles had broken out in lluddu, .'\nkole, and other 
districts on the western side of Uganda, All available 
Sudanese were wanted for the shooting down of rebellious 
Waganda, and the. few who proceeded to Njemps com¬ 
plained that they had been overworked and wire being 
deprived of their pay. (^n 20th Se[)tember their open 
mutiny began, the immediate provocation being Major 
Macdonald’s nixessary notification to them that, on their 
mysterious march into unknown lands, only one wife, boy, 
or pthir follower would be allowc'd to each. 

The .story of this mutiny, its developments apd the other 
troubles connected with it. is known in outline through our 
public press, and is succinctly told in the appanmtly impartial 
and discriminating report, dated i6th May, 1898, which 
Mr. Berkeley prepared after his return to ITganda ; and 
other official documents amplify and continue it as regards 
some details down to August, 1898. The initial disturbance 
' among the Sudanese at Njemps had prompt effect on others, 
and, though all were not openly disloyal, few could be trusted 
to keep in check the. Waganda and others who made wide- 
^'spread use of the opportunities afforded them for endeavour- 
.1 ing to profit by the weakne.ss of their British rulers. Even 
if there were much clearer grounds for suspicion than there 
is any evidence of, it would be ungenerous and unfair to 
, blafne the officers and civilians on the spot for disasters by 

.t '**T 1 ? 
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;which several of them lost their lives, and for acts that may ’ 
,'now seem to have been reckless or ill-advised. The causes 

, * I 

of the mischief, however, ought to be traced out and exposed, 


• • I 


not only in justice to some subordinate-> who are now under 
a cloud, but also with a view to the prevention, a.s far as 
may be, of similar faults and blundeis in the futurt*. 


Whatever indiscretions may have been committed by the 
local authorities, prior to the attemjited reorgam/alion of the 
enlarged Uganda Protectorate in June, iSyO, there can be 
no‘doubt that Mr. Berkeley and those working under him, 
or in his place while he was absent, v\ere re.illy anxious to 
promote peace and good order in the out-of-the-way and 
very unm.magisible territory committed to their care. In 
Uganda proper an honest effort was m.ide to maintain 
as far as possible, and not to interfere with more than 


seemed necessai), the rough sort of ieudalism that the 
people w'ere accustomed to. Mvvang.i was a weak and 
disreputable pujipet. Vet his nominal kingship, with a 
British Commissioner to control him, ansv\ered. or might 
have answered, its purpose. M«iny of the- chiefs under him 
appeared t<> be gradually adapting themselves to the altered 
conditions of the country, taking to the improvements in 
trade and agriculture, .is did Mwanga himself, which British 
rule had introduced. Thi; common folk, although still little 


better than serfs or slaves, weie slowly discovering that 
they had rights as fieemen. 'Phi former animosities between 
Protestant and Roman Catholic missionaries w-ere dying 
out, and their rivalry w.is being carried on in ways less 
hurtful or more beneficial to their disciples. In the out¬ 
lying districts, especially in L’sogo and K.uiiondo to the 
. east, and to some extent in Torn and Ankole to the west, t 


in all of which the British authorities umlerlook to deal 


directly w’ith the chiefs and serfs, without a puppet king as 

:: intermediary, there was more or less promise of a like 
* * 

' evolution. Even in Unyoro but little interfered with for 
;• some time, there was at any rate a possibility of pacifiCcation * 
riband progress. If the Uganda Protectorate, instead of being 
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more than 600 miles from the coast, had been as accessibl<^ 
even as the Nyasaland Protectorate, and as well administj 
tered, if it could have been cleared of disturbinj» influences' 
, wkhin it, and so walled round as to be sc*parated from • 
-outside disiiirbinjy inOiK-nces, its stormy commencement 
might have been followed by something like calm and 
prosperity. 

The chief error of the administrators on the spot was 
in overestimating the value of their work and its effects. 
Because Mwanga owned a brougham, in which he could 
be driven to church if he wished, he was supposed to be 
enlightened. Becaust; some* of his chiefs lived in brick 
houses with thatched roofs, used linglish ploughs and other 
farming implements, and were beginning tf) cultivate coffee 
and tobacco, they were looked tipon as civilized. Because 
some of the natives wen- willing to work at road-making, 
canal-making, and so forth, for threepennyworth of cloth 
or other goods [ler day, they w^ere considered to have no 
grievances. W'hat grievances could they have, if 200 
Sudanese troops .sufficc*d to keep order in llg.inda itself? 
and what ground conld there be for alarm, .seeing that the 
eastern .md western provinces were i*ach g.irrisoned by 
400 of these trooj)s, anti that Unyoro was looketl after by 
500 more ? The savagerj’ t>f this mercenary body had 
evidently been tonsiderably curbed or disciplint^d since its 
.organization as the llganda Rifles. The men had come to 
be much less of a srouige to the native population, and 
much more submissive to their white employers. In this 
way, however, a false sen.se of-security was created. “Year 
after year,” as Mr. Berkeley WTOte in his report of May, 
1898, “they performed their work well and faithfully, and, 
earned the good o])inion of one officer after another, when 
- under their immediate control. But, while officers succeeded^ 
each other, carrying aw'ay an excellent recollection of thgj 
men they had personally commanded, there was gradually^ 
»:brewing up in the mind of the troops a feeling of disconterjtj 
which only recently began to make itself clearly_ manijTe^^ 
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^They found that the work was heavy and continuous, that ‘ 
•their pay and clothing (military) were frequently in arrears, ■ 
jthat constant expeditions separated them from their wives 
and families, and that their pay was very small in com¬ 
parison to that which, they began to learn, was given to 
more or less similar troops in neighbouring administrations, 
and small even in comparison to that earned by Swahili 
porters, while it scarcely exceeded that of native labourers ; 
and there can be no doubt thiit th(‘y looked with disfavour 
on, and in a sense res(*nted, the const.int change of officers. 
The feeling gained upon them that they had grievances, 
and it should be remtanben'd that during last year (1897) 
they heard the news of the mutiny r)f the trooi)*- in the Congo 
State, and of the; massacre of Eurojjean officers, which 
followed, while, at the same time, a certain wa\e of Muham¬ 


madan unrest, which was observed in various parts of the' 
world, may in a minor degree havt* had its influence. ” 

In much more than a minor d(;gree. [)erha[)s The 
mutineers cannot but have b(;en aw.ire of (.leneral Kitchener’s 


operations in the north against tin; followers of tin* Klialifa ; 
doubtless they shrewdly surmi^-c^d th.it it was intended to 
use them in .issisting those operations Those of them, at 
any rate, who esc.aped from ISI.ajor IVTacdonald ne.ir Nj^^mps, 
and the other Sudanese who joined them, lost no time in 
making their w'ay northward and across the Xih;, with the" 
manife.st object of getting in touch with the Khalifa. It 
was only after nearly a year’s pursuit and intermittent, 
fighting that those who had not Ix'en killed off were 
dispersed by Major Martyr w'ith the help of reinforcements 
from India as well as from British East Africa. Meanwhile ^ 
the defection of a large number of the Uganda Rifles, and 
the disarming of most of the others w’hich was thought 
expedient, had greatly encouraged and strengthened the 
native opposition started by Mwanga and the turbulent 
^chiefs allied with him. The. havoc that spread over the 
.whole Protectorate would probably have been much more ' 
^i^jistjrpus than it was, had not Kabarega, some of whose 



Wanyoro were active in the murderous scramble, refused 
to co-operate with Mwanga, whom he reproached with 
being “ the cause of all the trouble.” The conduct of the 
W'hite officers, civilians, and missionaries was. of course, in 
the circumstances necessary as a matter of self-defence, 
and it was valiant in a way, for over and over again they 
were in dire peril , but there has been little to be proud of, 
little that is not deplorable, in the imtiri* business. If the 
prolonged crisis in I'gand.i itself is now really over, if 
Mr. lierkele) and his .issociates .ire Iree to settle down 
again to the “ spre.id of civilization ” by other agencies 
than Maxims and Remingtons, th<‘y will h.ive no easy task 
in restoring the I’rotector.ite to even the paltry and slippery 
stage of ]jro->perity that h.id bi*en reached a year and a 
half ago. 

Nor is there a[)i)arent ground for expecting that any 
benefits, oi any at all iiroportionate to the risks which are 
being run, will accrue from the fresh enterprises on which 
Major (now Colonel) Macdonald has been lately and 
■Major Mart}!* is at present engaged. About both of 
these enterprises the Government, perhaps excusably, is 
chary of information. Concerning M.ijor Martyr’s move- 
menfs, nearly all we know is that they .ire designed in some 
way to hasten the tipening of communications betw'een the 
'Uganda rroU'ctorate and the .Sudan provinces which Lord 
Kitchener is to administer. Colonel Macdonald is reported 
to have secured control of the road to Lado, where the 
Congo State’s garrison has been lockeil up for more than 
a year, and from which direct access to I'ashoda and further 
north is important, if the aims of all the recent campaigning 
in the Nile Valley are to be persevend in. Whether or. 
how far this campaigning m the Sudan is expedient or just 
is a question that need not here be discussed. But it 
behoves those who applaud or sanction it, to consider 
whether anj help that can be sent up from Uganda will 
be at all worth the risk and loss entailed by it. A proposal 
to extend British authority southwards from Omdurmam 
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it reached the Vi*ctorr^^®P[^5ttnd so absorbed Ugandt 
and all the intervening territory, would be intelligible, if not 
justifiable. But Uganda affords no base, and no suitable 
material, for any effective northward movement. 

Even Mr. Stanley, in commending Uganda to the atten¬ 
tion of “ the pious people of England ” four-and-twenty years 
ago, said “ The route here is by the Nile, or vi:\ Zanzibar, 
Usogo, and Unyanyemhe. 'I'he former route, so long as 
Colonel Gordon governs the countries of the Upper Nile, 
seems the most feasible.” 'I'he coll.ijjse of Gordon's rule 
has been at length followed by Lord Kitchener’s imitation 
of it, and, rightly or wrongly. Great Britain is committed 
to mastery of some sort over the whole Nile \'allcy. That 
may perhaps render it possibli; hereafter for I'ganda to be 
a British stronghold in Central Africa. But in no other 
way can attainment of this object, if it is worth attaining, 
be ho[)ed for, Uganda, .^*ifter years of blundering effort, 
is still out of reach. Since iSgi we have been scheming 
and spending money to connect it by railway wdth Jthe 
Zanzibar coast. As yet only about a third of the railway 
* has been constructed, with an outlay of at least half of the 


;^3,000,000 allowed by Parliament for the purpose, with 
enormous waste of life, and with no prospect of any ap¬ 
preciable advantage being secured in the «-vent of the w’^ork 
being completed. 'I'he ])resent means of communication 
with the country are so slow, costly, and pc-rilous, that even 
of the trade goods which the Government needs, in its lack of 
more portable currency, for payment of the hired mercenaries 
it employs in overawing the natives, only an inadequate 
supply can be obtained. If ever the country is to be brought 
under such British rule and influence as will be of real 


benefit either to white men or to black, it must be b) other 
’.methods than those now in vogue. Surel) there has already 
been enough blundering, and the time has come for honestly 
/Endeavouring to correct the mistakes that have been made. 
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PRESENT ASPECT OF AFFAIRS IN ' 
MOROCCO. 

Ion Pkrdicakls. 

The most important incident apparently during the past 
year is the revolt of the .Shurfas at Tafilet. These here¬ 
ditary nobles, who are at the same*, time religious leaders, 
amongst whom are several mcmibers of the P'ilaly or reign¬ 
ing family, indignant at the usurpation (jf power, and at the 
concentration of all the functions of the various dep.irtments 
of State in the hands of the grand vi/ir, Sid H.imed ben 
Mousa, have summoned to their standard the tribesmen 
and adherents who share their dislike to the prolonged 
tutelage of the young Sultan, Mulai ‘Abd-ul-‘A/.i/. 

It is not, however, so much the troops who have answered 
this call to arms as the distance of Tafilet from the city of 
Mcrocco, where the Sultan is still detained, togcthcT with 
the condition of the roads and the inaccessible nature of 
the mountain passes that constitutes the real difficulty with 
which the grand vi/ir must de.d. The Government forces 
arc being moved southwards towards the distant scat of 
this apjiarently formidable rebellion, but in the meantime 
negotiations are being conducted with a view to a peaceable 
solution. 

The country seems. inde(;d, to be sown with dragons^ 
teeth, and armed opposition springs up on every side. The 
tragic late of Amgar, the chief of Glauwa, a mountain 
fortress with battlements and towers, resembling the feudal 
strongholds of mediivval Europ<* has, nevertheless, been a 
discouraging e.xamplc of the futility of these merely partial- 
local risings, for the head of Amgar himself, together witl\; 
the hands of sixteen of his followers, now adorns the gate- 
of Morocco city. True, the recalcitrant chief was not 
captured in brittle, nor did he surrender his picturesqu^ 

castle on the slopes of the Atlas range after a prolonged 

.4 ^ 
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*■ siege. He was, on the cofitraiy, betrayed by some of hiS'' 
'own adherents, as is, indeed, almost universally the case ih'" 
this degraded land where the sentiment of loyalty and 
honour seems to have been utterly extinguished. 

It is not, therefore, the disaffection of mountain tribes, 
nor even the more combined efforts of the religious 
fraternities on the southern .dopes of the Atlas, from which 
the Shcreefian Government has, jjossibly, to apprehend the 
most serious danger, but rather from the indirect con¬ 


sequences of recent events in regions far removed from the 
frontiers of Morocco, for the afterm.ith of the Hispano- 
American War, the fall of Khartoum, and especially the 
Fashoda incident, may entail grtiater thanges in the destiny 
of Morocco than the efforts of its (nvn inhabitants are 


likely to .ichieve. 

It may well be that Spain will endeavour to efface the 
recollection of ht:r recent di.sasters Ijy new victories, and 
thus afford occupation to an army which may y<it prove a 
source of danger at home: but e\ en this peril to the* 
integrity of the Moorish bimpire is probably less grave or 
immediate than the eager desire of the French to seek' 
compens.ition, whenever occ.ision may differ, for the 
imagined slight endured at Fashoda. 

Few fields for conquest offer, inde(*d, either the tempta¬ 
tion or the facilities that this country does, ow'ing to its” 
close proximity to the .\lgerian frontier, jind to its territory 
equalling if not exceeding in extent and fertility even that 
of France itself. 


Native Algerian troops, under French oflic('rs, could be - 

r 

rapidly concentrated upon Meejuineii or even Fez, as 
neither of these cities, the richest and most important after * 
the more southern capital of the ICmpire, is more than a 
few days’ march from the frontier of .iMgeria, and this 
. concentration could be effected .ilmost without the know- 


; ledge or observation of any other Power, nor would the 
'.naval superiority of England be of any avail to check such 
pa movement, other than by the occupation of Tangier or 

Y 2 
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Mogador, the two most important ports of Morocco ; which 
ports would scarcely again revert to the native authority 
under which they have so long remained stagnant and 
virtually dead to trade and commerce should any foreign 
occupation once become ini fait acconip/i, even were such 
an occupation to occur thus unexpectedly and without 
any predetermination to permanently retain the ports in 
question. 

Nor is opportunity or provocation likely to be long 
denied to any European Power seeking an occasion to 
thus extend its dominions at the expense of a neighbour 
so unable; to protect itself by force of arms or so incom¬ 
petent, as Morocco seems, to adjust its attitude to the 
trying necessities of the situation , since neither friendly 
counsel nor scarcely veiled menace aj)pears to aff(;ct the 
grand vizir, who, counting upon the rivalry and jealousy of 
the various I^owers, holds boldly on as though no danger 
threatened the feeble and distracted country over whose 
• decline he- jiresides 

As an inst.ince in support of this statement “ Ba Hamed’" 
as the gr.ind vizir is familiarly designated, has lately replied 
with a Hat denial to a united demand of the Ri'presentatives 
of the Powers at Tangier, who r(;quired the use of the 
island at Mogador as .i la/aretto, where* pilgrims returning 
from Mecc.i should be subjected to quarantine observa¬ 
tion. 

The foreign Ministers have applied to their respective 
Governments for instructions regarding this question, of 

such vital importance now ^\hen the plague has already 

« 

reached Port Said, and these negotiations may yet lead to 
serious complications with Morocco. Nor is this the only 
incident of the kind that has occurred lately ; on the con¬ 
trary. the obstinacy and shortsightedness of the native 
officials is shown at every turn. 

The United States Government has, during the past 
year, evinced the desire to correct any still lingering tradi¬ 
tion of former Consular irregularities, and with this object' 
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in view sent here, on a special mission, Mr. F. C. Part¬ 
ridge, formerly one of the legal advisers of tlic Department 
of State at Washington. This gentleman not only intro¬ 
duced a series of reforms tending to reduce the number of ' 
native agents and proteges, but strictly challenged the 
pretensions of the various naturalized citizens, mostly 
natives of Morocco, and also laid down such rules regard¬ 
ing the presentation and enforcement of claims for financial 
indemnity against the Shereefian (.ioveinment as to reduce 
to the barest minimum all such demands in the future. 
Mr. S. R. Gummere, Mr. Partridge’s successor, and who is 
the permanent incumbent, has followed up these instruc¬ 
tions with such assiduity, that the U nited States Consular 
administration, formerly one of the most lax in this land of 
irregularities and abuses, is now a model of official correc¬ 
tion, greatly to the advantage of the Moorish Ciovernment 
and to the .security of non-j)rotected n.itives in their dealings 
with the agents of United .States citizens, or with the 
dependents of the Consulate. Mr. (iummere finds to his 
astonishment, however, greater difficulties in collecting the 
few just claims placed on the file by Mr. Partridge than 
was experienced by his less scrupulous predecessors in 
collecting the far more numerous- claims that originated 
before the barri(;rs to this, often nefarious, tniffic in spurious 
and unjustifiable demands for pecuniary compensation had 
been established. 

Had this attempt to purify the United States Consulate ■ 
been undertaken in the time of the late Sultan, Mulai El 
Hassan, the residue of well-substantiated demands would 
have been immediately acceded to ; although the Ignited 
States had not then given proof of the efficiency of their 
navy, nor displayed the somewhat aggressive energy lately 
manifested at Santiago de Cuba and in the bay of Manilla. 

, Another and somewhat amusing effort is just now being 
-made by quite subordinate Moorish officials here in Tangier, 
iiactingupon instructions recently received from the Shereefian 
^ourt, with a view to thwarting the European Representa- 
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lives in their endeavour to improve the insanitary condition ’ 
of the town. 

In order to deal with this question a town council, elected 
by the foreign residents and by the Jewish community, 
was organized, for the* first time, about ten years ago. 
This board is generally jiresided over by one of the foreign 
consuls, or by a secretary of Legation, or even by one of 
the Eurojiean Ministers. Hitherto this council has collected 
and administered its slender revenue with the tacit assent 
of the Moorish authorities, but as larger resources? and 
further powers were reipiired, especially to maintain order 
and secure the right of way in the now over-crowded and 
too restricted thoroughf.ires, a series of regulations were 
drawn up by the council and subseqiumtly submitted by 
the foreign Ministers to the Moorish delegate-mini.->ter of 
foreign affairs. 

This offici.d accejited the proposed regulations, with 
some slight modillcMtions, but informed the- European 
Envoys, who had be<*n deputed to negotiate the introduc¬ 
tion of these reforms, that the Sultan’s Ciovernment abso¬ 
lutely declined lo rectignise the town council itself The 
two foreign Ministers, with great tact, agreed that these 
regulations were to be cjon.si(lcred in the light of a contract 
between the Moorish Government on the one hand, and 
those of tht; European Powers and Ami'rica on the other. 

The Sultan’s representative thereupon signed the 
amended “ A\V/c7//r«/ t/c Foin'c," as it is styled, andj 
handed it to the foreign Ministers, and the Doyen of the' 
Diplomatic Corps thereupon forwanled the document for- 
publication to Prince Henry XXXI. of Reusp, actually the 
•President of the town council or Hygienic Commission, 


the technical title of the council. Thus it happens that' 
as this Commission is placarding the, streets with the newj 


order or rules, the Almuhtasib, or Moorish Inspector 
Streets and Markets, is busily engaged in usurping the*! 
functions of the Commission itself. 1 

:he public is, in the meantime, the gainer by this doubly 
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^activity, but whatever else the*native inspector may under- 
take he is not likely either to pay for the electric lighting' 
of the town, nor for the wholesale removal of the rubbish, 
but he is very enerj^etic in sweeping away itinerant vendors, 

' and in trying to prevent the often too enterprising shop¬ 
keepers from monopolizing the entire width of the streets 
as storage room for such wares as wind and rain will not 
injure, and, certainly, this form of activity, if it continues 
to be honestly and disinterestedly exercised, as seems the 
case at present, is altogether and absolutely commendable* 
Speaking of the foreign representatives reminds me of 
the latest diplomatic appointment here—that of Monsieur 
Basil Bacheracht, the first Minister accredited to Morocco 
by the Russian Government, and who is already one of 
the most popular of the very able group of Ministers and 
Consuls General composing the Diplomatic Corps at 
Tangier in this year of grace 1899. Monsieur Bacheracht 
is further admirably supported by his secretary, Prince 
Gagarine, 

Tangier has, indeed, been singularly favoured of late in 
many respects : the wa;ather has been ideal, whilst numerous 
entertainments at the various legations and at the houses of 


. the foreign residents have lent an unusual animation to the 
town, whilst the presence of two German training-ships, on 
the occasion of the Emperor William’s birthday, contributed 
to still further enhance the brilliancy of the various social 
and official gatherings. ' 

Probably at few places even on the coic (Ta’inrc have the 
'•conditions during the last few months been more favourable 
,.to the enjoyment of the visitor in pursuit of sunshine and 
, recreation than in this old Moorish town with its ruined 
battlements overlooking the horseshoe curve of its silver 
beach^ and offering a delightful stretch of smoothest sand 
/for the enjoyment of the pedestrian or horseman. The 
Ifwhite walls of the terraced houses, the mosques and 
minarets with the few tall palms that assert the Eastern 
^harjurter of the place, despjte the emerald verdure of the 




circumjacent gardens, now 'redolent with the perfume of ' 
the orange and lemon, and overlooked by the wooded 
slopes of the Spartello headland, all lend enchantment to 
the view commanding a wide range of sea and mountain, 
whilst the distant peaks of the Beni Hassan range add the 
lustre of their snow-tipped summits to a picture that is not 
easily surpassed in interest or charm. 
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ST. HELENA IN YE OLDEN TYME. 

By Ills Exckllkncx R. A. Sierndale, 'G(tvKRNOR of 

St. 1 11 LENA. 

The past of St. Helena is almost a sealed book to the 
reading public of ICngland, by past 1 mean the pre- 
Napoleonic time.s, for it is probable that had he not been 
sent to the island, he has made historic, it would have re¬ 
mained as little known as 'Tristan d’Acunha or any other 
far distant spot in the wide ocean. Yet it w^as .i microcosm 
of great interest, of which voluminous manuscrij)t records 
remain, in ponderous tomes, dating from and which 

form a .sort of distant reflection, or far off echo'of con¬ 
temporary manners and cu.stoms of the gre.iter world 
beyond the waters.* .St. Helena has always been English, 
and is English to the backbone; now. Discovered by the 
Portugue.se, an uninhabited island, it was left by them with¬ 
out any trace of their occupation. 'Taken up by the Dutch 
for a time, no mark of their presence remained beyoiid 
some ponderous fortifications. Neither manners nor customs 
nor traditions exist, which can be said to originate with 
either of the two nations, and the few nam(;s of Dutch 
origin, which may be found in the island are of recent im¬ 
portation, probably from the Cape of (iood Hope. 

The St. Helenian of to-day, however dark complexioned • 
he may be, is English in thought, manners, and language-r- 
in fact the English tongue is spoken by him with greater 
i purity than in most of our rural districts in lingland. I 
.am not including the descend.ints of the old English 
families, who are in the minority, but the mass of the. 
people, who are of mixed nationalities, chiefly Asiatics, 
whose ancestors were in most cases slaves belonging to the 
’.English settlers. 

* Some extracts from these records were printed by a former Governor 
. of St. Helena, the late Mr. H. R. lanisch, rM.o., anil I am greatly in¬ 
debted to them in writing this paper, but much yet remains in those old 
j leather-bound folios. 
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Slavery was introduced by the Portuguese, for we read| 
of one Fernando Lopez, a disgraced noble, being left on ^ 
the island with n few slaves, pigs, poultry, etc It was also 
probably countenaiiLf d b) the Dutch and continued by the 
English, for when Sn Richard INI unden retook the place, 
after it had been captured again b} the Dutch in 1672, he 
was materiall) helped b\ a negro sla\e named Oliver, 
whose loc.d knowledge enabled the I’.nglish to land at 
Prosperous Ba) inel march across to Jamestown 

'I'here is a d< spatch from the lion ( ourt of Directors of 
the East India ( eim^ianx date^d December 16 , 1673, w’hich 
says 


* * 

“ Wc hgvi lULWcd ail aicohiu fiom Sn Kuhiid Mundeii that a re’ am' 

negio v^as \li) sti\i( tabh in cuidm., those of the I nghsh that first landed^ 
in order to its iclnkin,, and tliat Sn Ruhard Alunden icdt-cmcd him from 
a Portugal to uhoin he was sold '\\e have rejiaid the money to Sir 
Richard Mundeii, and have also paid Mr t oleston* ^18 which he 
allegeth Ik dislmisid in diaries loi tlu mgro' s wife and Iwei children, so 
that we have s^nt the snd ntgroe’s wifi. ind his tw ^ children over to him ai» 
free plantcis, anel do ouki tint he icccive land and two cowes as other 
planters as a icward of his sciviec and lh( i.ncoiirag( ment of faithfulness. 
We also order that all negiocs fxith men and women living in the said 
Island that shall make jirofcssion of the t hnst an faith ai d be bapti/cd 
.shall within seven jeais aftei be fiec ]ilanters and enjoy the privileges of 
free planters both of land and < atlle ’ 


This w.is not .u'li el iii> to m l.iter times, nor was freedom 
of much avail to Oliver, for he was afterwards killed in 
an outbreak ol tin planters against the* Government of 
tbe day.f 

There is a despatch, in answer to a request for slaves,'« 
from the Governor and (. ouncil at the Hoogly, or Hughley, 
as it is written, dated 1 le'cember 23, 16S4 

“We- eannot jnoeurc an> slaves Here is no such thing There is but 
one way to have ihein. vi/ , to take them by force oil some parts on the 
scacoast, and that we dan not attempt We are in great trouble—a 
present sleipe upon all our business 

- t 

* Elsewhcie spelt Couhfon J 

f Many years latei the Governui ot the time sent a number of free bom I 
girls to anothei colony —“ some w enches who call themselves free,” but 
thinks it time to stop such pretensions J 
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I* This must have been shortly before the battle of Hoogly, 
after which Job Charnock moved down to Calcutta J 
(Kalighatta), then a small village. 

The population of St. Helena about this time must have 
been about 500, for then* is an interesting comparison 
between it and Bombay dr.iwn in a letter from the Court of 
Directors dated August 1, which says : 

“That system we sent jou was h)r llie most pail dtawne from the model 
of laws we cstablislit tipnii 0111 island of Uomliiy whete the number of the 
inhabitants are 20,000* but upon refollec-tion finding your whole number of 
men, w'omen, servants and c luldien not to e\ceed 500, we think for the 
present the method you arc in may be the best cxtcpl in case of taking 
away of life, limb-., 01 lanil ” 

At first slavery was restricted by the (. ourt of Directors 
for fear the blacks, being in excess of the whites, should be 
a source of danger , but in 1083 the restriction was re¬ 
moved in following the e.xampkt in Barbadoes, where there 
were 50,000 bl^icks for Ooo whites 

But it must not be gath<*red from the terms, negroes and 
blacks, used for slaves in those timi;s that they were 
Africans. I think the majority of St. 1 lelena slaves were 
Asiatics, or the fair-skinned tribes of Madagascar, for in 
the same letter above quoted the cultivation of yarn is 
enjoined 

“ because if any Madagascai ships fall in, the blacks will be sold uiion the 
Island one halfe foi the King and the other halte foi the Company ” 

In 1716 the Ciovernor wrote to the C ourt of Directors 

i .^j 

that 200 or 300 more Blacks were wanted, and made the', 
following suggestion : 

^ “A small vessel fiom Madagascar would eflectually do our business, and 
*hey arc the best blacks for our put pose ’’ 

In May of the following year thirty slaves were received 
ifrom Madagascar by the Alcrciirv, and in March, 1720, the 

y. C - 

'^same vessel again brought slaves from Madagascar. In 

1765 the same vessel was employed in the slave trade, and 

Teight days after leaving Madagascar, the slaves rose and 
Hi* « ^ 

* Now about 821,000. 
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killed the Captain and fractured the mate's skull before 
they were overpowered. 

The light-coloured races of Madagascar are supposed to 
spring from a Malayo-I*olynesian stock, and the type is 
fairly represented in St. Helena. It was hardly a typical 
specimen, which was shown recently at the Berlin Exhibi¬ 
tion, in the person of a woman of negro descent. 

The negro element is in the minority, though it exists to 
a certain extent, the planters of old days holding them in 
less e.stitnation than the Madagascar slave ; but still in 
those good old times all was fish that c.ime to the net, and 
in the records of 1724 the Governor complains that several 
Blacks guilty of notorious crimes had been sent from India, 
and requests the President at b'ort St. George that no 
more should be sent And in 1714 complaint was made 
that 


“the JJlacks that ramc by Mi Silwcir.s vessel came from Calabar—four of 
the men and three of the women are of the people calFed Cannibals who 
eat one another—tlncc of them have died and we have had much to*do to 
hinder those we tall Cannibals from eating them who died." 

In the early part of this century a number of Chinese 
were imported, but there are none k*lt now, though traces 
of them remain in their descendants. 

rhe condition of the slave population in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was pitiable according to the 
records. 

The Court of Directors, instead of insisting upon a 
humane policy, setMned to have been afraid of the slaves 
getting the upper hand, and ordered strict repressive 
measures, which of course led to much cruelty at the hands 
of brutal owners. .Slaves were judicially tortured, hung,^ 
drawn and quartered, and burnt alive on mere circum¬ 
stantial evidence, whilst for open acts of diabolical cruelty 
their masters were acquitted or slightly punished. I take 
the following instances from the records ; 

•/ 

“January 2nd, 1693 —Jamya slave of Deputy Governor Keeling found 
guilty of sorcery and burnt to death.” %. 

“ In November 1687 Peter and December 1689 Job and Derick slaves 
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convicted of poisoning their masters out of revenge were burnt to death, all . 
other slaves to be present and to bring down a turn of wood for the 
purpose.” 

“A black who was tned before a jury and (rn/uitied was ordeied to be 
flogged before being dischaiged 

“ For stealing a piece of rloth fioin a sailor in the street William Whaley 
was hung on the 24th July 17S9, and on the 15th January 1800, Job, 

• Mr. Defountain’s slave, was hung for snatching a bottle of liquor from a 
drunken soldict—both these cases weie looked upon as highway robbery ” 

“A young giil was found guilty of burglary, the jury were told to re¬ 
consider their vcidict, but they adhcicd to it, and she was sentenced to 
death ; she was lespiled for a tune, but hung heiself in prison.” 

But the times were cruel, .ind wo must r(*member that in 
England highway robbery, sheep‘'tealing and forgery were 
capital offences. 

Even the whit* s in St Helena suffered cruel [lunish- 
ment. In lOS^ Ii!li/abeth Starling u.is (logged and tlucked 
three tinu s 

'Fwo runaway apprentices who had killed a sow and 
broken into a house* .ind stoh-n a fowling-piece were ordered 
to have the tip of the right e,ir cut off .ind forehead 
branded with R —a pair of [lot-hook.s to be riveted about 
their neck.s and to be llogged several tiiivs—vi/ , 21 hashes 
on Friday, 21 on Monday, and on Thursday, o in town, 6 
on the top of the hill, fi at halfvtay tree on the hill beyond, 
and 0 more on arriving at home ‘On Novi'inber 9, 1728, 
Ensign Slaughte.r, accused of slandering the Governor, 
ordered to receive very severe corpor.il punishment by 
whipping, and to stand in the [lillorj ne.\t muslcr-day—later 
on in the records is a reference to this whipping, which it is 
' stated was done with wire whips and fish-hooks tied to a 
i cord! 

But one of the most arbitrary proceedings was that of 
Governor Johnson which is thus recorded * 

“Aug. 8th (1721) Joseph Bedloc a solilier and Widow Mary Swallow 

"^were married by Di. Middleton of theshij) J/iirtfoni Frauen. Bedloe and 

Widow Swallow being •cent for by the M.xrshal, Bedloe led her down the 

valley and introduced her into the II.dl of the Castle by the hand as his 

..wife. They both owned the fact before the Governor, and Bedloe offered 

j' to show his certificate. 

- 
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“The Governor ordered Bedloe to be whi'pt, and to receive fifty lashes.;, 
-on his bare back at the flagstaff, and to be confined till the departure’/ 
of the next store-ship, and the said widow Swallow was ordered to receive - 
twenty lashes on hei naked back, but when she was affixed to the flagstaff, p 
the Governor ordered the whipping to be remitted, hoping the shame of 
being so pubhcl) exposed would have the same effect on her as the smart 
had on some. 1 >r Middleton, having returned on board the ship Hartford - 
Francis, was again brought* on shore by order iif the Governor and whipt , 
at the flagstaff witli twent) lashes for disorderly behaviour," 


Governor Johnson was partial to the lash, for in his time 
I see that Mrs. Southen was whiiiped for reporting that 
there was a new Ciovernor coming. Mr. Van Oosten 
was Hogged for keeping company with a slave-woman. 
Mr. Tree, whose estate had been seized for debt to the 
Company, got tvvcmty-one lashes on his bare, back for com¬ 
plaining he had been robbed of it. 

The Court of Directors upht'ld Ciovernor Johnson in his^ 
action as concerned lledloe and the widow' Swallow, but 
censured him for his punishment of Dr. Middleton. This 
is the only case on record of the summary punishment of a 
parson, although in the annals of the island, they seem 
from the e.irliest times to have Ixien stirrers up of strife 
and much trouble to many Governors. Melliss in his 
admirable work on St. Helena, speaking of the biasl India 
Company’s administration, says . 


, “ So jealous were they of its welfare, that lest it should in any way become ; 
contaminated, the> punislied witchciaft severely, turned (Quakers away, and 
, would not suffer a l.iwjei to dwell there, lest unnecessary litigation should 
Ofcujiy the minds of the peojile lJut with all their anxiety the Company 
was sadly unfortunate in the selection of its (lergy , one after another they 
served to cause dissension instead ol union, and to such an extent that in i 
1719 Goveitioi I’lke deemed it necessaiy to inteifere, and very justly;* 
‘reprimanded the paison for making great altciations and omissions in the A 
Church Seivice’; and since then to make us amends he has read the^^ 
prayer fur the Ilonoiiiable ('umjiany, but leaves out their being Lords 
Propiictuis of the Island, aiul, wlieieas, beicne it was used by all chaplains v 
i^at has been hete to insLit, immediately after the iietition for those in theii 
“Company’s senue abioad, these words ’ Moie esjiecially the Govemo^ 
and Council of this jilace’, and since he constantly oniitts that sentence/.; 
and has given out by his brother that he don’t think thenr worth praying/- 
for, the (ioveinoi sajs there is'an old proverb : ‘No penny no paternoster,?,^ 
so we say, ‘No paieinostei no penny,’ and are very well contented, becausi^ 
/we think the prayers of such a fellow can do us hut little good.” * * 
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Tnere was a bright exception in 1738, \^hen it was 


recorded 


“On September 2yth wl had the misfortune to lose oui Chaplain, 
Mr Barlovi, the most aieeptable ot his profession a\e have lad among us 
«for a great number of ){. us past \\ i.e have siij \ lied his pi ut wuh Aich- 
bishop ] illolsnn, Dr South, I ish p 1 lectwnod, Dr < alainv, and other 
eminent I iij^lish Divines from vvluse discourses wee lie sure vve shall be 
much more ini[)roved llim 1)> the (lude, uncouth cuni])ositions wee have 
commonly met with loi sevei il jeais pisl, and siu h as were so far from 
edifying that oftenlimcs tin y vvtie not intelligible 

In those dci)s the (lovcinoi used to to chinch in 
much state I here is a binf but vir) good account of 
St. Helena b) t iplain Daniil lU t ekm in ( untnander of 
the Hon Fast India Conipin>’s gilk\ / , in his report 

on his vo)a^i to Bointo, 171 s ^ m which Ik si)s 

“Ihcy use >,ieit formaht) in >,0111^, to ihuieh 1 i ilioiit nine oclock m 
the moinin>„ the Council the 1 imisters and then wiw t .,ether with such 
commanders of shij s is hive a mind to 11, do w iit n the (lovcinoi in the 
( astle, aflei which the bill hem>, c idered to rin^ i onni iin of solditrs, 
with a serge int m >,ood liveries irc diiwn uj in the < islle, where they 
inike aline (re->lm„ tluii inns) s i pa sa.,e to th iti wheie Mitre is 
another ser„e lilt ind i coinjan) whiih march wuh beat )i drum before 
the Governoi to the chinch \fler follow the >,cnllcnien mil ladies in 
then icspcctivc ordei Vs soon i*- the solelieis >,ei iiiio ‘be chiitchjard 
they fill ofl t ) the 11 Jit mcl Kf nukiii>, i line to Itie < I inch door The 
Governot has a handsome lirge seat, with books vvhei lu leiieiallj desires 
the conimaneUrs of shijis to sit the laciics bLin>, seated b> th msclvcs ’ 

I he same Laptun laeeekman qii iintl) icmiiks of the 
island that it 

“is so hiji, t’dly, and of difficult asieiil tint il is i c oinmoii saying thatll 
mm may ehuse whethci he will break his heail in .,oin., ii|, or his neck m 
coming down 

1 le sa>s 

‘ “ I he inh ibilants iie ill I njish, eveept then slives whei.,of they have 

a‘great number llit women, even those boin tleie las most of them 
aie), have genei illy a veiy 1 in conij lesion m twitlislandin^ the heat of the 
climate f Ihey all hive i >,teat dcsiie to see 1 n.,1 and which they call 
home, though many of them ntvci saw it noi c an Invt any true idea 
thereof" 


* See Pinkerton s “ 1 ravels, vo 1 vi, jngt 1155 

I He IS hardly accurate here, lor I have known the heat m an English 
summer greater than the hottest day in bt Helena 
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The officials used to be dieted at the Governor*^talfle in 
those days 

“In Governoi Poiriers time f»4 people, (lovtrnor Robeits’s time 51, 
and Governor Pouchicrs lime 77 peoiilc Sometimes the Governor 
dined m his rhimber ind then onlj the women or whom he cilled in, 
dined with him md the lest timed in the Hill \11 the Counnl s wives, 
and some of tl e ] hntcis u d their wivis (if in) it the ( hureh) Ihen 
the Go\ern( r will wht m he thought fitt dine! in the 1 arlour These 
had alwijs 1 inrh ns tht> thou»,hl fitt then I em never nnj nllowince at 
the Lppci I ible 

In 'i list of |)(isons dutid it the Cjoicrnors table, 
“below the silt ippe u the Sergeant of the Ciuard, the 
writer, the innourci tht oxeisetr of weirkmen, the two 
masons and the issistint to the iiinoiiicr In i letter to 
the Couit ol Directors elite el luh 10 1718 the following 
occurs 

“The Counnl In\e ilwijs the lenefil f the (icneril 1 ible In the 
case of smol int, J il a co whith tl e (1 vnnor nnds ^leit inronimodity to 
himself md thuei le d es lxj it tin. tfuned not to sm ak it I able, 
when he is luseiit ne r n nnn te cjne theie when he is drunk 
loimerl) tl c S i cii Is me tlu Mmsl all m 1 smith 11 d l dine with the 
Governor Imt btin>, <i mj hintd e t b) mn> of the Comnnn lets (jovernor 
Poirier did "ilteI it Vnd this (jnein r is of o; inion ihu nob h 1 ) ou^bl 
to sit It J il le wi b 1 nil lh it is n I ileii li dies! 1 tli-it his in infectious 
distcinf er e n him i th 1 is drui k ind nt\er did f ibid in) b dies i ominj, 
but for one of these ibo\e uienti ne i it is ms unless ( i, t iin ITiswell ^ 
once On ill J iiblii fKisims (itnei il Musteis or Sessions usually 30, 
sometimes of the Inhibit mis line with th (loveiii i 

In 171O l)i Dll M i> w IS exempted from dining at the 
gfenci il table on iccount of ill he tlth 

“AVc allow him d)etl inone) btnuse he (in I eit it the lert, where 
the half of the piovisnns 1 usuill) I jik ind if he sets in) Poil he faints 
away, let it be wheie if will, ind is \er) ill with it so thil we are forced 
when he eomes down to the 1 < it to hive evtr)thin{, of thit niture taken|| 
out of si^ht lie IS in (ther respeels in honest md we think, a skilful 
man This Dr Du Mi) is the mm we mentioned to be lett blood so 
often so thit in fi\e weeks we ((minted he took fioni himself between 
five and six of I lo d i thin>, so stiin^c thit we did not expect 

his life, but now he is well rteoteied md we think it did him ^jOod ” ^ 

The St Helena of the pie sent day is \ery different to 
the St Helena of )e olden tyme but that must form 
the subject of another paper 
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ORIENTAL LINGUISTICS IN COMMERCE.- A 

B\ Dk. R. S. CllAUXOi K, I \I1' M.K.\.S., I.SA. 

A VERY large nuiiiber of ('(jmiiicrcial and other leniia have been derived 
from the Oriental l.ingiiages The languages compribe JJengrih, Clu/arathi, 
Hindi, Hindiistani, Karnata, .Malajrdain, Maiathi, Tamil, Telugu (all of 
which have been ably tieated b) I’lof. II II. Wibon in the Preface to his 
Glossary of Indian Ttims) , also Arabic, Hugis, Chinese, Hebrew, Japanese, 
Javanese, Malay, Maltese, Persian, Singhalese, S)iia<’ and Turkish, for 
which the woiks of Aineiis, Ruhaidson, Moiiison, julien, Gesenius, Hep¬ 
burn, Gericke, Ronde, Pynappel, Muisden, ('lawfuid, l)e Alwis, Hunter, 
Cooper, (^astelh, Riefncr and Ihanc hi may be lespectively consulted. 
The words derived iioin the above languages would make a good-sized 
volume. .At piesent I [nopose to coniine m)sell to .Malay, a language 
spoken in the Pemnsnla of Malac<a (with tin. adjacent inlands, the Rhio- 
Lingga Archi|)elagoj, the gieater jiari ol the c oast distin ts ol .Sumatra and 
Borneo, the sea [ants of J.i\a, and the Minda and lliinda Islands, a 
language (ontammg nianj Hindi and \iabic words, and .some from 
Bengrih, Bugis, Chinese, llincliisi.ini, Javanese, Sanskiit, ami Teliigu. 

1 will (oimneiice with teiins lelatmg to lood and funts. 'Phe w'ord sago 
is from .Malay no,-// (**'—), the jnUi eif a iiec of the [lalm kind named 
;//w/'/i’if which, acioulmg to Maisdeii, has been confoiinded w’ith 

the Cyiiff or (ein-[)alin as well as with the Gounttus. 

This Mala) woid has been boriowed liom the jacaiiese I he teini “ ” 

applied to me in the husk, whclhei galheied oi not, is lioin /ut/z 
When se|iaialecl fioiii the husk it is named /'/ai ler’a') ' when boiled, «<?« 
ius^^y Javanese is coiiuptcd to /iiu , and, ai cording to Ciaw- 
fuid, in the Kanaia l.inguage ol Soeithein India {Rainita^; it is written 
fiait, a genus of Pa]iihonuceous [ikiiits of the tube Phaseolea and sub-tribe 
CajanciV fkij.iiuis ot Cajau has Us name fiom tlieAlaki) Cri/hry/i,’-(^b), a 
term for jnilse, pease, beans, vetches, dolielios and phaseolus, of which the 
species aie vei) nunieious 'Pwo sorts are com .lonl) [larehed hefoie they, 
are sold, and have then{,e obtained the name of Lri/tau^ that is 

[larched kachang, fioin to paw h, fiy, etc Mango, the fruit 

<.>( ffiiiua, is m Malay wiitten mahgga 'I’he varieties are 

numerous 'Pwo ot them aie manjiakim ((dow») and ainj>alani ((Aa-l). Both 
words are found in Marsden and Crawfiird, and, aeeoiding to the latter, ' 
have been borrowed fi oin 'I’clinga, that is Telugu. Mangustan, which is 
considered the most evcjuisite of Eastern funts, is the fiuit of Garcinia 
Afanf^oitiana, a liee grow'ing m Malacca. The woid m Malay is written 

man^ista (<-«i^), and in Javanese muHi^n Duiio, duiian, or durion is 

the name of a genus of [ilants of hut jnc siiei les, Duuo /.ibcthinus, a native 
of the Malayan Aichi|)elago, whith furnishes a fiuit much prized by 
Malays and others, but which does not suit the European palate. The 
word is from the Malay duGan It had its name from its prickly 

•coat, from dltri a thorn, spine, prickle. The tiaveller Sinschot 
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calls it datan, which is from bafang (^), a tree, trunk of alffee. ' The^ 
called papaw {Carica Papaya) has its name from Malay papay(^i^'(s* 
And now for some terms relating to oils, resins, gums, dyes, etc., produced , 
by certain trees and plants Gamhir is the name of an extract from the * 
leaves of XTmaria Gambi/ , winch is chewed by Malays and others to 
relieve certain eruptions of the iiioutli and fauces The Malays call it 
gatah gambit &*<), gambii gum. Pinang, the proper name for the 

areca or betel imt, whi( h is nuK h chewed in tlic liast to strengthen the 
stomach and deaden the cravings of hunger, is fiom Mala\ pmang 
' Hence I’nlo I’m.ing, an island belonging to Great Hiit.un, one of the 
Straits Settlements {pnlan, an island) 'I'he word betel is not found in 
either Marsden or Crawfuid. In Chinese the nut is called lang, and pin 
lang . and in Persian the leaf is named tamhul The w'ord 

camphoi is said to tonic fioni hlalay kapfir literally chalk. If so, 

the Hindi, Sanskrit, and Ai.ibic words must have been boirow'ed fiom the 
Malay. Thcic are several kinds two of them aie hapur haras 

kapar hVu t (v*-**), Japanese tamphor. literal!} Jaiiancse lime; and 
called also kapar /apuit 'I’he fcrmei tomes from I’.lrfis^ a place of con¬ 
siderable tratle on the western coast of Siimatia It is produced from a 
very laigc tiec, entiiel} different fnim that of the l.niiel tribe, w'hit h yields 
kapur tabor, whit h latter undergoes a certain plot ess before it is brought 
to our sho])S Again, .ittoitling to Maisden, kapar barns exceeds the 
Other 30 times in put i. Kanary, the oily lesin from a tiec growing in the 
Indian An lii])el.igo, used for inakme the substance called damar, was 
named fitim Mala} lanarl ) Dainar (whuh is found in some 

English dir tionaiies, signifies lileiall} “lesin " 'I’heie aie two kinds, vu,^ 
t/dinai hatn, and i/umai kinyu 'Hie foimer, whuh is the common sort, 
is so called fioin being found under a ceitain tiee fiom whuh it exudes; 
the othei is a soft kind, usetl eipially with the olhei for [iitch 'I’he 
substance talletl giilta-iieuba is protliu etl b} a tiee, the homandia GuUah, 
of llotiker, which giowrs 111 Hoiiieo, Sumatia, Singajitue, anti other islands 
of Soiith-ls.istein \sia The term is deiived fiom.ijfi/'ri'// ), gum, balsam, 
pereba (£>*), the native name of the tiee Hence Pulo Peicha, an appella¬ 
tion of the island Sumatia ( pn/an, an islant!) Calambac u the name of 
a fiagiant lesin, the jiiodiut of a lice giowing in (’hina, and some of the 
Indian islands, whose wootl lias an aiuinatic odtmi, which wood is known 
in Eumpe as altics wood and agallor h 'Phe tsim Calambac ctmics through 
the Ptirtiiguesr.. fitmi M.il.iv ka/amhak (45-^) Some authors call itg 
garo, fiom Mala\ gabin 01 git/ii ijp), a w’ord found also m Hindi. 

The \olatile oil tailed c.ijuput, used medicinally as a stimulant and anti- 
spasmodic, IS nude frtmi a tree, a native of the Moluccas, described by 
Riimjihius imdei the names of l/ha Mtnon, Cajupuit, Dmm-Kitsjtl, and 
Caju-Kthin. It has also been called Myrtus Alba anti Melaleuca-leucan-. 
dendta 'Phe tiee had its name fiom its coloui, from kdyn (>* 15 ), wood, , 
timbei,//?//// («*>»), while 'Phe luicc of the ujias tree {s4j-hon Toxicaria 
Macassariensis, of 'Phunbug) ctmstitutes a virulent poison called by thff* 
natives aticbar, 01 antjar (whence the botanical name Antiaris). MarsdetaV 
ilpas “poison, a milky juice extracted from certaii^ 

IHI^ables.” Many idle stories hjtve been propagated by 
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t* cernirig fHiS tree. The exhalations from it were said to cause death to all 
.. anitSls that approached it. It has been found growing with other «i 5 s" 
^ in forests, and, in 1844, was introduced into llritish hot-houses, with no 
. deleterious effects Sapan, 01 Sappan, a dye-wood resembling Mrayil wood 
“^in colour and ])io])crtios, piodiired by Cit'salpiitut Saf>pan, a native of 
Southern Asia and the neighbniiiing islaiifls, had its name, through the 
Spanish, from Mala) The Javanese word is ^ruhati^ We 

probably get the word bamboo fiom Malay hamhn {y*»), but the word in 
Karnata is found v.inously written hamlm, biiiiil'Oi\ b.inbu M Devic 
(in supj)ltmeiit to I.itlu') s.iys that in works on natuial history the name is 
hula, which is the Malay lumlouh Indians tell me that the true 

chutney is made of the bamboo in a green state 

Among/ooloe'<.'ll teims deiived from Mala) we have orang outang, fronv 
bratii; /tiifitv rendeied wild man, liteially man of the wood.s, 

from bnin^ii, man, jieison, jieople, bn/a/t, woods, a forest, wild or unculti¬ 
vated parts ot the < ountiy. .Siamang, a speoies of bl.ir k monkey, w'lth long 
arms, found in the forests of Sum.itia and the Inrlian Peninsula (the gibbon 
of Buffon) had its name fiom the Mala) 'I’he word may 

have possibly been foimed fiom Persian, sivitb (<^), bla< k, the Malay 
word being I’abvioussa, Uabiioiissa, a species of hog (the 

Sus Habynis'.i of l.inn.Liis) inh.ibiting the Indi.in Vn hiiielago, whose flesh 
is good eating, was named fiom Mala) Ai."/ /■ nt/ literally “hog 

deer," so t.alled (lom ils peiuliat tusks u'seinhlmg hoins, whence it is also 
named ‘ horne'l hog” The word «asUn loi a bia\er < omes, through the 
Latin or (Irei-k, 01 both, fiom M.ilay —s ), lentlcied “musk." 

'The word is of Hindi ongin, fiom Sanskiit ka\inrikA. 

The Diigf'iig, a \ei) laiue .immal of llu oidei of mammalia 1 .dUd sea cow, 
which IS foiiml in the Indian Se.is, was named fiom Mala) dt 
Its flesh IS highl) [ni/id as food, and is said to lieai close resemblance to 
veal, and the si m is cajialile of licing mgniifactnicvl into canons useful 
articles Tin-,immal h.is guen rise to stones of me i maids m the tropical seas. 
In othei l.mgii.tucs of (he Inch.in \ic Inin lago 11 is 1 .dkd > ''(/ivwi,’ or fuvoHg, 
A slug-like animal, called tiepang or trip.ing, forms an impoitant article of 
food in ('i’lna It makes a nch souji, and is s awed in scveial w'.ays, and 
it takes, in f.icl, the same rank among the (Chinese as tiiille does wath us. 
I do not find the w'oul m either Maisclen or ('lawfuid M Devic gives it 
as a Makay word In th.if language it is written fnp.tHi: {^'J) It is also 
I called in Malay M/Tiui/ti The loi), a beautiful biul of the pariot kind, 
brought from the Moluccas, had its n.ime from Mala), /.'m for //lirl 

Jaianese fd-n liotli winds may have been deuced fnnn .Arabic 
Milr (jy) splendom The c l.issical name of the Pajiu.m loiy is Charmosyna 
Pbpua , and that of the purple capped lor), L,'>-ihs [\wniiltus, Cassowary, 
a bird like an ostrich, cvith a helmet-hkc protuheranc e upon the head, found 
, in the Indian Archipelago, evas named from the Malay The evord is not 
, found in eithei Maisden or Crawfird M Devic cvrites it in Malay 
^I'iftasouari 'I'he ininobiid, a black bitcl, cvilh ycllocv gills or 

."excrescences like ears, a native of the Indian Archi|ielago, had Us name 
S^frbm' the Malay mind (W'*) J but tbe Malay evord has been bon owed frdin 
' Thg bird is fTequentl]|r captured and domesticated, and 
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is made to whistle, sing, and imitate the human voice with greater pr^ision 
tiSn any other of the jjarrot lni)e. Crawfurd gives its classical name as 
Graatla Ke/igiosa, and the last teim is often used in ornithology, as well 
as entomology and botany. '1 he Rev J. (J. Wood styles it Graiula Miisica^ 
and says it is known to tlic Javanese by the names of Beo and Mcncho, 
and to the Suni.aians b) that 'I'eelong. M 1 »evie writes the name of 
the genus Mainak 

The East Indian tenn godown is dented fiom the Malay 
godbng tarinus!) rciuleied .i lumse, ware, oi stoic-house, magazine, 

factory, aisenal, any liouse built of hink or stone Ciawfurd derives 
the woid fioin tile Tclinga ( I elugii), but Brown, in his I'elugu Dutionary 
says it is a Malay woid I'iie small box foi holding tea, called caddy, 
has Its name Imm tlu Malaj, but tla sense lias changed It properly 
means a packet of .i (oitain weight , and the term is dciivetl from 
in B.itatia, t'liiua, oi I a] lan, a weight of i lb .4 0/ avoirdu¬ 
pois The won! is called 111 ('hinesc kin Tiie name of the circular 
disc called gong, used as .1 bell, is ol Malay oiigin In Malay it is 

written both )-md (t I'he woid probably repiesents 

the sound made 'I'he fhinese woid !(> for a goi^g is doubtless also 

an oiiomalo])ceia I'iu Malays tiade in lattans, the commercial name 
for the stem*' of \anous species ol the genus Calamu', 'Uie woid rattan 
IS a c.onu]iticin of Malay ri'tan M.arsden says theie are several 

sorts, .IS the }oiaii a laige soil, kaK',ii, and lotan stmuf, 

small lattans, used in the nianulac tine ol cables, an'l hi/tiu stilak, which 
produces an edible liuil, Aalatia The woid siinnt (»_^«—) signi¬ 

fies ant, pismiie taawluid sa)s in the Hortui llogtrunMS seven species 
of the laltaii nie desiiibed, with five th.it aie doubtful , and he adds that 
the woid is piob.ibl) ckiived fiom the word /ccre/c/(saj yn.-e.r/), to pare 
and ttini, and that the meaning theieloic is “ the objec t pawd and tiimmed.” 
Sampan, a small boat foimed from a ••ingle stem, a sort of canoe, and 
pioa, a gciiei.d name toi all vessels between the sampan and the sejuare- 
rigged vessel called k.ipal, have then names from the Malay, the former 
name having undeigoiie no alteiatioii, the lattei being vviitten in Malay 
prau (ys'i; and f'txiu (i'y). Ac loiding to Lravvlurd, both sam])an and prau 
have been boiiovved fioin the lavanese The daggei called cieese or 
crease - “the cursed Malayan had Us name fiom the Malay/triJ 

ler-i* )i reiideiid a dagger, ]>oni.'ud, diik t'lavvfurd also writes 
the word ki 7 /ii, and dciives it trom the Javanese The term a-muik in “run-* 
a-muck"is of well-known Malay origin 1 he Mala> verb va nung-dmuk 
(,j.»i 4 »), litiTall), to tight fuiiocisly, to murder indiscriminately, to cry 
amukt iimuk, fiom wewe,’, an iiisepaiable paiticle jirelixed lo verbs, and 
dmuk, to uin funousl) and despcralclj .it eveiyone I may add that the 
words iiV i Hxl'ias for the pine-apple, found in Malay dictionaries, are 
not propcily M.il.i) woids, and have piobably found their way into Euro¬ 
pean languiges through the Portuguese ananas, which is said to be 
derived fiom the tuiiana ntanas 

I may further observe that the words derived from the Malay found in 
I^eneh dictionaries greatly exceed m number those in English dictionaries.''-; 
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. Norx.—The translator is aware that he violates all rules of Persian p^tical composition in adopting a metre which requires to be scanned according 
to natural qmntities of ^Uabl» and accent, in place of the artificial quantities according to jiositions necessary by the strict rules of Feisian {loetical com¬ 
position. He has don^so deliberately, in order to elicit opinions as to whether the language is not adaptable to the use of natural accent and inflection, 
rather than the formal hide-bound methods of Persian Naam fitfei),_^A. R. 




QUARTERLY REPORT OX SEMITIC STUDIES - 
AND ORIENTALISM. 

IL Piioi I)k. Ei>\\ VRi) Montft, 

(; I -N I'. K A ] (H JM*: R\’ A'l IONS. 

Tuk first \oluinc of tluj “ Actcs clu On/.u-nii. Congics InUrnational des ^ 
Orientalist«js ” (I’.ms, iSi)7), .i magnificent work issued by the National 
Printing I’less, (uniaining ailn les ielatini> to the I.inguages and the 
archieolog) of llie I-ai Isasl, lias j])]>eaied * Although out Reports 
do not louih upon this biaiuh of Oiieiital sludits, we nish to draw atten¬ 
tion to an iniporlant dissertation (with illustrations) in this senes by Mr. G. 
Dumoulicr on “Annaniile Religious Kthnography ” 

We ha\e iuikIi pleasiiie in announcing the advent of the second volume 
of I)i (I. M (iMiil’s “(Iiatides Religions,” tiaiisLUed into French by C. 
do Faye t 'I'liis \oluine tie.ils of Huddliisin, Judaism, and Christianity. 
'I'he work, though in a poinilai style, is wiitten in a broad, as well as a 
scientific and inipaitial spirit 'Ihe tianslator has leiideied it into French 
in an exact and < le.ir manner (which is the greatest arcoiiqilishment of a 
translatoi), and has iheiefore been iif ie,al servn e to those who read it in 
that language 

In the field of .\ssyiiology we have to 'point out the (leiman translation 
of Mr. C Smilh’s woik on the discoveries made on the .ictual site of 
Nineveh.} 

We postpone to anotlui Rt'])oit our leinarks on .Xssyriological biblio* 
graphy. 

IVc hasten, how eve i, to refer to the last poition of the Thesaurus 
Syriaiu\ of Pajne bnnlh It was with gieat satisfaction we perused the 
kast jiait but one of this iiublic.Uion (Fasr \ I’ais i.),!( which includes' 
the letteis A’/c// and Shtn iheie rcm.ains but Tau to complete the 
Thesatous The editors, O and J P Margohouth, infoim us in a 
shoit introduction that tlu- l.imented Payne .Smith, after having devoted 
thirty-six jears to this gieat woik, was arrested in his labours tn media ' 
indue ihtme\h 4,^23) In i onsequem e they were obliged to supply 
what was defu lent, or what was not siiffic lently ptepaied, by their own skill,. 
learning, and iiidel.Uigable iierscweiance It is this that we unreservedly 
praise, whilst applauding the success of their enterprise 

« 

* l’.ins, 1 I^-ious, iSoS ’ , 

f Genex.i, C 1 ei'.imann, iSyo llhisti.ue<l ’ • 3, 

$ (i. Smith, “ KiiulLLkuiigcn in .\ss)iicn, ein iScruht zur Kichtigstellung der Lagdj 
von Ninivc, tbcitci.ung \(>ii E. 1 leitrau von Uoecklin.” Leipzig, E. Pfeiffer, 
inustnated. . ■ 

§ Oxonii, Typogr. Clarendon, 1897. 
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'^•Biblical Hebrew and Aramaic—O i-t) Tesiamenv History of TgE- ' 
Jewish Peopi.I' ani> iis Rki.igion. 


Biblical Criticism -The second volume of the nnpoitant work of W. E. ■ 
■ Addis on “ The Documents of the Hexatcuch ’’ has a|>i)eare(l * the first was 
, published in 1892 'fhe author, although of a ' onservativc tendenry, has 
, explained in this authoritative work the results of snentifif Ihblical 
criticism with great luc idity. 'I'he second volume is devoted to 
Deiiteionomy, DeiiteroiioniKal wiiters, and Levitical documents It is * 
therefore the legislative pail of the llixatem h and the hisiorKal fiagments 
connected with it, which foim the piesent subject of investigation The 
author, in oidei to di'^tinguish the sevei.il souices, has punted the transla- 
’tion of the texts in different characters, .ind lui'i ai 1 onip.inied them with 
a brief excgetic al c ominent.iry 

We lecommend to all who occuiiy themselves with Ihblical criticism, 
and more especially to tho'^e who are inteiestecl in woiks of this character 
prepared by the Koman ('atholic, ('luiieh, the woik of | MC-ritan on the 
“ Veision (Jreecpie des lavres de Samuel "r The author, a Roman 
Catholic who “ veneiates as an infalhiile de< isum of the Cliiirch the 
decrees of the Coiinnl of 'I’rent,” belongs in the' field of biblical criticism 
to the school f»f the Abbe- Jaiisj Nothing, however, is iiioie familiar to him 
than the publications of Willhausen and Drivei The work of textual 
critic'ism to which he has devoted himself, has a great scieiitific value; 
he examines m succession the (lieek voisioii itself fMS of Snuu'and the 
Vatican, the llexapla, lauian’s iv-ceiision), the diveigencies of this ver-# 
sion with refeience to the Hebiew text, in shoit, the crilic'al defects which 
it presents 

Textual criticism of the Did Testament has foi some years, we may 
ay, been the oidei of the day in biblical science, and there, is thus a 
eal attraction in the pii/e offered by the M.anclu.ster College ('ommittee 
(December ,;i, iijoo) foi “an elemental} tieatise on the emendatiotf of the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament” Tlieie is a vvoik in the French 
language which, parti}, (onijilies with the' desideiatum of the \ranchester 
College ('omniittce It is “L’llistoiu clu 'Pexte Ilelireu cle I’Ancien 
Testament,” b} A Lois},J the (’atliolu vviiter whom wc have often had 
occasion to eulogise May the offereil jiii/e be the means of giving us a 
classical treatise on the subject 

E.w^esis of tin hooks of the Oht Ttstonuut - \niong the commentaries 
which have aiipeaied duiing the last month or two, we m.i} notice that 
iSf 1 ). C. Siegfried, on ICcadesiasticus and the Song of Songs,; a work 
' of great interest, notwithstanding the evident h}pe'rc rili< ism which it 
, displays. The learned Hebraist sees 111 Ec clesiaslu us a considerable 
number of different aiithois, hut he docs not find a better way of explain- 
'H ing the contradictions of this celebrated book , in fact, he has not entered 
into the half-sceptical and half-belitving spun of Kiclesiasticus which 

»•* 

V . 

.* London, D. Nutt, 1898 t I’.nis, Maisonneuve, 1898. 

^ Amiens, Rousseau-Leroy, 1892. 

Pre^igW nnd |Iohesli{c ” Gottingen, Vandenhoecl unci Ku];recht, 1898. 
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Renan, whose spiritual temperament was of the same nature, had so well 
translated and understood in its substance and details As to the Song'of 
Solomon, it is to Siegfried but a collection of obscene, ciotic songs This 
solution of the jiroblem which the Song of Solomon piescnls is not new, 
and it has the seiiuiis im onvenieni e of rendering totally impossible any 
explanation of us admission into tlie canon of the Old Testament. 

Thecomnienlar) of K Miiddi on the Hook of Judges'*^ treats, principally, 
with questions lelaling lo the (om]iosition of tins woik. According to 
fiuddc, the oldest portions of the Judges emanate from the Jalnislic and 
Elohistic s,)iii< es, wliK h ait tht bast s of the lb x.itciK h .-V writer about the 
year 650 rombmed these two naiiatives Tht compilation was revised 
later by tht 1 tenteronomistic sc liool on two diileteni occasions A later 
writer (about the jeai too; ag.iin added to the book of Judges some 
fragment siippostd to ha\e been ])ievioiislj omitted, and some more 
modern additions 11 hs \\ and \si ) c ompleted the woik '1 ogether with 
the English coniiin nt.ir) of Moon, bioiieht ciut in 1.S05, that of Iliidde is 
the qiost notewoithi uoik on this imiiotlant book of the Old ’I'estament. 

Under the title •* I »it fimf Megillot," K biidde, \ lleitholet, and 
J). (J. Wddeboc I havt piibli'lud .1 biief commenlai) on tht Song of 
Solomon, Ruth, I..imentations, I’a t lesi.istu us, and I'stliei i Its principal 
featiues me tiu Singed Scilonion (Ibidde) It is a c ollec tion of nuptial 
songs analogous lo tin a'(cy, wjw, m t/'ith.i.iiiiuiK of the Syrian jieasants. 
This was lilt Ii)jiothesis .iliead) Ininight foiward In Wel/stein (/tv/jc/z;^ 
/nr i> *’70 ss) 

' Nnt/i (iJeitholfi) 'I'his is a pam])Iilcl in favoiii of mixed marriages, 
based on a tradition .is lai back is If.ivid, and directed .igainst the 
mcasuies taktn by ICsdias and Neluiniah to exi lucle alien women 

(budek ) - These aie bj dilTeiciit aiithois, of wlioni one 
(ch 111 ) introdiiced Jeriiniali which tended to c ause the iirojihet lo pass 
foi the poet of the five song-- 

Eetlt<iui\thii\ (\\ ildeboer) This Imok is the honest lonfession of a 
sciiotis man, who has doubts about man) tilings, whuh otheis lightly 
behove, but wlio will not foi all that foiego the faith of hi'' )outh 

Esther (Wildeboer) 'I'his book, coniiiused about the joar 135, alludes 
to a babyloniaii leligimis festival * 1^3 is a bab)lonian word. Esther 
recalls to iiiind Isiai. Mordecai, Maidiik Hainan Humman the Elamite 
god, ctc' 

In tcimiiuting this j».ii.igrapii we iiuok a < oiiiile of commentaries of 
real siientitk value I baeihgen, on the I'salins (2nd ed ),1 and V. Kyssel, 
on Exodus and Eevituiis ( pd ed . of A Dillmann) ' 

Apottypha, ,>t 1 nt Old .//Au/i/n. —Ecclesiasticus 

has greatly aur.uted the attention of sHiolais cvei since the discovery 
of the Hebraic Iragmcnts published by k'owlcy and Neiibauei, and we 
have lo point out as a ciiuositj an inleicsling lepiint by 1 ). E Scheurlcer 


‘‘ [).is liiiih lU’i Uichtci " ! Killing, 1. 15 , Mnhi, 1S97 
i I'lutiuig. s.. U , M'lhr, i8qS 
J (iiittini'cn, Vanilcnhobck unci Kuprecht, ib.17 
§ l.eip^ig, lliizel, 1S97. 
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of an ancient Flemish translation of Kcclesiasticus in verse, set to music, 
in the sixteenth century.' 

A volume, full of mteiest, has been published under the title of 
“Elijah’s Apocalypse,” b> tl. .Steindorfl't In 18S5 Houriant communi¬ 
cated the Coptic fragments (with a iMcnch translation) of an Apocalypse, 
which he entitled “I’he .'\potaljpse of Sophonia” (.\fhiioircs de la inisuoH 
archhlogiqut. fran>atsc du C<tiu\ vol i, pp 260 j79) It is these papyri 
of fiouriant, together with othci leaves of similar oiigin, afijuired b> the 
Beihn Museum in iSSS, which Mi, SteindorfT has iniblishcd (Cojitu text, 
translation, glossaij, et( ) Xeveiiheless, the title “Apocaljiise of 
Sophonia” would have been more suitable for tluse fiagments, which 
remind one in a ceitain measure of the «itation by (’lement of Alexandria 
of an “ Apocalypse of Sopiioiua ” (Strom v 1 1, 77 ) 

Talmudual Iihialuii d'he fust volume and a (erlain number of 


, other treatises ol the 'raliiiud of llahylou have ajipeared in the Hebraic- 
German edition, which we have already mentioned, bj l,a/arus Gold¬ 
schmidt We shall refer to them in a futuit Re/'orl I'lom America 
is announced a new edition (Hebrew text and Isiighsh translation) by 
Michael Rodkmson and Isaac Wise 1 

In \\ic Joiiriial du Sa-'a>i/\ foi November, i.S<>S, Mi 11 Derenbourg 
has given an .account of an inteiesting juildication b> Messrs I). H. 
Muller and J von Schlossei^ of the llagg.'idi of Seiajevo It is a tale 
of Eastei as lelateci bj the lews in then homes on the liist night of 
Easter (and not as maybe believed from the llagg.'d.i of the Talmud). 
W'hat renders tins woik valuable is that the Ilagg.idi of Serajevo is the 
most ancient monument that has survived the wreck of the Spanish’ 
“miniature” such as it seems to have been obseived about the jeai 1300 
by the jews cjf Toledo or Hare dona 

We have also to mention two academical dissertations ('I’hesc's for the 


degree of cloctoi). I )ne on the women in the '1 ahntid, by Klugtnann,l| 
the other on the progress of llebiaical linguistic sneute from the tenth 
to the twelfth century (fioni Jehuda Chajjug to Davicl Kimchi), by 
L. Rosenak V 


We may also lefci liere to an example of Ihienc'y and eleganc y m Hebrew 
style m the shape of an interesting vohmu by •Mr N. SlouschtiC. on thCj^ 
last Zionist f’ongress of Bale."*" 'The authoi 'of this and other writings has 
shown how the classical ilebievv language would lend itself to the expres¬ 
sion of modern ideas. 


* “Ecclcsi.i'.ticU'., (ifl clc wijse -|iiiil cii Icsu ilcs scmtis Svr.ich, nu ci‘i,,lrn.iel (Icuicleelt 
endc gliLsiclt in IicsKkcu-, op lii-(|ii.imi cn £;lic‘ini!)ne voisc'ii iiaoi wtuiiicn dec miiMjck- 
noten claer by ghcnocthl, cleui I.in I iiiyticrs, Antwerpen, 1505 ' KLpiiblisliccl, Anister- 
datn, F. Mullet, i8i)S 

t “ Die ApokdlypsL clc's Elia-. ” J.tip/g, llinricli-., iSco 
+ New Volk, New 'lalmuil I’ublishint; ('oiupan), iSc)ii 

“Die Ilaggaikih von Siraicvo’’ 2 voK Wnn, IlnMcii, iSc)S jS chiomiitvpes, 
, 33 phototypes, 10 engravings, -ind 2 facsui iks 
, II Wien, KaufTuiann, 1S98 

If Bremen, Diercksen und Wichiein, 1898. 

** 'arn aniaipn w n^nan no:; Warsaw, Tuschijah, 189s. 




Login of Jesus .— A curious attempt is here made by Resch towards 
reconstituting in Hebrew the Logia of Jesus, according to the canonical 
and apocryphal Gospels, the Fathers, etc ■* V.’e mention here, too, the • 
volume by Dalman on the words of Jesus in their relation to Jewish 
literature and the Aramean language t 

History of the Peopic and Rth}:^ion oj Jsraii. -Dr CastelH, already 
known thiough several valuable publications on the people of Israel, has 
recently published under thi iiiK of “(lli IChiei”] a snentificand popular 
account of the politual and liteiaiy hisloi) ol the Hebrews, a work to 
be reconiniended 


Mr. Vernes has j)iihlished in the Ijihhotluque de I’Im ole pratique des 
Halites l.tmles, a tuatise upon the lehgion of I<-iael, entitled “ l)c la 
, place faite aii\ Ii'gendes locale, par les h\ies histoiuiues dc la Bible. 

. In this j)a]iei llu w.itei has gieatl) exaggerated the idea that some 
historical oi lehgious liaditums often oiiginate lioin the existence of 
monuments ol which the leal oiigin has licen unknown .Applying, 
without any .utual scientific ciiticisni, this piinciple to the Book of 
Judges, the author >-ees nothing in the tiaditions of this book but 
imaginary legends of a lecent leTiod mail) centiiius aftei the Exile. 
Thus the Canticle of Deboi.ih, wlinJi is held by the highcit authority as 
one ol the most .me Ii nt texts of the Bible (about twelfth century) would 
be but .1 loigei) of ilir fourth oi third lentiiiy 

\\ e annoiine e an im])oit.inl woik in \h\: /t'lfu/i//ff drs d. iitsilu'M Pahesiina- 
\-tiin^ (vol x\i, jiait 11, i8c;.S, with facsimile), on the Map of PalC'’tine, 
bj M.irino Sanudo, sen (fomteenth centur)) 


\U Wli \N1» I'l wi 

Two Aiabic giainmais ha\e ’cached us since our last h'tport C)ne is 
the fourth cdilion levised ol the .htdit\i/u li/annnafik, by .\ Socinll; and 
differs but little fiom tlie thud edition ol iSc>4 The othei is a new work 
entitled G tarn man c d'.ha/'t /n^nliir," by Belkassem ben Sedira,**! the 

well-known \lge‘iian authoi of an excellent “('ours piatii]tie de langue 
arabe ]>arlee " (m tlie Vlgi-rian dialei t) ** In the preface the authoi expresses 
the opinion that it is ]iieleiable to le.un fust the colloijuxil Arabic, which 
^is riiuth easier, beku-e aci|uiiuig the cl.issual \iabic, or at least to study 
the two side by side Our own experience of this method has given good 
results. The grammar of Ben 'sediia is divided into thiee parts, of which 
two aie vei) brief, one Ik mg devofed to the elements of reading and 
wilting, the oiliei to metie The longest part tieats enliiely of mor¬ 
phology and .s)iuax. It is in the muon ol these two sc-clicms, so different, 
and in fact ciuite indc|)endLnl of eac h uthei, that is found the originality 

* “ l)ic l.ogtc) JeNU, n tth ( 1 cm giieili und hehr test" Lcip/ig, Ilinriths, 1898. 

+ “ Die \\ uric It'll” lK buiil I Leii’ 14, IliiiiiLhs, iS‘)8. 

It ) luicticc I'.ulici.i. iXOtJ 

§ Pans, \Uion.-iU-. 181)7. 

j' Berlin, Keuthci uuil Keicliaiti, 1899. 

* .Algiers Jourclan, 1S08. 

, ** Algiers, JourJan, 1891. 



the' new grammar. So also after -explaining the mechanism of the '' 
^conjugation of the regular primitive verb, the author introduces the'V- 
4 agreement of the verb with the subject. After the mood and'conjugation 
follow the diflerenl ways of e\i)iessing the veib to have, which does not 
‘ exist in Arabic, etc., numcious well-ahuscn examples illustrate the gram- 
, matical exposition. 'I'his well got-up and very commendable work is 
written from an essentially piactical i>oint of view It is for classical 
Arabic w-hat the '• Course oj ipokc/i Arahtc," by the same author, is for the 
colloquial AVe do not find in it any purely theoretical explanations as in 
the grammars of Caspati, and the .Vraliists who have studied the language 
of the Kiiran from a philological oi absolutely syntac'tical point (for instance, 
concerning the inegular \eibs), from it, howe\ei, one can Icain classical 
Arabic, which is so difficult to acquiie, in an easier and more attractive 
manner than from other manuals. We rongnatulate lien .Scdira. 

Muhammad and Muhammadanism has been the subject of several 
publications lately, none of which are what we should have expected, 
eithei as an impartial study oi a sncnt'fu woik. We shall now review 
them briefly. 

The first which appealed is entitled “ I.e Mahoiiu iisme,’’ hy Gaira de 
Vaux This woik is wiitten in a sjiiril of manifest hostility to Islamism, 
and republishes some views whic.h aie absolutely inconsistent with scientific 
research. Thus the authoi explains the “inwaicl summons” of Muhammad 
as clue to “attacks of a neivoiis aflcction, moie oi less boiJering on 
epilepsy ” It IS iidiculous to wish to asciibe tin origin of a religion which 
counts now neaily aoo millions ot Ibllow'cis to the outc.ome of a nervous 
distraction. 

Marius Fontanc has added a tenth volume undci the title of 


Mahomet "i to his “Histone Umverselle,” but of Us 50a jiages only 
log concern the piophet. It is a precocious and supeificial woik without 
interest. The following ([uotation from it will show its peculuiiity: “Par 
I’instruction sommaire qu’il avait lec^ue des recils bibliciiies, Mahomet 
s’c^tail imjiregne d’ldees iiamennes II crcjyail souvent s’a[)i)uyei des 
paioles du Dieu dTsracl, tanclis (pi’il reeditait le /end-Avesta, et e’est ce 
qui causa le sucaca de 1 Islaimsme che/ les I’eisaiis aryens dc haute 
culture. J.,e iiouddhisme de I’Orieiit et le ('hiistiamsme de I’Occident 
avaient fait de la Perse, oh les deux nouvelics forces ideales s'cJtaient 
rcncuntrecs, un centre de lutte, de resistance, pio[)ice a la rc^gc-neration 
de I’ancienne religiosity ma/cUenne :Mancs, en concevant sa religion 
universclle destinee a icmplacer I’ceuvre de Jesus iinparlaite ou corrompue 
par les disciples du Christ, ct cjui tac ha, clans c ette intention, du concilier 
. le Zoroastnsme et Ic Christiamsine, avail tie le piccurseur laboricux de - 
Mahomet. Inconsciemment, par un trait de gc'nie, Mahomet repren'ait 
■ Teeuvre de Manes ” (p. 361). 

The last worlc on Aluhammad which we have to mention is by Messrs. 

<:|||||Daaircsse and Dujarnc, and is entitled “ Vie de Mahomet d’apres la 
*^^tradition.”j This work, written in i very different spirit from the pre- 



llistoire Umverselle: Mahomet (a.d. 395 10632}.” 
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.ceding ones, is easy and interesting reading, written by men who know ’ 
Islamisfn and value its importance at the present day, but it was a mistake 
to have takeK for the basis of the life of Mahomet, the Jiauzaf-tis-Safa by 
the Persian author Mirklioml, a work destitute of all cntical value and all 
.historical research Notwithstanding the gical number of explanatoiy 
notes, the reader keeps the inipress-on that the r.uecr of Muhammad is 
of a very legendary fharartei Does this tend to make a leligion clearly 
known in us re,\l light when piesenttd through the veil of tradition and 
legend ? We think not 

We announce also .ui mteiestmg auult in the “ /iVrv/e ^ifriiaine" 
(No. 2.^1, iSijS) hj Ml l.iKi.ini, on Mi Dclphin’s translation of the 
Senoussi.i, published iii the " {\i)\ \,p .^56 c/ 

under the titU “ 1 -a philosophic clu Cheikh Senoussi, d’apies son .I^Kfa 
Gorra " 


We have u'seived lor the, c oik lusioii of this .irticle the most icmarkahle 
woik wc- have ever jieiused W e lefer to the first volume of the “ History 
of Aiabit l.ileraluiL." hj (' Ilrcx kchii.iiin M'e wish to lendei homage 
to the deep eruciitiou and science ol the ,uithor, who has devoted many 
years of*]utient icse.uch to the el.ihor.iticm of his work This first volume 
is divided into two books i National Xraliic bteratuie (<r) 'Hie oiigin 
of Muhaniiiucl, (/') Mulutimi.id and bn time (d The peiiod of the 
Uinniiy.uls 2 Islamic litei,itiire m the \iabie language (<?)'Fhe c lassie 
period, 750 1000 (/>) Post c kissii periucl, loiv' 125s 'I'his work, 

wliic'li IS M'lv exact and full of documenls, will be of immense value to 


Aiabists It b.is but one l.udt, a gi.rvi' one in oiii opinion, its excessive 
brevity In fact, il is more a shoit literaiy dictionaiy than a history of 
Arabic litcM.Uun. Put, allei all, it maj nossibl) be of nicire service 
under this abridged foim 


“ c ,cs< hii li'i Uu III ii I.iitcialiii " Wiiiici, Itllici, iSuS 
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TWEMS-TlllUl) REVIEW ON THE 

“SACRED HOOKS OF THE 1 ':AST " Sl'RIES. 

Cl VKLNDON TRESS, ()\I()KJ) 

VOL \EI 1 I. - -S VTAI'AI'IIA i;R\IIM\NA TRANSl VI’E!) BY 
JULIUS KUUEIANU TAR!' IV. BOORS VIII, IN., AND 

l.\ lOlIN i:i VMIvS, 1. - s (KI 1 ) 

Tarj 111 of thi". Bt.ihinan.i, ('onUiining Books \ , \ 1 , and VII., was 
reviewed in our issue foi .\i)ril, After a period of three years, a 

further instalment of the laboiioiis and dill'it ult task has lieen completed. 
The elaborate instriK tions legarding the building of the sac red Eire-altar, 
with all the intiuaie and nijsteiunis sjmbolisui iheiewiih connected, are 
here concluded The subject is one which will jiioNe only moderately 
interesting to the generality of students, belonging as it does more to the 
sperulatt\e than to the piai til al side ot anrienl IliniUi woisliq) “As a 
matter of fact,” the learned translator leinaiks, “the dogmatK exposition 
of no otlui part of the satiiricial ceieiiionial reflects so hilly ard so faith 
fully as that of the .^gnu hayana those cosmogonic’ and tlicoscopu theories 
winch form a characteiidle featiiie of the Bi.ihinaua peiiod ’ It is thus 
rathei as an exposition of the views of a ceilain sc hool, than as a guide to 
the ceiemonies aitu.ill> in force m ancient times, that this section of the 
woik IS to be rcgaided Indeed, the time required and the cost involved 
must have ])la<ed the c'eiemon) bejond the means of all but the very 
wealthiest c lass of v\ orshijijiei s 

The jnelace, as is usual in the woiks contained m tins seiies, explains 
with mui:h lucidit) and jiiecision all that the text leall) means, and possibly 
the oidinary leadet aftei going through the pu-fac e will find that he knows 
as much about the subject as is woith knowing, and will spaie himself the 
labour of toiling thr»iiigh the text 

* Briefly stated, all these elaboiatc pcitoiinaiu'es mert.l> point io that 
stage of Indian thought al which the idea of the one .Siijiieiue Being was 
evolved out of the mass of gods, the peisonilicutions of the pow'ers of 
Nature, coini>osiiig the inmiitive .Vryan Tantheon Ot the vaiiuus names, 
corresponding to different concepts, ajiplied to this su]iienic‘ Being, that of 
Prajapati, or Lord of Uieatuies, is jiieduiuinant in the Bt.ihmanas. The 
first develo[)ment of this idea cannot be bellei stated than m the words of 
the translator 

“In the so-called I’uruslia-hyiiin (Rig-vcda x ip) in which the Supreme 
Spirit is conceived of as the Teison oi Man (purushuj born m the begin- 
i^g and consisting of ‘ whalsoevei hath been and whatsoever shall be,’ the 
creation of the visible and invisible umveise is represented as originating 
.from an ‘all-offered’ (holocaust) sacrifice (yajna) in which the Purusha 
..himself forms the offering-material (havis) or, as one might say, the victim," 



? This Furusha is Frajapati, and as a further step in the development. th^J 
'person who offers the sacrifice—ilie patron, or sacnficer—is identified with ‘ 
him. Thus the sacnficer offers himself, at first directly; subsequently,." 
^‘vicariously; the idea of substitution entennj' in, so that he makes the 
offering in lieu of hinisclf.” 

Following out these mysteiious sperulalions to their ultimate conse¬ 
quences, the lesiilt ariuud at is that by sarrificing himself Prajdpati 
becomes dismeinliered, .mil liis loinpoiunt p.nts are rcg.irdcd as forming ‘ 
the whole uniieise, the wliole laiige, in hut. of visible iiiateiial objects. A 
constantly renewed senes ol s<i(iirii'es is iei|iiiied to restore him again to 
unity, and so build up and iciKw the univeise l'’oi this purpose the great 
Fire-altar is el.iboi.il' ly < onsliiu ted witli a long and minute ritual, each act . 
in whifli is m tile higlu st degree sy iiibolii jI, inystii, and significant. The 
identifii ation ol l’i.ij.ip.iti with -\gni the god of (ire, and with the Morshippcr, 
gives rise to .i 'Truid, thi mention of which constantly recurs 

It IS linnet ess.iiy to go into the whole of the tedious .ind mtiic.ite detail 
of a teiiinony whu h seems to have lasted foi a whole ye.'ii There is first 
the moulding ami baking of the biiiks of wlmh the alt.ii is to be built, 
then lli.it of the jian in which the s.uiificial fire is to he tamed The 
altar Is in the shajic of a kirge hiid an e.igle oi fait on—with Us head 
towaids the liist (.'out crning this sli.ipc W’e aie plunged into a ma/.c of 
syiiihols and icfeiem c», whcie evcijthing betomes somotliing else, and the 
muitl IS lust in a tog of allusions, obstiiie significant cs, .ind mystic com¬ 
binations Those wlio .lie iiUeresletl in siu h maileis may woik them out 
foi tlicinseUes, and tliey will be th iiiklul foi the guid.iiite .iflciided them in ' 
Iroudmg this bewildeiir.g l.iliyrintli liy the patient at iimeii and skill of the 
learned ti.insl.itoi Tlic pi.utu.il result to the s.uiitltei—th.it is, to the 
wealthy jieison who i.tuses this elaboi.iti tciemony to he peifoimed foi liis 
benefit --is thus tk ■.< nbeil 

“The satiiiiti.d iheoiy holds out to the inmis peiformer of this holy 
ceremony the piospti t ot li\mg up to the full extent of the jierfect man’s 
life, a humhcil ie.its . this teini of ycais being thus recognised .as another 
unit of time, so to speak, \i/ , th.U t)f a t omplele lifetime Vet sooner or 
later the life t>l c\eiy t leatuie t times to an end , and since lime works its 
havoc on all mateii.d cxisieiu t .ind c.iiries off generation after generation, 
the siipicine Itml of gcneialion, 1 .uliei Time, as he is the giver of all life, 
so ho lb likewise the eiitlcr of dl things—De.ath And so the s.icnficer, as 

the human comiteipail ol the Loid of features, with the end of his 
piesenl hte. Iiet omes hmiselt death Dc.ith ceases to have pow'cr over 
him, and he is foi evei icimned tioiii the hte of ni.ateilal existence, tiouble, ' 
and lUusioii, to the lealiiis of light and eveilasiing bliss.’’ 

Still fuither puisiimg this tr.un of thought, .is embodied in the ceremonial'’v 
of the 1 nc-altai, we airiie by a ciicuitoiis jnocess at the well-known . 
principle, which lies at tlie loot not only-of most of the philosophical-, 
speculations ol ilic \ edaiita, but also of the wide spread religion of Bud(fha,s ■ 
the ultimate idciuiticaiion of the human soul with the great Atman of the^ 
universe, “'i'hat Self of the spirit is my Self: on passing away from henc^ 
i shall obtain that Self.” ^ 


-ft- i 
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*It undoubtedly calls for much cleverness, and considerable acquaintance . 
wit^i the literature and commentaries on Vedic and post-Vedir ceremonies,''’/* 
to elicit from the text as it stands so clear and intclligililu an explanation 
of the meaning of the whole jiroc'cedinp Kor the text itself, even as here 
translated, is obscure l)e>ond measiue, and seems at fust sight a mere 
chaos of diiections with exjilanations, earh piofaced by th*c won! “doubt¬ 
less,” of the esoteric significann of eath actum presciihed 'fhe tenth 
chapter, entitled the “M\slei} of the Kiie Altar,” is pii//hng he>ond all 
description, and the longei one studies it the less one undeistands it 

The question theieloie aiises—did anyone e\er understand it ^ Was 
this elabotate ceiemony with its oxerwhelming mass of mystu detail ever 
actually pt.rfoimed ? Was it not lathei an imagmaTy proceeding invented 
by a school of philosophizing rirahinans as a vehicle lor conveying the 
doctrines which they sought to teach’ Ml teaching among Hindus is 
mainly oial. I'lie text-books consist cif brief ajihonsms, or combinations 
of syllables, unintelligible in themselves, and intended to be retained in 
the mind .as a zz/c’WfV/(/ tcilnuuj to serve as the basis foi oral instruction. 


The pandit will find anqile nuaieiials for an houi's lecliiie in the word 
“vriddhind.aich ” (I’.inim i i), and at this i.aU- it takes a lifc*time to go 
through a lull coiiise of stiid\ It is not uncommon to meet venerable 
pupils of sixty in a Sanskiif tole in the ])tc.sLnt il.v) Looked at in this 
light the obsc unties of the. woik befoie us nia\ be jieihaps undcistood as 
intentional It is a s.aies of texts intended to be the basis f>f Icmgthy oial 
teaching by which a'l the obsc mines would be explained, all the curt dark 
sentences expanded, and the hill significance ol the ntua! made c lear to 
those who alone weie qualifud to perfoiui ii \ucl il itiicMi happened 
to them to be railed on to peiform it in the whole roiirse of their lives, 
they had at hast g.nnedthi. end of all studv.an insight into the mysterious, 
meaning of existence, and the methods by which to attain final emancipa¬ 
tion from its ‘ m.'iy.i ’ 

It IS, howovei, a question th.d m.iv faiily he aske<l, how fai treatises of 
this special and esoleiic natuie can be leguiinatel} included in a senes of 
works which has for its avowed object to reveal to the Western world the 
tenets of the ancient religions of the Mast \n Muiopean student who 
should assume that the \gnichayana with .all its long .may of pieparations 

\ 

and mystu symbolisms was .in cndinary well-known feature of Hindu 
worship would come to a veiy cnoncoiis conclusion Tlie actual iitcs and 
ceremonies of Hmdmsm in the present day aie something very different. 
Fascinating as the study of the Vedas and llie great mass of commentaries 
and philosophical systems built upon them is to some minds, ii should not 
be lost sight of that they belong to the past rather than to the present. 
Those who study thcsi subjects rie presumably acquainted with the 
Sanskrit language and can study them in the oiiginal Translations are 
not required for them, or if required, should be inihlishcd in a form 
accessible only to students They should not be inliuded into a scries the 
chief, if not only, justification foi whose existence is its piactical value to * 
the European public. While the other great religion of the East, Islam, is 
Ijklmost ^irely neglected in this series, volume after volume is devoted to 
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the publication of treatises on obscure and unimpoitant details of anV 
ancient, and for the most pari obsolete, phase of Hinduism. We look in . 
vam for translations of the works of the great Mahommedan jurists, though 
they exercise a powerful and living mducnce on the faith of millions iii 
Western Asia, Egypt, and Northern \frica, not to mention the immense 
Musulman ]>opulation of India and tlie adjacent lands. With all these 
countless masses of beliesers in a vigorous and combative faith we have 
relations of the most iinjKjrlant natiiie. Sim*l> the Claiendon Press would 
be doing iinuh bellii seivicx* to Engiishinen b> making them acquainted 
with all that ii behcM-d and \eneiated by tlie Afushin, than in dragging to 
light useless inystn al sjief ulations uf ilieamy old JJrahmins dust- and cob- 
web-covereil lKMli-.es of long forgotten schools, (hildishly minute instruc¬ 
tions foi tilt (oiuluct of leiemonies, which weie piobably never really 
pcrfoimed at an) tune, and aie certainly in the iiresenl dn) as dead and 


foigottcn as the rates that li\ed before the flood 
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For facility of reference we publish with some of our quarterly reviews 
one or more of “ The Sacred Books of the East ” Series, a complete list of tbttn, 
"brought up to date, which we hope our readers and Oriental scholars generally will 
consider to be a useful addition. I’he Senes now stands as follows (i st January, 1899): 
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BABAR’S DIAMOND: WAS IT THE KOH-I-NUR? 

B\ II Bl’\ J’KHMIK. 

« 


LES SIX V 0 \’A(;KS !)!', flCAN BAPTISTE 'FAVERNIER, 


PARIS, ir.77. 


Like the <»rfat Gust.ivus, the Kmi)ei\)r Babar, the founder 
of th(‘ Mo^ul dynasty, came forth from the North on his ■ 
career of eoiKjuest, for he issued out of the Highlands of 
Farghana, on the northern verge of ('entral Asia, and, 
moving southw.irds, subdxied the kingdoms of Cabul and 
India. I'o him also therefore may justly be applied the 
epithet of Lion «if the North, and this all the more aptly in 
that the name Babar. by which he is commonly known, but 
which was not conferred on him at birth, api)ears to be a 
prolongation of the Arabic and IVrsian Babar, signifying 
Lion or Tig(T. 

Then* is .always a fascination in historical p.ir.illcds and 
synchronisms, and so it is worth remembering that Babar 
invaded Indi.i and c'omjuered the u])per part of the Eastern 
Peninsula .dioul thirteen months after the unsuccessful 
invasion by P'rancis I. of It.ily, the corrt‘sponding peninsula 
of the West, and his deft>.it and ca[)ture under the walls of 
Pavia. 

Bab.ir defeated and killed Ibrahim, the Afghan Sultan 
of Hindustan, on .\pril ’i, 152b, on the plain of Panipat— 
that Indian Armageddon where so many decisive battles 
have been fought. On the \ery day of the victory he 
despatched two bodies of light tioops to take possctssion of 
the cities of Delhi and Agra and of their treasures. Delhi* 
was the old capital, and was the place w'hcre Babar after¬ 
wards 'had himself procl.iimed as sovereign, but Ibrahim’s 
father, Sikandar, had resided much at Agra, and it was at 
the time of Bab.ir’s invasion the wealthiest city in Upper 
India. It was also more remote from Panipat than Delhi 
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^was, so that the expedition to it was the more difficult and 
responsible of the two. Hence Babar despatched only 
inferior captains to Delhi, while he sent his eldest son, 
Humayun, then a youth of eighteen, and his famous 
■ general Khwaja Kilan to take possession of Agra. At 
that time the city lay on the left or eastern bank of the 
Jamna, and it was this side which Babar afterwards made 
. his capital. When Humayun arrived, he found that the - 
mother of the late Sultan, and other ladies, and some of 
the principal officers, had shut themselves up in the Fort. 
Humayun* was either unable or unwilling to take it by 
assault, and so contented himself with guarding the exits 
that no one might remove the treasures unobserved, 
and then awaited the arrixal of the main army. As his 
father writes in his Memoirs 

“'I’hc jicaplc of tlie foil had put off lluiiia>un, who had arrived before 
me, with excuses, and he, on his part, considering that they were under 
no control, and wishing to pievent their plundering the treasure, had taken 
a position to shut up the iisues from the [dace ” 

Among the persons in the h'ort were the family and 
clan.smen of Vikramadit) a, the former Rajah of Gwaliar. 
This Prince Ix'longed to the r.tc<- of 'Panw.tr Rajputs, and 
was the last of his line. Ilis ancestor Pamal Dev had 
served with his brother under ‘Ala-ed-din Khilji, and had 
won the .ijiprobation of that xxarrior by their fidelity as 
sentinels. ‘Al,i-ed-din rewarded them hv tlie grant of the 
fortress of Gwaliar. This was about 205 years ago, and 
Vikramaditya was the tenth in succession His reign was 
but a short one, lor after three ye.irs lie had been com¬ 
pelled to give up Gwaliar to Ibrahim’s general, and to 
accept the insignificant fort and territory of .Shamsabad In 
exchange. Having thus become a vassal of Ibrahim, he 
followed him to Panipat and was killed there along with 
him. Sham.sabad lies a good way to the c.ist of Agra, and 
is 16 miles north-west of Fatehgarh, but either the family 
had not yet removed then from (iwaliar, or they had come 
into Agra for greater secur'ty. When they heard that 
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Vikramaditya had fallen, and saw Humayun at the gates 
of the fort, they tried to escape, but were caught by 
ffumayun’s guards. He. however, treated them with 
delicacy and respect, and would not suffer these Hindu 
women to be plundered-- a point in which he contrasts 
favourably with the conduct of our own officers some 
250 years Uter, when they, violating a capitulation, searched 
and plunden'd the mothe r and family of Cheyt Singh, the- 
Rajah of IJenares, as they were issuing out of the fort of 
Bijaigarh. In gratitude for his clemency, thii ladies volun¬ 
tarily presented Humayun with a cpiantity 6f jewels and 
precious stuiies, and .imong them was a celebrated diamond, 
weighing, we an* told, eight :jnst/a/s, which, perluips, may 
correspond to 1 S7 car.its. 'Fins is the diamond known as 
Babar’s Diamoinl, from tiu; circumstance that th<; first 
historic.il mention of it occurs in his Memoirs, though if 
the f.icts of .a([uisition and [jossession be regarded, it 
might more justly be called Humayun’s Diamond. The 
passage in the Memoirs is as follows, for it deserves to be 
quoted in full as the classical passage in tlie history of the 
Diamond 


“ Ijikcun.ijil, a Hiiulu, who was Rajah of (Jwaliai, had j;«)\t.tnc‘d that 
lountj) fi)i upwaids of ? luindred joais Sekand.ir h.id iLiuaincd several 
yeais in \j>ra, employed in an attenipl to Lake (iwah'i -\flerwMids, in 
the reign of Ihialiim, A/im lliiniaiiin Siiw.ini invested it for some time, 
made scvei.d attacks, and at lenglli burceeded in g.iining il by tieaty, 
Shains.ihad being given as an iiulemnuic.ition In tlie battle m which 
Ibrahim was defi..ikd, Ihkennaiit was sent to hell ’’ 15 ikeimri|it’s family, 
and tho hoails of Ins < Ian, were at this moment in .\gra W hen liumaiun 
arrived, Ihkcimajit’s jieople attempted to escajic, but weie taken by the 
parties which Ihitiianin h.id pl.u'ed ui>un the watch and put in custody. 
Humaiim did not jieinnl them l) be plundered Of their own free will 
they jiresented to lliim.min a jieshkash, consisting of a (jiMiitity of jewels 
and precious stemess \mong them was one famous diamond, which had 
.been acquired by Sultan .\laeddin. It is so valuable that a judge of 
diamonds valued it at hall of the diil> exjiense of the whole world It is 
about eight nnshqals f On my arrival, llum.'utln jiresented it to me as a 
peshkabh, and I gave it back to hiir. as a jirescnt ” (Erskine’b translation, 
p. 308.) 

* The charitable mode m which a good Musulman signifies the death of 
an infidel. (Erskme’s Note.) 

t Or 320 ratis. (Erskine’s Note.) 
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Erskine’s translation was made from the Persian, but 
does not materially differ from the later one made by Pavet 
de Courteille from the Turk original. The opening 
sentence, however, is probably more correctly rendered by 
the latt(*r. Erskine represents Babar as saying that Vikra- 
maditya had ruled (iwaliar for upwards of a hundred years, 
but Babar can hardly have meant to say this, for Yikrama- 
ditya had a very short reign. Pavet de Courteille’s transla¬ 
tion is " Bikramadyit I’Hindou avait etc raja de Gwaliar 
Ijrincipaute, (pfil avait hc-ritee de ses peres que y regnaient 
*de[»uis j)lus de cent ans,” In fact, according to the Gwaliar- 
nama, of which a translation was published at Bomba)^ in 
1S92 by a member of Scindiah’s family. X’^ikramaditya’s 
ancestors held the P'ort for upwards of two hundred years, 
though he himself had to surrender it after three years’ 
possession. Babar has been called the- Ca-sar of the East, 
but he had not ('ajs.ir’s (‘ducation, and his Memoirs are 
inferior to the Commentaries in precision, though even the 
latter often baulk our curiosity. One of the nicest impor¬ 
tant and most enigmatical passages in the e.xtract is “ one 
famous diamond (almas shahrati) which had been acquired 
by Sultan ‘Ala-ed-din ” Pavet de (.'ourteille’s translation 
does not helj) us here, being mendy “ un celebre diamant 
que Sultan ‘Ala-c'd-dm s’etait procure autrefois,” neither 
does the Perskin version of Abdur Rahim. There have been 
many ‘Ala-ed-dins among the Indian Princes, and Babar 
does not tell us w’hich of them he nuians. Only a page or 
two furth(‘r on, namely, at p. 311, top line, he speaks of a 
Sultan ‘Alfi-ed-din who had be.en ruler of Delhi, and whose 
family were. Saiyids. This certainly is not Sultan ‘Alfi-ed-* 
din Khilji, w’ho is commonly supposed to be the person 
referred to in the extract about the diamond, and the 
mention of him .so shortly afterwards, together with the 
• fact that when Babar has occasion to speak of Sultan 
‘Ala-ed-din Khilji, as he does on p. 308 shortly before the 
passage about the diamond, he styles him Khilji, might lead 
■'us to suppose that the Sultan ‘Ala-ed-din of the disLmond 
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was the last Prince of the Saiyid dynasty, and who died iri 
retirement in 147S at Badaon. This might remove some 
difficulties, for it is not easy to see how if Sultan ‘Alii-ed- 
din Khilji acquired the diamond, he or his successors ever 
allowed it to pass into the hands of the Gwaliar* family, or 
how the great diamond escaped when Timur invaded India 
and plundered Delhi in the end of the fourteenth century. 

, It is true that it would also have to be explained how the 
diamond passed from Sultan ‘Ala-ed-din the Saiyid to the 
Rajah of (iwaliar. But this Sultan ‘Ala-ed-din was a 
debauchi'd and degenerate Prince, and might have sold^' 
it during the eight-and-lwenty years which he spent in 
retirement at Badaon. Shamsabad, too, is not very far 
from Badaon, and it is possible that the K.ijah might have 
come into possession of the diamond when he removed to 
Shamsabad after his evacuation of (iw.iliar. I'erishta, 
however, states that the diamond was acquired by Sultan 
‘Alfi-ed-din Khilji. and we think that this must be correct, for 
in the old translation of B.ibar’s Memoirs by his .Secretary 
and Chief Justice Shaikh Zain, British Museum, i\IS. Add. 
26,202, p. 43/^ we are told that the diamond w.is brought 
to India (Hind) b) Sultan ‘Ala-ed-din, the hero of the age. 
This can only refiT to Sultan ‘Ala-cd-din Khilji, and must 
mean that he brought the diamond from some ]>lace out of 
India proper, i.i\ within Gujrat or the Deccan. Sultan ‘Ala- 
ed-din ruled India from 12^5-1316, but his great expedition 
to the Deccan, w’here he conquered Malwa and acquired 
immense treasure, occurred in 1294, when he was only a 
prince serving under his uncle. Or he may have obtained 
tile diamond in Gujrat, which was his fir.st great e.xpedition 
after he ascended the throne. 'Phis was in 129;, when he 

* A possible e.xplanatum is that the duniond never really passed into 
the hands of the (Iwahar faniil) as their own private property. A passage 
in Khwand.imirs Iluniayiin-nama tells us that the tieasuiyof the old kings 
of Delhi was in the fort on the east side of the ] ainna, and indeed eastern 
tnonarchs always h.id their treasuiy in a fort. It may be that the Rajah of 
'gwaliar was the treasurer, 01 his family may have procured the diamond 
Isim the treasury at the time when there was a general attempt to escape.,. 
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defeated Rajah Karan, the last Hindu Kinjj of Gujrat, and 
■ obtained a large amount of Ijooty. The tradition that Sultan 
‘Alfi-ed-din procured the diamond from the Deccan may still 
^ be true, even if the stone was originally at Gujrat, for Rajah 
Karan fled to Southern India, and was there plundered a 
second time by ‘Alfi-ed-din’s generals. It was then that he 
lost his daughter, the beautiful Dewal De, who was .ifter- 
wards married to ‘Ala-ed-din’s son, her mother having 
already becom(i the wife of ‘Alfi-ed-din. Possibly the name 
of the Rajah gave rise to the story that tlie diamond had 
once belonged to the Kama of thi; Mahabhar.it. It is also 
possible,* though certainly not probable, that ‘Alfi-ed-din 
may have rewarded Vikramaditya’s ancestors—the two 
brothers whom he saw keeping watch on a night in the 
rains - not only with Gwaliar I"ort, but also with the great 
diamond. 

Babar arrived at Agra on May 4, 1520, and the diamond 
was probabl) lemlered to him by IIuina)un on lh.it or the 
following day. Ilis mention of the diamond on this occa¬ 
sion is the first and last notice of it which we have in the 
Memoirs, but there is an allusion to it in the .\kbar-nama 
and other w’orks which carries down its history for about 
four years further. This is in the accounts of how Babar 
devoted himself for his son’s life. The touching story has 
been well told by Erskine, and need not be repeated here 
in detail. We need only say that when Bab.ir in obedience 
to the dictates of ancient sages lesolved to lay down his 
life for his son, his courtiers implored him to forbear, and 
suggested that instead of his own lif<; he should sacrifice 
the priceless diamond w’hich h.id mysteriously come into 
Humayun’s hands during the war with Ibrahim. The 
meaning of the old saying which had so aflected B.ibar was, 
they urged, that the sick mi n should part with his most 
cherished material possession, w'hich was in Humayun’s 

* The passage m Shaikh Zain is so ihctoncal that the meaning is not 
'> ’dear, but perhaps the '‘necklace of .idelity" referred to in it may be an 
^allusion to the ancestor of the Gwaliar family. 
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case, the great diamond. But Babar had a truer sense of 
the value of a glittering stone, and refused to be cajoled. 
What was a stone, he indignantly exclaimed, in comparison 
with his son’s life? Me himself was his child’s most 
valuable^ possession, just as Muinayun was his, and he was 
ready for the sacrifice And he carried out his resolve 
with the result, we are told, that llumayun recovered and 
that Babar shortly afterwards died This anecdote shows 
^ that the diamond was in Mumayun’s possession towards the 
end of 1530, for B.ibar died in December of that year. 
We have also the statement of Shaikh Zain, the first trans¬ 
lator of the l\B‘moirs, that the diamond was at the time of 
his writing in the Imp(;rial d'n.asur) Sh.iikh Zain, as we 
learn from Bad.iom, I. .172, died nisir Chunar in 1532, 
and his translation was prob.ibly made a \ear or so aft(“r 
Babar’s death. 

There is another and valuable refi'H'iice to the di.imond 
in a book written in the time of Babar’s reign d'his is the 
MS. Or. 171701 th(; British Museum, Rieu’s Catalogue III. 
9956. It is .1 small treatisi* on [irecious stoiu-s, written by 
one Muhammad, son of Ashraf al Husainl. of Rusiamdar 
(a district in Maz.mdaran, Ik^sia, ind south of the Caspian), 
and dedicat< d to Bab.ir and his son Humayun One of 
the chapters is devoti-d to diamonds. It ilescribes the 
different kinds of stones, mentioning the tests for dis¬ 
tinguishing the best sorts, and refers especially to the two 
kinds (known as the old kiihua — \\\Q. roca vclha of Garcia 
de Orta’s Collo(iuies). The writer also dwells on the special 
gkill of the b'ranks in cutting diamonds, and on the large 
prices which the) are thus able to obtain. Then he mentions 
that the King of Giijrat (meaning apparently Bahadur 
^hah) has man) diamonds of the new' sorts in his Treasury 
which weigh from 30 to }o carats, and then at 256 he has 
the following passage 

“All connoisscuis of jewels arc agreed that no one has ever seen a 
diamond of the old sort m eighing more than a carat, but in the fortunate 

* Possibly some figure has slipped out of the MS. here. 
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time of the Emperor Babar (here follows a long list of titles for IJabar and 
, his son) a peerless and unquestionable diamond was obtained from the 
Fort of Gwabar which was seven mistjals in weight, and is in the possession 
of Prince Huinayun. Cognoscenti aie at a loss how to estimate its value, but 
they do say that the King of Gujiat oflered a rrorc of rupees (tankas) for 
it. No private individual has ever seen such a diamond, or heard of it, 

^ nor is there mention of it in any book ” 

The exact dale of this treatise is not known, but though 
it was written in H.ibar’s lifetime it was evidently composed 
after his victory at Tvitidipur Sikri m March, 1527, for it 
gives B.ibar the title of Cihazi, which he only assumed after 
he had defeait*d the Hindus under Rana Sanga. It is not 
likely that the author was in Indi.i in 152^). otherwise he 
would not have madi' the mistake of s.iving that the diamond 
was procun-d from the Fort of Chvaliar. 'I'he statement 
about the King of Gujrit is interc'sting, but unfortunately 
it is not cpiite clear The word w'hich we have translated, 
“ offered.” is " mi/’/faridand,” and may miMn that the King is 
or was buying the diamond from Ilumayun. If so the 
King meant must be Bahtidur .Shah, who was afterwards mur¬ 
dered bv the Portuguese. If the statement refern'd back to 
the days of 'Al.l-ed-din.'lhe ruItT of Gujral w’oiild h.ive been 
called Raj.di, for he wxis a Hindu. 'I'he meaning may even 
be that the King of Gujrat bu^s diamonds for a crore of 
rupees, the reference being not to the IJabar Diamond but 
to the diamonds of 30 and 40 carats in his Treasury. 

Babar died in December, 1530, and w’as succeeded by 
his son Ilumayun. He ndgned for about nine and a half 
years, and then was driven out of India by the Afghan 
Sher Shah, whose name is said to be identical w’ith that 
of Xerxes. Humayun fled to .Sind and from thence to 
Persia, and did not r(;turn to India till <ifter fifteen years of 
exile. He recovered his throne, but did not live long to 
enjoy it, for he w'as accidentally killed less than six months 
after he had re-entered Delhi. 'I'he following are the dates 
of his career. He w’as borr, at Kabul 7 March, 1508; 
succeeded to the throne December, 1530 ; defeated by Sher 
Shah in 1539, and again on May 17, 1540; entered Persia 
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'December, 1543 or January 1544; marched against India 
January, 1555; killed January, 1556. 

The question is, Where was the great diamond during 
Humayun’s wanderings ? Most writers on the subject, c.g. 
Professor Maskelyne and Mr. Streeter, seem to have taken 
it for granted that the tlianiond remained in security at 
, Agra. They consider th.it they liave almost established 
the identity of IJ.ibar’s Diamond with that seen by Tavernier 
in November, 1665, when they have .shown that the former 
^'was in Agra in May, 1526. 'fhej leave out of sight the 
facts that thiTe is no mention of llabar’s diamond being at 
Agra or Dcllii iluring this interval of nearly 140 years, and 
that two great revolutions occurred during this period. 
First then* was the rexolution by which Hiimayun lost his 
throne, ami secomll) then' was the counter revolution by 
which he regained it. .Surely it w.is unlikely th.it a thing 
so precious .ind so port.ibh' as this great jewel would remain 
undisturbed iluring thes<* tumults ? Mr. Hall, to do him 
justice, .sees this difliculty, or at lea^t ji.irt of it (for he makes 
no reference to the revolutions), and observes that there is 
no evidence that .1 diamoml of the weight of Habar’s 
Diamond w.is in the possession of the Mogul Emperors .at 
any period subse(|uent to 1526. This, as we sh.all here¬ 
after see, is not ipiite correct, for there is excellent evidence 
that the di.imond was in Humayun’s possession up to 1544. 
But no doubt Mr Ball has pointed out the w'eak place in 
Messrs, M.iskelyne and .Streeter’s .arguments. And we can 
support his \ ii;w’ by a strong argument drawn from the 
writings of Abul F.i/ 1 , the secretary of Akbar thi* son of 
Ilumayun and gr.indson of B.ibar. Abul Fazl wTote his 
Ayin Akb.iri in the List dcc.ide of the i6th century, and in 
it he has a ch.ajiter on the treasuries of jew’els. There he 
tells us that Akbar had in his treasury a diamond w'eighing 
5.1^* tanks, 4 sarkhs, and valued at a lac of rupees. A tank 
is said to have been equal to four mashahs, or 32 ratis, and 
thus this diamond, evidently the largest in Akbar’s treasury. 


'* Not 5^ as m Blochmann’s translation, p. 16. 

I* 
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weighed i8o ratis, or about lOO carats. Clearly this could 
not be Babar’s Diamond, which weighed 320 ratis, and was^, 
of priceless value, and which Abul Fazl elsewhere (hiscribes 
as worth the revenues of kingdoms and climates. It may 
even be doubled if this diamond of Akbar really weighed 
as much as 100 carats. Possibly the weight of a tank has 
been overestimated. Tsink is perhaps different from a 
-tang or tank, and, as Vullers remarks, it seems (sometimes 
at least) to be the same word as <lang, which Abul Fazl 
describes as being the si.Kth part of a misqal. We may also 
point out, too, that though the masha is commonly said to 
be equal to S ratis Abul Fazl gives 5 as the equivalent 
at p. 87 of Blochmann’s translation. Certainly a diamond 
weighing 100 carats should have been, if not pricele.ss, 
worth a great deal more than a lac of rupees if at all of pure 
water. But we arc not left to conjt'ctuni or to negative 
evidence as to what became of the diamond when 11 umayun 
fled from Agra. We have positive; j vidence that he took 
it with him. The fact isj^at Humayun was like the dying 
king of Goethe’s ballad, who could part with exerything 
but the cup w'hich his mistress had given him. llumayun 
left behind him his kingdom, his infant daughter, and many 
of his wives, and he even abandoned his son Akbar when 
fleeing from Afghanistan, but he clung ihrtiughout his 
wanderings to the diamond wdiich the Gwaliar princess had 
given him, and which his father hail allow’ed him to keep. 
At the last, indeed, he had to part with it, but this was 
when he gave it to his fri(;nd and host .Sh.lli Tahmasp, the 
King of Persia, and in acknowledgment of pricel(;ss services. 

‘That M umayun carried off valuable jewels with him is 
proved by the statements of jauhar the ewer-bearer, and 
also by the curious story told by Abul P'.izl in connection 
with Humayun’s wanderings in Rajputana. He tells us 
(Bib. Ind., ed. Akbarnama I. if'o) that when Humayun was 
approaching Rajah Maldeo’s territories, one Sankal of 
.Nagor, a confidant of Maldeo, came into his camp and 
^ried to purchase valuable diamonds (or perhaps*a valuable ^ 
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diamond). Humayun suspecting treachery, sent word to 
ijie would-be purchaser"' that such jewels (jawahir) were 
not to be purchased save by the shimmer (jauhar) of the 
sword. Evidently this is the same adventure as that de¬ 
scribed in the ewer-bearer’s Memoirs (.Stewart, p. 38), and 
must, we think, ref( r to an attem[)t on the* part of Maldeo 
to gel possession of the I 3 abar Diamond We have also a 
long stor) told by Princess Gulbadan. flumayun’s half- 
sister, in her IMc'inoirs, about two servants stealing 
Humayun’s jewels, and how his brother-in-law succeeded 
by an artifice in recovering them from the thief’s turban. 
Part of this story is also t(;ld by jauh.ir, and [)robably this 
was one of the many h.iir breadth escapes of the Koh-i-Nur. 
On .mother occasion, cliKjnicled by Jauhar (.Stewart, 67), 
the King look off the purse containing his diamonds while 
})erforming his ablutions, ami forgot to pick it up again. 
Honest Jauhar restored it to him, 

'Phough Abul P'a/.l does not sa\ in so many words that 
the diamond whidt Humayun presented to Tahmfisp was 
Ilab.ir’s Diamond, y«*t he clearly implies this, for he tells us 
(I. 217) that Huma\un jjn'sented to Tahmasp .« precious 
di.imond worth the revenues of climes and countries, and 250 
liadakhshan rubies And he r.ither ungr.iciously adds that 
by so doing Humayun repaid Tahmasp more than four 
times for all the expenditure that he had made for 
Hum.iyun, either from his privy purse or his public treasury, 
from the time of I lum.iyun’s entering Persia to the time of 
his lca\ing it Now when we consider that Humayun was 
royall) ent«*rtained for about a tw’elvemonth, and that he 
\efi Versi.v with a I'er-.ian arm) <^f 12,000 horse which had 
been ccdlectnl .uul isjuipjieil by 'Pahmasp, and which enabled 
Hunia\un to t.ikc (Jandahar and to recover possession of 
Afgh.inisian, it must have been indeed a jiriceless diamond 
which could im)r«- than equal such an outlay. Certainly 
not even .Xbul b'a/l’s rhetoric would have allowed him to 

Krskitu*, Ha<t 11 . 24.^, L'lruncuubly represents Sankai as trying to 
a diamond. * 
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represent these services as repaid by such a i)altry jewel 
as that in his master’s treasury, and which wa'> only valued 
at a lac of rupees! jauhar (vStevvart, 68) alsd refers to 
Humayun’s gift of a diamond and other jewels, and says 
that Tahmasp was astonished at seeing them, and sent 
for his jewellers to appraise them. They rt'ported that 
they were above all price.” And this is .dways the 
way in which the Babar Diamond is .spoki;n of; other 
diamonds could hi* estimated, but this on<- could not be 
appraised, except by a fantastic reference to the e-xj)enditure 
of the world. W'e are lemindi d here of Bernier’s «‘\pression 
about Mir Jamla’s diamoml, ‘‘ce grand diamant nu’on estime 
sanspareil.” It is worth while pointing out i!*at .Stew^art in 
a note to his tran.slation of Jauhar. which sejuns to have 
been overlooked by .ill the writers on the I\oh-j-Xur, sug¬ 
gests that the di.imond presented to 1 ahm.is]) by I lum.iyun 
was the Vikram.idity.i, or Babar Diamond. W’e have, 
how'ever, direct evulence on this point. In the British 
Museum then* is .i Persian M.S. Or 5 ;, Rieu’s L at.ilogue 
of part of tile history written by Khur .Sh.di the .unb.iss.idor 
of Ibrahim <Jutb .Sh.ih the King of (lolcomla' .it the 
Persi.in Court. 1 le tells us in so many woids that 1 lumayun 
presented to 'I'.ihmasp the diamond w'hich his father Bab.ir 
had got from .Sultan" Ibr.ihim’s 'I'reasurv, .uul which 
weighed oi mi.sc|.ils, ;ind wa-i reckoned In judges to be 
worth the expenditure of the w'hole universe for two days 
and a half. lie .idds that 'J'ahmasj) did not think so much 
of it, and that he afterwards sent it to India as .1 present to 
Nizam Shah the ruler of the Deccan, /.t , to Biirh.tn .Yizam 
Shah of Ahmadnagar. 'Phis very imjiortaiu ji.iss.ige is at 
58^^ of the M.S , and is .is follows 


“King Huinayun presented as iieslikash to Jlis M.ijestj the bhah a 
diamond whicli had come into the h.mdb of his tatiiLi itihai .Mir/.a out 
of the Treasurj ofSull.vn Ihraliim.and which the said Mir/a fiad bestowed 


* In his supplemental volume, ]» ly, Dr, Rieu points out that a MS. of 
Khur Shah’s histoiy described under No 32, shows that he was the ambas¬ 
sador of the King of Golconda. 
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upon him (Humayun), and also some rubies and emeralds. It is notorious. ^ 
that a connoisseur of jewels valued this diamond at two and half days' sub*. 
sistence of the whole world Its w^eight is 61 misc|als. But in the eyes of " 
His Majesty the Shah, il was not of such great value (chanan ‘itibarl ’ 
nayaft). At last he sent that dianxjnd along with A<]ri IslAin, commonly 
known as Mahtar Jamal, as a present to Ni/tam Shah, the ruler of the 
Deccan, as will be recorded hereafter, if (lod will ” 


There is a similar st.itcment in another MS. of Khur ’ 
Shah’s work (MS. Or. 3535, p 359^) where, when 
speaking of the ovents of Ikib.ir’s reijrn,' the cliamond is 
referred to, and .Shaikh Zain is quoted as stating that it 
had lieen brought to India b) Sultan Alanddin. Rut in 
this M.S Khur Shidi gives the weight as 7 miscjals. Khur 
Shah’s statement is corroborated by b'erishta, who in his 
account of Rurhan Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, mentions 
that Shah Ismail (a mistake for 'Fahmasp) stmt a large 
diamond, which had betai King lluma)un’s. as a present 
by the hands I'f A({a .Sulaiman (’), commonly known as 
Mahtar Jamal. 

Khur Shah does not .ijipear to h.ive fuH'illed his inten¬ 
tion of j^i'ing .in .iccoimt of Mahtar Jamfd’s embassy. 
Probably lu died before he got to th.it p.irt of his history, 
for we iin<l that his de.ith occurred in Golronda in ii. 972'** 


(15O4-O5) Rut wi have .1 reference to Mahtar Jamiil in 
a work which ir< .its of the Kings of the Dticcan. In 
the Rritish Museum, MS. Add. 9907, Rieu’s Catalogue, 
314b, we h.ivt' at ji. 2f)f) the statemiMit that Mahtar 
Jamal was sent by 'r.ihmas[) to Rurhan Ni.'jam .Shah with 
endless presents We also find that he .irrived at Ahmad- ^ 
n.igar and delivered his m.ister’s letter, but that he after- > 
wards fell under Tahmilsp’s displeasure on account of some ■ 
improper acts, and that persons were accordingly sent from . 
Persia to apprehend him. Mahtar Jamill, however, got ‘ 
wind of this in time, and escaiied in a boat. We also learn.'" 
from the s.ime M.S. th.it M.ditar Jamril’s embassy was in 
954 A.n. (1547^, and that the letter which he brought was;,|j 
dated Rabi al awwal of that year. This agrees with the^f 
Ahsan Tarikh, Add. 4134, which tells us (p. 125a) tha^>* 
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an embassy was sent by Tahmasp to Nizfim al Mulk, i.e., 
the King of Ahmadnagar in 954. 

We are now in a position to give two more dates in 
the history of liabar’s Diamond. The meeting between 
Humayun and 'fahmasp took place in Jamadi al awwal 
951 (July to August, 1544), and Mahtar Jamal’s embassy 
was in 954 (154;). 

These dates carry on the histor) of the stone for twenty- 
one years after its actjuisition b) Humayun, and show how 
it went first to I’ersia, and then back to Southern India, 
which apparently was its original home. After 1547 we 
have no certain knowledge of the fate of the diamond, but 
we can give grounds for believing that it vv.is the same 
diamond which w.is pre.sented in the next century to Shfih 
Jahs'in by Mir Jamla, and whicli Tavc'rnier saw at the 
Court of Aurang/ib. 

There is in the IJritish Museum a co[iy of the first 
edition of the “ Portuguese Collo([uies concerning .Simples 
and Drugs,” b) Dr. Garcia de Orta, 'fhis was jirinted at 
Goa in April, 1 5O3, .ind is believed to be the eariii;st book 
printi'd in India, d'he author discourses about diamonds 
in chapter \liii., and at p. 102a, he says he has seen a 
diamond weighing 140 mangelis, and another weighing 120, 
and has he.ird of one w’eighing 250 mangeli.s, though the 
man alleged to possess it denied that he had it. And then 
he adds the important statement that he he.ird many years 
ago from a man worthy of beliet that he had seen in Bis- 
nagar, i.c., Vijayanagtir, a diamond as big as the small egg 
of a fowl (ovo pequeno de galinha). Mr. Ball thinks that 
this might be the great diamond which Tavernier after¬ 
wards .saw in 1065, and w'e submit that it probably was 
Babar’s Diamond. As that diamond w.is m Southern India 
in 1547, it might easily have come to X'ljay.inagar and been 
seeff there by Garcia de Orta’s informant many years 
(muytos annos) before 15O3, the date of his book. It has 
been seen that we are quite in the dark as to what became 
.'of Babar s Diamond after it was sent to Ahmadnagar by 
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' the hands of Mahtar Jamfil. Possibly this man never 
delivered it to the Nizam Shah, and it may have been mis¬ 
conduct with rejjard to it which led to Tahmasp's order for 
his arrest. \^ij.iyanagar,* or Hanj)T, was the capital of an 
old Hindu kingdom which was subverted in 1564 at the 
battle of Talikot. It is no doubt a long way to the south of 
Ahmadnagar, but even if the iliamond ever got to the latter 
place, there is notliing imj)rob.ibIe in its aftervv.irds finding 
its way to \’ija)an.igar, which, as Barbassa and Garcia de 
' Orta tell us, was a grc'at m.irt for diamonds The diamond 
which 'r.ivernier saw h.id the shape of an egg cut through 
the middle, and this .iKo was the shape of the Ivoh-i-Nur 
before it w.is cut Mr Ball acce[)ts T.ivermer’s statement 
that the diamond he saw had been (origin.dl^ much larger, 
,ind h.ul been badly cut by Ilortensio Borgis. Hence 
Mr. Ball thinks that the old shape may have; been that of 
a hen’s egg. But e\en as figured by 'ravernier, the resem¬ 
blance to an I'gg, or at l(;ast to half a.n egg, might have 
been sulficuMitl) stiiking to havi' justified Garcia de Orta’s 
informant in speaking of it as resembling the siUiill egg of 
a fowl. Unlortunatcly, we have no mention anywhere of 
the shajK* ».)f Babar’s Diamond, but would it be too fanciful 
to conji'cture th.it it w.as its likeness to .in egg which 
suggested to the connoisseur in di.imonds the (ju.iint com- 
p.irison of its .ibilits to support the whole world for half a 
day. or for .1 day, or for two and a half d.tys, for we, have 
all three st.itenients ? It w.is the di.unond-egg w'hich could 
>ield food to millions’ 

We now l('se sight of the diamond for upw.irds of a 
century, if indeed we ever meet it again, for all “ is clouded 
with i doubt.” This lime it is associated wdth Mir jamla, 
the f.imousgeiK'r.il of Aurang/ib and the conqueror of Assam 
and Kuch Bihar. Mir J.imla, whose real name seems to 

■* 1 * is Ml iiall who identifies ll.ir(ia de Oita’s IJisnaguar with Ifijaya- 
nagar, but ma) it not be OolccMida to which Tavernier (H. 94) gives 
the name t>t IS.ijinagar, as also does Bernier? (iarcia speaks of diamond- 
mines in Bisna»u.ir, which agrees better with Golconda than with Vijaya- 
nagar or the Bcllary district. 
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have been Mir Muhammad S'aid, was a Persian by birth, 
and .is said to have been of humble origin.* Like many 
•other Persians he was attracted to Golconda and the Deccan 
hy similarity of religion, for the Deccan princes-hid become 
Shias, and it was on this account that l ahmasp had sent 
the Nizam of Ahmadnagar such magnificent presents. Mir 
Jamla seems to have eommenci'd life as a diamond merchant, 
but in time he became an officer of high rank under Abdullah 
Qutb Shah, the King of Golconda. The misconduct of his 
son, however, and perh.ips his own desire for a wider field 
of act 4 on, hsl him to desert his master and to attach himself 
to Aurangzib, who was then in the Deccan as the repre¬ 
sentative of his father,.Shah Jaha 11. .Mir Jamla met Aurangzib 
in 1656, and w.is afterwards sent by him t<) DGhi to be 
introduced to Sh.lh J.ihan \Vi an told both by Ilernier 
and Tavernier that Mir Jamla presented a large diamond to 
§hah Jahan, .ind lh(‘ ([ueslion is if this was Ilabar’s Diamond, 
Mr Ikill .mswers this (|iieslion in the negati\’e, and cer¬ 
tainly if the diamond whieh 'ravernier saw and figured was 
the one which originally weighed <^>0 ratis, it is difficult to 
see how it could be IhdiarS Diamond, especiall) lIs d avi;rnier 
tells us, p ^^05, that it had been found in a mine in Gol¬ 
conda, which had only lieen opened iiboul .1 hundred years 
before 1 he [loint, howe\er, is not .so clear as Mr. Hall 
thinks. Ta\(Tnier is no doubt to be trusteil when he is 
speaking of what ht; himself saw.Miul we set no n.ason to 
•disbelieve him when he tells us that he sav' and haiidk'd a 
diamond weighing 319.I, ratis. Hut it does not follow that 
the story ibout the original weight of the diamond, and its 
being spoilt by tin; \'ent;tian Ilorteiisio Horgis was true. 
Tavernier jiiobably heard all this from Namal Agil Khan 
and his tw'o < om[)anioiis, whom he describi-s at [> 84 as 

• .Such IS one iu-iuunl, Inil JalMiij-ii whe na-. IikoI> to in. wdl informed, 
'tells*lis that Mu Jamla btlonficd to a iiohli. fjmil> of Sai>uls in Ispahan, 
and that his cousin was tlic- K.ui{; of I orsia's “.Dn in-Iaw He nugiateil to 
•Gtolconda about 1O05, ami aflci sciv n.c' Mnliammacl (,)iUb, the king of 
Golconda, for some >eais, letuined to J’cisia. .\ftei tiiat he served 
Jahangir for some time, ;ind then icliirned to Golconda 
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Tjeing great rogues. Moreover; it appears from 'Khsin^ 
Khan (Bib. Ind., ed. I. 749 and 753) that Mir Jamlajpre- * 
sented two diamonds, one to Aurangzib and the other to 
Shah Jahan. 'I he diamond presented to Aurangzib was an „ 
uncut one, and may very likely have been that which was-' 
afterwards cut by the \h;netian. The other weighed, 
according to Khafi Khan. 21V) sarkhs or ratis. while the 
author of the Maasir-al Umra, Bib. Ind., ed. III. 535, tells 
us that it weighed nim* tanks, or 216 sarkhs Now, if we 


take the t.'mk to he a little over \ mashas viz , 4 mashas. 

sarkhs, .is Blochmann says, j). i6n,, we get a weight 
for this diamond of 300 ratis. or not far short of the weight 
of Bahar’s Diamond 'I'he alternative weight of 216 sarkhs,' 


/a’., r.itis, is still nearer the weight of 4 mishij.ils, 4 dangs 
assigned to ihi; Bab.ir Diamond b) two Persian writers, for 4 
mish^als, 4 dangs i ()o ratis 11 will lx* remembered that the 
king referred tf) by Tavernier in vol. ii . chap x , p. 248, is. 
Aurang/ib, and that it was only his jowi'ls th.it he saw. This 
W'as on November i, io('5. ami .Sh.di Jahan was then still 
alive.though in confinement,and did not du' till Janii.iry, 1666. 
Tavernier tells us, as also ilo(*s Bernier, th.it Sh.ih Jahan 
kept his ji;wels whilst he was in prison, .ind that he was .so 
angry when Aur.mg/ib .isked for.the loan of them on the occa¬ 
sion of his coron.ition that he called si-vend limes for a mortar 


and [lesde th.il he might pound them into pow'der. His 
. daughter. Begum .Sahib.i, or Jah.in Ara,however induced him 
to refr^n from this ai t of vengeance (Tavernier ii. 235). 
According to BerniiT, Sh.ih Jah.in .ifterw.irds so far became 
reconciled to his son .\ur.ing/-ib .is to send him some of the 
jewels which he h.ul at first refused him. But apparently 
Aurang/ib onl) came into possession of most of them after 
his father’s deatli? when Jahan Ar.l brought them to him, as . 
related both by 'Pavernier pi. 218) and by Bernier. It may '* 
therefore well be that Babar’s Diamond w'as never seen by j 
Tavernier, but remained with Shah Jahan till his deatb..r| 





.’iTis Rraon. This hypothesis would remove all the difficiiit^^ 
about identifyinjT Babar’s Diamond with Tavernier’s, but*; 
would, on the other hand, destroy the arguments based on ■ 
the coincidence in weight between Babar's Diamond and 
Tavernier’s, and also on the resemblance in shape between 
Tavernier’s diamond and the uncut Koh-i-Nur. Taver¬ 
nier does not seem to have been aware that two diamonds 
were presented by Mir Jamla, but perhaps it was the un¬ 
conscious confusion caused by there btdng two which led 
him to siy at j>. 249 that the great diamond was presented 
to Shah jahan, and at p. v»5 that it was presented to 
Aurangzib. The fact that there were two diamonds obviates 
many difficulties, and also may explain the statement of the 
Persian noblemin mentioned in b'orbes’ Oriental Memoirs, 
and quoted by Mr. Ball, about two large* diamonds having 
been carried off by Nadir Sh.lh 

Thou‘'h we cannot establi<>h anv connection between 
Mahtar Jamal* .ind Mir Jaml.i, yet they were both Persians, 
arid from places not far aj).irt ('I'ehran and Ardistan), ancf 
both wren* em[)loyed in Southern India Mir Jaml.i, as a 
diamond merchant c.in hardly h.ivt; avoi<led hearing of 
Babar’s Diamond, and of its return to Southern India. 
What more natural than that it should come into tht* market 
during the convulsions then occurring in Southern India, 
and that Mir Jaml.i should piirch.asf* it or otherwise get 
possession of it, and then present it to .Shfili Jahfin, or 
to his son The fact that it was Babar’s Diamond, and 
a historical jewel of the Mogul family w’ould make it all the 
more acceptable a present, 

^ It remains to say a few words about tin; w’eight of Babar’s , 
Diamond. The coincidence between thi* weight given by 
Babar and that given by Tavernier for the great diamond 
is indeed extraordinary, and seems to point to their being 

* Both names seem to have been titles. Mii Jamla’s real name, 
according to Jahangir, was Afiihammad Amir, and the title Mir Jamla was 
conferred on him by the King of Ciolconda. According to M'atamad Khan, v 
Mir Jamla also served at one time under Adil Khan (of Bijapur ?). This 
would bring him nearer Ahmadnagar and Babar’s 1 iiamond. 
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one and the same stone. And such has been the vieyv of 
’Elphinstone, Erskine, and others. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that native writers vary very much in 
their statements of the diamond’s weight, and that it is also 
not clear what Habar nic.int by the word mishqal, or what 
its exact W'eij^ht was. I’ttrhaps Babar meant some coin, 
but what coin is the (juestion. lit* may mean a gold 
mishqal or a silver one. At p. he sjieaks ol the mishqal 
being equal to s mashas or 40 ratis, and it is in this way 
of course that we arrive at the weight of 320 ratis for his 
diamond. Abul b'a/.l tells us in his Ayin, Blochmann’s 
translation, thiit the gold coin called the dinar weighed one 
mishqal and that th<‘ latter was e([ual to dirh.ims. .So 
perhaps we might get .it the weight of Babar’s niishqal by 
weighing .1 dirh.im .ind adding 2 thereto. But it is not 
only th(j weight of the mishijal that is in question. 'Bhe 
number of mish(|als that thi* diamond weighed vaiies very- 
much. Babar s.i\s it weighed it/wt/ (the a pen pres of 
P. 1 \I. Courteille, .ind gh.dibaii of the Persian ) S mishqals, 
Khiir Sh.ih s.i\s ()\ in one pi.ice .ind y in another, Iskand.ir 
Mtinshi, the .luthor of the ’Al.im .'\rai. says, Rieu sup- 
.plemeiital volume, British Museum .\dd. 765.1, [) 7.Sa, that 
two authorities, \i.'., ll.is.iii Beg .md (_>.i/i Ahmed (Ihafari, 
have st.iti d the weight of the «liamond to be | mishqals 
4 clangs, .ind we have verified his referenci-s (see Biitish 
Mu.seum MS. (.)r. 141 222b, and British Museum Add. 
4134). On the other hand. British Museum .MS. Or. 4678 
p. 124a gives the enormous weight of 2} mishqals 4 clangs. 

We have now given .ill the inform.ition th.it we have 
been able to g.itlier .iboiit the e.irlv historv of Babar’s 
Diamond. We regret th.it we h.ive not more to offiT, and 
freel) confess th.it we .ire unable to s.i) positively if the 
diamond was the Koh-i-Xur or not. We hope that some¬ 
one will pursue tlie imjuiry. .ind would suggest th.tt investi- 


’■ Profess'ii Mokcljiio .'n>iuicntly takes the imshi].il as only equal to 
a dirham, hut it we t.ik».‘ .Vbiil l'a/il\ ralculation, wc shall have to add 
nearly a hall to ihis weight. 
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gations made at Ahmadnagar and Haidarabad might have 
good" results and show what became of the diamond after 
it was brought back to Southern India. We submit, how¬ 
ever, that we have thrown some light on the subject. W6 
have carried on the history of the diamond to 1547, when 
1526 has hitherto been regarded as the first and last 
historical mention of it. Above all, we have removed the 


difficulty hitherto felt, that Habar’s Diamond could not be 
the Koh-i-Nur because it had always been in Northern 
India, whereas the Koh-i-Nur, if it were the same as Mir 


Jamla and Tavernier’s diamond, must have come from the 
Deccan in the 17th century. 
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FIRDUSI AN ACCURATE HISTORIAN:. 

^HE PARTHIANS, MAtllANS, l-ROAl THE TIME OF THE ' 

vedAs. 

. Hv Jamsiii i)|i !•, l^vLLo^7LK Kapadia. 

During the lulc of the “(.’ommonwcalth of the Magian monarchies,’’ botl\ 
^in ftrsia and 'I’anary, when then power was at its greatest lieight, the 
• Magian lehgion was practised to a very large extent m seveial of their 
'^provinces. It lias been stated by Pliny {vide II. N , xxx. 2), who lived 
about the middle of this peiiod, "that the doetrine of the Magians prevails 
;,to this day among a gieat pait of the nations, and m the East is supreme 
over the ‘ King of Kings’ (/ e , the Aisands), and \ouches for Heimippus 
, that he had written witli gicat care about tlie iMagi.ins, from whose work 
he quotes some jiarticulars of tlie doctrine of Zoroaster’’ (see Max 
Duncker’s " liistoiy of Antiquity,” vol \., ji 54). This leligion, no doubt, 
had been in existence foi centuiies, and had natinall) become scctaiian 
and consideiably altcied , fnit tlie I’arihians of whom we are speaking had 
been born and bied to Zoioasliianism from their \eiy commencement. 
They clearly distinguished between lioima/d and Ahiiman, they swore 
by Mithni, the Mehai ^ a/ad of the Paisees, while cnteiing into contracts , 
they held Analiita (Ab an -Vidvisui) in the highest veneiatioii, and looked 
upon Fire as a sacred s)nibol of (iod (libbon records that about this 
time nearly seventy different sects would interpret the sacred scriptures o^ 
the Avesla differently in diffeient wajs according to then lights, and this 
statement of the historian of the " 1 )echnc and hall ’’ has been borne out 
by the Arab wiiter S.iristam. Stiabo tells us that many foieign rites and 
• ceremonies had at his time been incoqioiated by contact with non- 
Zoroastrians into the old [ininitive faith of Zoroastei. Hut it is hard to 
believe that duiing the seventy-five years that the Greeks ruled in Persia 
: after the death of .Mexandei they could have succeeded in converting the 
Iranian Zoroastrians to their own faith. In the first place, the Mahometans, 
in spite of their fanaticism and their ])ower of the sword, have signally failed 
during a period of nearly 1,300 )ears to convert the whole of Persia to 
IsLim. In the next, the Greeks, and even the Jews, of that age were not . 

'• all in the habit of prosel>ti/ing, and hence it is impossible that theZoro- 
astrian religion could at all have been effaced in so short a space of time. 
..Nevertheless it is but natuial to expect that men’s minds continued to be 
^influenced more or less by the Greek philosophy, down to the end gf the 
rParthian rule. Arrian, the biographer of Alexander, who lived in the ^ 
"'Teign of Hadrian and the P.irthian King Vologeses or Narsees II., arm-J 
‘‘/was the Roman Governor of K.ipadokia between the years a.d. 132 to 136, 
-‘.states that Alexander had quite a predilection for Farsee rites and c^e -'^ 
’monies, and had himsclt got several of his geqerals married to 
:;;lsdies in achordance with Parsee ceremonies. It is related 



^ccastoh in the capital city of Susd he had as many as ten thousand of his 
f-Greek soldiers married to as many Parsee women, anfl no less than a 
■hundred of his best and ablest generals married to young Parsee ladies of' 
'•.high birth and noble lineage. Similarly he did not hesitate to marry 
Greek women to the noble youths of Peisia in accordance with the Persian 
rites and ceremonies And this fact is coiruboiated by the Persian poet, 
Firdilsi, who relates that Alexander h’lnself was mariicd to Statir.i, daughter 
of Darius, after the luxioin of tlu Majusis (Magians) llis w'ords are : 

k 

" .\a\/it\taiiti vt ppnf It II /•III tiikh'iit, 

111 lanii-i Mit/ooiiiii T'l fiiiiViiiht *iiil 


Thdt is to say, “having seated the [iiinress b> his side, he got himself 
married to her and entered into the sailed bond of maiiimony according 
to Zoroastrian iites ” Plus i ouplet has lieen roriujited by ignorant copyists, 
and IS found in all the extant editions of the Sli.ih N.niieh with the words, 
rasmi' Afa^si/hi" —that is, according to Christian rites Put I cannot 
believe that Pirdusi, whose knowledge of ('hristianity was so ex-tensive, 
could at all have made such a blundei. I'or from the loiiimencement of 
the Khalifate in Persia down to the death of Ma'hiiiood of Gh!7nee and 
even later, Christians of the Nestoiian sect wcie largel) enijiloyed as clerks 
in Government oftices Firdiisi limisclf sa>s to his patinn that m “your 
Majesty’s exalted countiies not only there aie Mahometans but even 
Magians, Jew’s and Clnistians live in large numbers” 'I'lius the great 
poet, having liad to come in contact with learned men of diverse Christian 
and Magian sects, had acquiied a thorough knowltdge of Magism and 
Christianity and also of the age of Jesus Christ Moieovei, the sarcastic 
MUplets w’hich wiie addressed by the poet to the Roman I'hiijieror of the 
time of Cliosroes II , and which were <onvc>ed to ihe foimcr by Khurad- 
Burjin, the then Persian Ambassadoi at the Couit oi C onslantmople, are a 
clear reflex and a true tiaiislatum of the well known “Seiinon on the 


Moflnt” (see my “ .Magian Monari hies,’’ p .S5, note 1} This also shows 
that Firdusi could not have been guilty of the blunder attiibuted to him 
by Mr. Turner Mai an (r'/i/r his Sh.ih N.imeh, F.nglish Preface) and others 
as to the age of Christ falling long after the advent of Mixander Again, it 
is also incorrect to trace the error, as some sciiolars have done, ultimately to 
Pehlevi writers on which the .Sh.ih.i-Naineh was oiiginally based. For 
during the era of tlic Sassanides the Paisce Dastiiis had frequently to enter 
into philosojihii and religious discussions witli Christian priests, especially 
the then newly-converted Armenians, and it is not too much to suppose, 
that these Dasturs could not have held their own, as they apjiear to have donif'l 
'against their antagonists in argument, without a thorough knowledge of the 
■ history and doctrine of the ('hnstian leligion (see ICiiglisli translations of 
'“Dinkard,” “lipistles of Minoscheher and Sikand Guraanic Vajar,” and 
■('Other Pehlevj works) 

It was the invariable practice of \lcxandei, as it was of Napoleon m 
“modem times, out of pure political motives, to endeavour to bring Europfe' 
|and Asia into closer union by promoting matrimonial alliances between the 
r^^''race^.^'And’the Mobeds of those days seem to have given him their 
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weighty support. For they laid it down that no Mobed could legally per¬ 
form the Ashirwdd ctxcmiyny tm. the marrying couple without first investing 
the non-Zoroastrian party with the Stuirrh and Ki/sii (the Parsee sacied 
shirt and thread). Hence, if we are correctly informed that the Gieelc 
officers and soldiers were married to I’aisee ladies in accordance with 
Parsee rites and ceremoiiiC'!, the) must have been made to put on the 
Sudreh and Kihii even fot a while during the piogress of the Ashinvdd 
ceremony. If aftci thc-ceKinon) is ovei the party not of the Zoroastrian 
faith took off the Sudrih aiul A'/m//, that did not in an) W’ay inv.alidnte the 
union, and the inaiii.ige c ontmued to be a valid and subsisting one between 
the jiartics “till deatli do them part.” Similarl)-, until veiy lecent times, 
when infant inaiii.igcs ineiailed in the Parsee 1 ommnnity, it was the 
custom to jjut the Sudnh and on the persons of the marrying 

children while the Uhtrwdd ceiemon) was being jK-ifoinied, and then 
afterwaids to take* them off and to substitute the usual children’s fiocks in 
their place If the man was a (Iieek and the biide a Paisec*, the offspring 
of the union follow’ed the status of the fatlui and became (lieek, .is they 
Wr'uuld, undei the ciic iimst.mces, even in our da)s //<< if the man 

was a Zoroastiian and the inothei a (litek ladi, tlieii childien wi le biought 
up in the Zoroastiian faith lint we aic not in a position to sMte how long 
this state of things l.isted .tltei the death of .Me.vander. 1 am inclined to 
believe that these mteim.irii.iges contmuecl foi about 50 or 60 years only, 
and that then they altogethei ceasc'd, for the (ireeks hid been fast losing 
ground in Peisia Among the piimes of the blood, no doubt, the custom 
prevailed down to the end of tlie i’.irthian Fmpire . as witness the histoiians 
of the peiiod, who fieijuentl) lefer to mteimairiages between (hcek and 
Parsc'e piimes and pimcvsses K\en in oiii own da)s, m spite of leligiom 
scruples of the llinclu lehgion, the ruling Hindu chic'fs of India do not 
hesitate to maii) .Maliunu-tan pimc esses of rank .and bung uj» their offs[)ring 
in the Hindu faith .\nd we meet with .1 similar prac tiee among the ruling 
inonarchs of I'airc)[ie J’rinc es and Kings aie inoie particular about the 
nubility of the blood than oidmaiy men, and thus, by promoting such 
intcrmainagcs, the) consult the political needs and interests of the country 
far more than then mdiviclu.il and personal inclinations 

Having shown now that it is mconeci to speak of hirdusi as having 
introduced .\le\andei the (Ireat as a Christuan. let us digress a little from 
0111^ main subject and dwell lot a w’hile on some oth(*r chaises levelled 
against the gieat jioel, which aie ccjuall) false and gioundless. To begin 
with. It is certain that while the Shah-Namc 4 i was being composed, the 
Zuroastrians of Peisia had still pieserved to them at least fourteen of the 
Mnks, that IS, the “sacred Scrijituies, ” as mentioned by the learned 
author of the H.ibistan, out of whu h just two or thiee have now come down 
to us in an impel feet and garbled st.uc Hence many of the missing links 
in the Avcst.i may be sujtphed from the Sh.ih-N.lmeh and the Vedas, 
which ate to us. as it wcie, the key to the Avest.i For instance, the 
sisters of King Jamshul are not mentioned at all by name in the Avestd, 
nor in the Pehlevi scriptures now extant, but their names are poet wnth in. 
the ShAb-Nam< 5 h. Similarb. as Professor J')armesteter has** shown, the 
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account of the Shiih-Nc'nn('h regarding the disappearance of the Kaiyanian 
King Kai Khusrii in the hail storm is an exact counterfiait of the story' of 
Udisthiir in the Mah.ibh.irat.i and that of Knodi in tiie Hehicw Bible, for 
Udisthur and Enoch, like Kai Kbii-jru, had both of them mysteriously 
vanished and had lived for luatlj thiee hundred yeais after the event 
Again, we read in the Fara'aidiv Vidit of a c'cTtam holy man, by name 
Honif-Ktiarhuuii^, who, however, is never mentioned in the I’ehlevi 
scriptures, d'o ascL'tain his idcntiiy, then, we have recourse to the 
Sh.ih-Njmeh, and the Shah NaiiiLh helps u.s in fixing it with toleiablc 
accuracy. For thi^ J/omc A'//,tri cannot be other than the prophet of 
whom l'’irdusi speaks as ha\ ing iived in ilie leign of Kmg Nojer This passage 
also has tome down to us in a c oiiupt stale owing to the ignorance of the 
Mahometan copyists, who have substiliited Mus.l (Moses) in some MSS. 
and “Mobed” in others (rvi/r Mold’s sh.ih \ami'h) I w'otild propose to 
read the couplet thus 


Alim n Hill' I'l.c. lUi liiu u hnn luni'iin 

Hlllll-l-‘.l‘>l,l I'th IIJ’ili/l'ill"\im hi! i 

i.e , “A change came oxer kingship in the world foi Home Mied (the 
pious) has been sent as a pio])htt ” It is impossible in these days to come 
across a MS of the Shah-Nanu'h which is more than five to six hundred 
years old. Now it was just during this period that the /oioastrians, being 
made to go over to Islam by toice in .such large numbers, lost all know’- 
ledge of the nistory .and iihilosojdiy of the M.igian leligion, and jiaitly 
through neglect .and [lartly thiough inability they .illowed, without an effort, 
numerous changes and interpolations to be made in the text of the 
Shah-Nameh by Mahometan cleiks and copyists, who particularly mani¬ 
pulated the pi Opel names by the addition and alteration of Persian 
orthogiaphical points, 'riiiis wc find ( \tbiu) for ^j-^1 ( \ptm); 

(Khu'njust) for w(Chichast), and -ds-* (Ban.ik), a gencial of 
Artab.inu.s V., according to the “ K.ir-N.im(jh Aideshir’’ (the autobio¬ 
graphy of Artaxerxes) tiansfoimed into Ju {'I'abak) Oftentimes even 
they have played fast and loose with the names of f.imilies and sects We 
lead, for instance, in a ccitam jiassagc, 


“ Koi'/it/ iin ifi//iiiii-i-Sits<iuiiiii/ 

Chi IChuimiiiii o . hi Adnmnn” 

/.<•., “Where is now the bold band of heroes of the S.issanian, Bchr.imian, 
and Askanian (I’.irthian) dynasties Now, as a maltei of fact, history 
know'S of no such sect as the Behr.inii.in princes. Tlieie was, however, a 
sector dynasty called the I]c-/.i.ingi.in, w’hich had esmblished its sway in 
the Province of Persia Propei (I''arsist.in) and flourished there during the 
^Iieriod of the Parthian supremacy. And I venture to suggest that it must 
be these Bciznlngian Princes that h'l'-duy must have originally written in 
his text instead of the traditionally accepted Behr.imi.ins, which makes no 
sense. Poor Firdiisi' How he has been manned and mutilated by 
r ignorant scribes' 

Scholars still differ as to whether the Pdrthians were of Aryan or 
' Turanian st^k. But even if they were Turanians, it does not follow that 
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^they wereitoecessanly non Zoroastrianb tor after the death of Zoroaster 

several Turanian tribes and sects were admitted into the Zoroastnan 
creed, as may be clearly infirrcd from nuincious ichcs and remnants of 
the Zoroastrun faith, which aic met with ».\i,n up to this day in lurkestin 
The I’ehlevi writers also slilc thu out (>ushle Inin, one ot the later 
disciples of /oroistci was of 1 uianiin ind not \r> in origin, and that his • 
)^nccstors had been idmitiul to the icli^ion of Iloima/I, while Zoroaster 
was still living It is ilso iclUcd by 1 irdi si tli it \spindi ir, one of the 
first disciples of the Prophets, had spread the Zoroastrun religion from 
.the Punj ib iij) to the veiy bounds ot I him \ltlioUt,b we are not in a 
poUtiun to state tor ceiliin what lu] peneu in 1 iclrii after the reign of 
Behinan (I nowii to 1 iidiisi is kai \rdeshir oi the ky iniin Vide->hir), yet 
* may bi from the I ililevi ‘'uitosl \ iimh tbit in thre« bundled 

years afiei its estiblishnient the Z noasliiin ieli„ion w is split up into sects 
and the Ky iniin dyiiisty i ime to in end (see Icevinji Mody s ‘ \vest i 
.^Farhang (diction i y) p gi; It i] j lais fi nn the 1 ihlevi Dinkard (rn/t 
Its Lnglish ti inslation, v 1 \i p ,70 that ‘ Vinon„ the i,ood kin^jS who 
are related to | iinshid nny be included thos who aie lescended from 
Iraj, after I aiidun fust, those that irt li mi Minixhehi secondly, 
those th it lie lioiii the k i\ nuns ind thiidly thos that roine from 
Htiifiil Ilitheilo till woitl !I ifiil in the V myast was read as 


.a common ninie liy the 1 iiuiein t an 1 iil the Piisee Dusturs now 
ti inslate it as a 1 roj ei mine tiom tlie abovi ] ass ^e of the Dinkard I 
think ih It ()\v utes, the 1 isl kiii., ol tlie 1 u ti 1 ins, wh i w is i on juered by 
the \ssyiian Ninus soincwliert ib >ut 1 000 to 1500 1 e as per 

( tesus, bLl<)nj,ed t this Hu frit dymslv (see ind comj aieMav Duncker s 
* Anti([uily, voi 11 ihij 1 mil 11 ) f 1 it imisl hive iei.,ntd there 
for sevii il centuries is one i ould e ily mtei fu m the iln ve statement of 
the I’thlevi writer 


Now let us tu n tioin the \vest to the \ ed i In the kl^ ^ cda the 
Prithii (I iilhiin) ind the 1 us (1 irsees) ire called by the name of 
“Matthivins ihit is to siv Marians In those* days both these sects 
were insi^^nitii int I hey windeiel iboul s uth of the Him day is, and 
though they i ould b iisl ol kin.,s ind ihiefs, ti ey had not yet then settled 4 
down perimnentU in inv iie jlice (see \ edit India p j2S) >\hen 
the Indiui \rv ins in veiy uuieiit tunes Ind settled down permanently in 
the Piinj lb they 1 line 111 11 nt it t with t lese tw o iiisignilie int tribes lound 
about th It juiilei to wh >11 IS s lid above, wt find releieiices made in the 
Rig \ edi H »lh thesi tubes md subse ]uenlly luigiated westwards, and 
had between tlieiii been 1 diii^ ovei the w irld foi several centuries Ihese 
Prithus ind 1 iisi s h id u 11 iding to the ki_, \ eda, toUj,ht by the side of 
Tritsu, in the e,ieit \\ ii ol the I eii kings in which seveial of theiOk'^ 
chieis hid 1 illen, as his lieeii in«ntiened to us by \ishvimitia, the great'”' 
Rishi or the Hindu Sunt it tint hoarv antiejuity ( idt “ Rig Veda,” vii. 
18) 1 uither on we leid in the same work that when a Hindu King ctf I 

the Yadu dynasty attaeked the Parsis living in that quarter, the KanvdA 
Braiumins odered up prayers to God for the success of their ^ng, and tho^ 
King having ultimately routed iheParsees, presented the KanviBrdh^U|^ 
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'P Rrith’300 horses, 10,000 cattle, and many double*teams of oxen. Similarly 
^■vwhen in virtue of the invocations of the same Brah.inuns, a Prithii or"* 
^-Parthian King was able to tiiuinph over his enemy, h^made the insignifi- 
’ cant gift of two horses and twenty rows only, wherefoic he has been held 

■ 'up to ridicule by Vashishtha'Rislii, who sncermgly asks what on earthy 
*• could at all be cxjierled of a king so liglil-fisteJ and miserly Another 

king of the same tribe being eiju.d!) stingy, the same Risbi taunts and , 
'remarks that the Iji.ihaniins have sung the piaises of the llnleu Kings 
because they were so rhantable and generous, whereas the A/ag/iaViins, 
that is, the Parthian and I'arsee I’lintes, gave alms out of nieie ostentation. 
Now these Mag/hi or I/(r.i, 7 /(/('(///> were Nfagians, 1 1 , Miiidiashndns or 
. Zoroastnans, and it is < leai (rom the p.issages of the Rig-Veda above 
referred to that the P.irlhians and 1 ‘aisis of that anliiiue jieriod were of the 
Magian faith, and their heirs and des( endaiUs i ontinu(.d in the faith of 

■ their forefathcis down to ihe coni|uest of I’eisi.i bv the Moslems. More¬ 
over these passages of the Rig \ eda luimsli a stiong .iiguiiient ag.ainst the 
correctness of the theoiy ot ceiUun modern liuioptan stholais, who want 
us to believe from the lecent Assjiio- 1 JabjIonian resc.iidies that Cyius and 
the other Adiemenian kings belore him weu- not ol the /oioastrian cult 
or the faith of llorma/d (rv//(? “ Rei oids ol the Past,” vol v , pj) i44-r57). 

Leaving the \ edas now. and tuinmg to the hitei \ esbts, such as the 
Closh, the harvaulm, the Mehi, and the Jaim.id, we find that the rivers , 
and iiiuunlains mentioned in them aie actiiallv to be loiind at this day in' 
Afghanisl.m (see the “A(.idemy, ’ lOth .May, rSSs) and may he easily 

■ identified, 'i’hi.-. leads us to infer tlial the am tslors of the I'arsecs, after 
having left the land of the “ Sept-Smdhav " (the Punjab), as stated in 
Vendidad, entered into the provinces now tailed Afgli.inisUn, continued 
there for several lentuiies . then crossed ovei the inouniam'' of Kuidistin 
called by the tlreeks the mouiilams of /agios, and settled down in 
Armenia about lit. 1000 to re. laoo, as may bt s«.e“n fioiii the Assyrian 

' Inscriptions, which have lately been detijilieied \b(uit that lime there 
had been dwelling 111 the provinces ot Aimema evei since is e i.^cjo a very 
powerful tribe talle<’ the Ililtites (the .Mlaro-liaiis of the (.Jieeks), who, as 
.Professor .Sayce has recently shown, were neilliei .'Semitic 1101 'I'uranian. 

' Later on in the reign of King Athimeiies, about 1. c 700, the ancestors 
of the Paisees came and settled down peimanenlly in Parsistan and 
Elam, which has also been called Ansaii 01 Jsheva/ (Susiana). 'I'hus we 
are now in a position to undeistand clearly the leal iiiipoit of the famous 
' boast of Daiius in the liehislun Instriplioiis, \i/., ‘‘ We have never been 
“ conquered from the earliest ages, 0111 rac e has been reigning and exercising 
. 'Kingship from the remotest times ’’ 

'“'"Thus then, from the authority of (.hesias we may say witli considerable 
'certainty that this tribe of the Parthians, long befoie the leign of CyoxareS 
Jin Media, had migrated westwards, and had established a little kingdom 
themselves 111 the province of P irlhia And we may also infer with 
s^ual ‘certainty on the authority of tne passage m the Rig-Veda, leferred ■ 
Mo above, thatjhe.Parsees, during the Achimjenian period, liaving crossed 
Wifoant Zagros into Armenia, had thence entered Farsistan and Susiflnil, < 
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and had fixed their permanent abode in those quarters. Similarly the;^ 
Pdrthians had established themselves in IVirlhia, and both these offshoots 
of the sane siotk had taken with them the Zoioastrian religion into the 
new provinces in whir h iIr) ies[)eciivelv settled Piofessor Rawlinson’s . 
.theory then, that this jiLopl” h.ad been converted to Zoroastrianism for the 
first timc'diirine the peiiod of the ^fhlma:nlan Kings (77^/^’ “ I’arthid,” 
p. 394) can no lunger be sii|i|)orled as being based on historical facts and 
evidences. 

We find It lecoided m .iik lent Ofek writings that the IVirthians used to 
worship the Sun and Mitbi.i (whom the I’arsees call Khoishid and Mehr 
yazads) as the Intelan deitii's or angels of then nation , also that they 
would jilace images and statues of tlieii ancestors in some conspicuous 
part of the house, set apait for the purjiose, wheie they used to be wor- 
shi])|)ed bj the membeis of the famil) 'I’his ihaige of idolatry which the 
Greeks ha\e levelled against this peojile is altogether baseless and untrue, 
and may be traced to the ignoianee of the Greeks in all matters relating to 
foreign customs and usages 'I'lie iVirthiaiis, no doubt, were in the habit 
of putting up images of then ancestois in then houses, Imt it was no more 
idolatry than the modem cnslom amongst all the civili/ed nations to adorn 
their drawing rooms with i»oitr.iits, jihotos, and statues of their dec-eased 
fiiends and ancestors Similai!) it is slated i)> Moses ('hoiene, the Ai- 
menian histoiian (whose writings, though not alwajs reliable, finnish us at 
times a good clue to ihi mi->sing links ol the history of the jieriod), that the ^ 
I’.irthians used to lec iti the Khorshid (Sun) and Mehr (Milhra) Vasts early 
m the morning, as the /oroastrians of oui days do He also adds that 
thej placed images of the Sun and Moon in then IcmpKs and worshipped 
them (see his “Armenian History,” vol 11 , p 7 j) 'I’his custom was not 
prevalent among the cailiei I’arthians, but came into vogue, as some of the 
latei Greek writeis have also stated, dining the reigns of the later Parthian 
Emperors , a f.u t fiom which I infer th.it llioiigh oiiginally they must have 
been the I'liie w’orsliippcis 0/ Hoima/d, nevertheless later on they began 
to forget and held in less reterence the jiortion of the Avesta. 

This IS I orrobcjrated by Mobed Hoori).ir (and »(>/ Mohosan K.ini, as has 
been erroneously supposed so far as being), the teal author of the Dabistdn, 
who thus narrates that ‘'during the Ashk.inian (/«-, the Parthian) dynasty 
the jreople c-onformed to the ‘ A'cr/z /iv///,’ but as Ardeshir was obedient to 
the second .S.isan, he in i-omjrliance w-ilh the Jhtxffir and Mah-Zend 
studiously avoided the destine tion of harmless amm.ils for the Mah-Zend 
IS a portion of the Daidtir \fter him others adopted the Kah Zend, But 
Niishirva'n, under the guidance of the conteni]) >rary ,Azar Sdufn, although J 
conforming to the /)irurfr> and Mah-Zemi, was during the whole of his life 
innocent of the crime of slay ing harmless animals . his successors, however, 
followed the precepts of the until the fifth Sas.in, having uttered 

imprecations against the peoiile of Ir.in, they became the victims of priva-; 
tion and wretchedness ” [vide I'royer’s “ Dabistan,” vol. i., p. 353 • 

Thus it IS easy to see how- and why these people were called 
dakesM" by the Pehlevi writers of the Sdssanide epoch. Regarding theg' 
images of the Sun and Moon, '‘they worshipped” as misunderstpod by'~ 
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.Moses; the author of the “ Dabistan ” explains the matter as follows: “ In 
■front of each temple ivas a large I'’ire-Temple, so that theie were seven in 
all; namely, theKaiw.in- War, IIormii^-Azar, Bahidm-A/ar. lIilr-A/ar (Sun), 
Mah-iVzar (Moon), etc., etc., so that eacli h'lre-Teniple was dedicated to 
one of the seven planets, and in these they biiint tlie propel peitunies” 
(see “Dabistan,” vol. i, p 47), as ptr the usages ol the an« lent .Sipasi Sufis 
of Persia. 


Originally the earliest reigning soveieigns ot the I’.irthians, like the 
Acheinicnians, vener.ited ihe foiii elements, liie, eaith, air and watec, as 
sacred and hoi), and iiuoked .\biin-Ardavishiit (An.ihii.l) in then pra)ers. 
They did not bum their dead, but exposed them to be devoured by 
vultures and wild animals 'I’he dry bones they then lollei ted and buried 
them under the earth, (u, as it was said, made ” of them. They 

had very great lesjiect fui tlieii Magian piiesis, who enthioned and de¬ 
throned the Parthian Kings. As they giailuall) i > niiiKi(.d i ountry after 
countiy and tribe .lUei tube, the) natuiallv laine moie and iiioie in contact 
with people of dilfeient nationalities .ind dillerml faiths, and thus, no 
doubt, they became less |)atticul.ir and less dogmata in iiiatleis |)ertainmg 
to religion Hut to argue Ironi this th.it tin. whole i.ue h.ul ttiiown off the 
M.izdiashii.in uligioii .dtogcthei sieiiis to me to bt vei\ unlair, evui granted 
that some kh1ic.i1 youths of the i.ne may have done so p.iitly thiough bad 
society, parti) through roiivn tion, and jiaitly througii lust ol pelf or jiowei. 
Wh.U, foi iiistanii., < ould In. iiioie illugiL.d than th.it tiLcause two 01 thiee 
•kings ot the 1 ne ol \is.u(.^ m Aiiin.ni.i (oiiMiinislv .md pui|)osi.lv allowed 
the saeted tin in the temples to be exlinguished 01 jo oil oy iisell foi want 
of nourishment, that theief >11 the l.itei kinj.s also ha 1 a!i|uied Magisin? 
I admit th.il, altei the \imeni.ins c .une into i losei lontaet with the 
Romans, some ot the l.ist young men ol then nobility ami even ot gentiy 
became .1 liltle mdifleieiit a-. leg.irds leligmn, but n i-. i<< lu noted th.it 
there vvi re othei teMsons .dso loi tins neglei 1 \iid one ptim ipal ie.ison 
may be iound m the ]ioverty .ind impei unions 1 onditioii ol the people. 
Fire-tempk‘s and jilaies ot woisliip (.iniioi be 111 iint.iined in large nutnbcis 
in vuiious places without ainjile funds. \nd it 's a notoiioiis tact that, 
what with (onstant wars and ftiuls and with othei (.luses, the hens of the 
original .Vrineni.ms, who h.id set nji these liie temples, h.id not the means 
nor the resources lelt them to keep them going, and on this account it is 
just possible th.it some of them may have had to be i iosi d 01 neglected. 

‘ Such practhe is not very umommon even among tin liuUin Ikusees of om 
'days, through want ol fmiels and feuds among 1 imily iiieinbeis, to .allow’ 
their forefatheis’established “fnealUiis” to be ncgleiied and go off by 
themselves. Hut suiely it would not follow th.1i the geniiy and nobility of 
this period bad lost all hold wh.itsejpvei tin then 'oici.iiheis ancestral 
religion. Again, Heiodi.in lehites ^iv. ;o) ih it the laiei I’.nihi.ins had so 
far lost the veneialioii foi liie lh.it they even took to polluting it by burning 
their dead. Now, in the fust jil.ue, a c.isu.il obseiver and vvntei like 
Herodian ought nut to he implieitly believed, when he h.is not the suppuit 
"OT corroboration of any othei writer o'" the pciiod. Hut even though we 
«inight grant for the sake of argument that a few rabid young men did it, 
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we should certainly hesitate to describe the practice as a universal custon^ 
prevalent among the nation at large. Moreover, there is a distinction between 
“iV///-” (Divine light or fire) and “JVrfV” (material fire), and the Mazdl-^^ 
ashnan religion nowlicrc forbids the extinction of fire, when, for instance, 
as in the c^se of a conflagration, it exercises its energy for the destruction ’ ■ 
of person and projierty In the same way, if dining the picvalence of 
plague or any olliei infet lions disease Imnian corpses have, out of sheer i 
* necessuy, to be Inirnl foi the welfaie of the living, i1 is a pardonable sin, ' 
whi(}h can be exjuated l)> die Pa/ri, or wlial the Piuddhists would call the 
PAtimokh A<<oidmg to the /oioastii.in leligion, just .is with buddhism, 
the only and all Millicing s.nioiii of the soul is righteousness and sincere 
repentant e \gain, take one more instant e, Agathias states that the priests 
had lost a good deal of their inlluem e and dignity with the later IVirthians. ' 
but surely it tarntit he fan to infei from this passage, as f'anon Rawhnson 
has hinted (?7t/t'“ Paithia, ’ p that they had ceased to be Magians. 

' No doubt, in these latei limes, the NToheds oi piiests, foi some reason or 
othei, Mere fai fiom being so (iiltmcd and learned a> then hicthrcn of’ 
formei days, and it is ven hkeb that siuh an igiiotant, selfish, and un¬ 
learned jiriesthood t oiild not jiossibly a'lr.it t to itself any considerable share 
of the love and lespecl tif the laity. 15 ul it is absuid to believe that on 
this acL.ounl all the later I’.iitliians had given up then old ancestral 
Zoroastiian faith altogether and had taken to idolatiy However, there is 
some truth in the aliove statement of Ag.tthms l''or the witter of the 
Dinkaid also relates that the Safud Siiiiitmes about this time, owing to^ 
the former uithkss destine non of .\lexaudei, and also, I believe,on account ' 
of suhseiiuent iieglet t and mdoUnie oi the later jniests, had been so far ’ 
lost and weie so laiiidiy disijijieaniig that the I’lilhian King, \ ologeses or 
N.isis, aitiially took h upon himself as an ini])erative duty to collate and 
collect togethei the s(.itieied remnants 'I'his great woik thus i ommcnccd 
by the Km[)eioi was ultimately a* < omplished by Aideshir I’abegan, by the 
aid of Touser and othei learmd jmests I'uitheinune, Xrdosinr subdued 
the several little kingdoms and piincipahties that had sprung up in the 
coiinti)’, and brought the mIioIc of Persia, as before, under the sway of one / 
man. He also abolished idolatrous customs, and iid the coUntry alto-’ 

^ gether of the .Maleiialistic jihilosophy, whu h he used to call by the name 
of “.‘Xnsiolle’s poison ' 

It has not been jet s.ilisfactonly asccitaincd which Vologeses or Nasis it 
was who undeilook to tolleit the remnants of the /oroastrian Scriptures * 
after their destitution 1 )\ fire by the older of Alexander in his drunken <.< 
state 1 'heic were tn .ill six kings of the name of Vologeses or Narsis, ' 
who ruled m Persia, as may he gathered from the inscriptions on the coins, 
ofthe Parthian period (/7</criardiiei V‘Nuniism.ila Onentaha,” Plate 
I am inclined to believe it must be the second X'ologeses, who reigned 
from \ 1). 130 to A 1) 149 : quite a centuiy befoie the advent of ArdeshiK' .* 
Farjane IkMiram, the authoi of a learned Persian book railed the Sdrisidn, 5 ' 
refers in the coiiise of his «'ork to a J’ehlevf oook called the 
Htish-perAi'f written by Bu/urj-raihr, the wise minister of Niishirwan, .cflfS 
Chosroes L, surnamed the “Just,” and on the authority of this'Pehlevt 
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now-lostj Faijdn^Bdhrnm, the disciple of Dustdr Arzar-KaiwAri,!^ 
states that “ Narsi bjn GAdarj bin Paffds ” {i.e., Vologeses the son of 
Gotarzes and the grandson of I’hraales) on one occasion saw Zoroaster in ’ 
a dream, who told him that he had not been a sinner and hade him ron-' 
sequently to Tie of good cheet {vide “Sanstan,” pp. 578-80; also Mirzd'' 
Jsmdil Khan’s “ N.ime-l''ar.ljist.in,” p syS) After him “ Xarsi'c Xarsi bin 


Ciidurj,” i e., Vologeses, the son ol \'ologeses and the giandson of 
Gotarzes, came to the I’arthian throne and reigned fiom \ i> 149 tc^ 
A.o. 191. He alsf) was a wise, pioas, and good-natnrod king, and he con¬ 
tinued the work wlmh must have been left unfinished in the hricf reign of 
his father Professor Kawlinson dmihls whether these two kings were 
father and son (“ I’arthi.i," p. 521), hut there is no room for douht now 
that the writer of the S.nist.in clearly states, on the unimpear hahle authority 
of IJu/urj-mihi, whom Gihhon rails “the Senet.i of the East,” that they 
were both father and son 

Hamzeh ls])ahani, a Mahomedan writei of no mean authority, who 
flourished about the beginning of the tentli eenimj ol the Chiistian era, 
distinctly mentions that Aidav.in (Arl.ibanns \ ) the last ol the Parthian 
princes, and Aideshit, the foundei of the house of Sas>«.in, both belonged 
to the same religion (See I farmsteter’s “ \ eiidui.'id," p y)) Hamzat, 
I think, v\as the fust Peisian wiiterwho pointed out to his loiintiymen the 
name for the Peisepolitan monuments, Kuiaus, as w'e all now 

know, was the runeifoiin n.itnc name of Cjiiis the tlieSl: In Persian 
Koonfi’ also means a i hair, foi the tin one of 1 >aiius Ilystaspes, whir h we find 
engraved on these monuments, has the foim and shape ol a r hair (See 
D|LStui Peshotan's ‘ Pehlc\i (irammar,” p. 11 ) ' 1 ‘he above fat t goes now 

to prove to a r ertam extent that Ham/eli seems to have hatl some inklings 
of the Arha-meman piinfes having onee ruled over I’eisia, unlike all the 
Persian lustoiians who followed him up to the beginning of the piesent 
century 
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THE LANDLORD AND POLITICAL TENURES 
OF GUJARAT AND WHS'I'ERN INDIA.—III. 

B\ 13. H. I>AI>I N-P()\\ I IJ , \I..\ , < I.]., l.k.s.I,, M.K.A..S. • 

'I'm .Md'i.j \i I I 

ThI' Muh:inuii.ul.ii'i (lt)iiiiii,iti(in til (iiijai.it w.is tvcit istd In’ two siiccesbivc 
dynastu’s, twli of wlndi .uloii’ctl .i soimnhat diffticnt polity. 'J'lieieweie 
first the I’.itli.in Sult.iiis of Aliiii.'itl.iluil whoso dominion Listed from the 
' time of the assoition oi iiKiopomloiit e b> Mu/.ill.ii Sh.ih 1 (\ o 1407)* till 
the reij;n of tlie List feolilo loiortiyn tlnrinf; wlmli tin loc al Naw.ibs or 
(loveinors, <|ii,iiii lied .imontt tliomsohes and tilt'd I'> make a paitition of 
the kmjidom 'I'lu-ii tin iiitiiliunie ol the Mughal I-.iupeior Akliar was 
invoked, and the kingtloin w.is anne\fd to the I )olhi l.mpiie (158.^ A i> ). 
In general it ni.i) In* saul that tlit toniiol oi the .sultans, while it varied m 
eflnienty fioin leigii to leign, neiei, even in Us host dajs iiritiet .Miiiiad 
Shah 1 .. or Mahmud I’.ie.nhi leally sUMiodtd in tstahhslnng a thoioiigh 
or iinifonn ( ontiol ovoi the turhulent K.'iput and Koli tttiitones, but it 
•desirojed oi ab^oibtd ni.nij esl.Uts , aiul tin tlisoideis qt the tune tended 
to the disnienibeiintut and t iipjiling ol otlieis The oni) iietin.inenl success 
obtained, w.i, in toinjilettl) subtlinne .1 ttitain ait.i ol ■'’ Kh.lls.i " terntoiy 
in the distiu ts .idioimii” the f a]iiul, and in the oihei < entres of |)iovineial 
rule - Sni.it .int' lllnuK ii In mneial. tfloit was thieeteil to establish¬ 
ing the Miihannn.uian i.iith and extnpjting itioLiti), as well as to 
rendeiing tin R.ijjiut states tributaij, oi at le.ist keejuna them from 
opetil) opjiosing the i iiUi.il ti'neinnn ni 1 In Moslem Insttuiaiis however 
are not disinrlined to exu^ueiale the sut cesses of the luleis, both ftom the 
lebgious iioint of*\iiw .uid fiom the sn ul.ii 'I’luis dm mg the leign of 
Ahmad Sh ih 11 p j \ o i we aie .issuied tliai stejis weie taken to make all 
the limdu chiefs |).i) tiibale. and ‘‘to ixtiijiate idolatr) ’’, and .is early as 
1411, l-'iiishta woiil 1 hive us bilieve “tint the \ei) names of ‘ mewils ’ 
(estates ol Imbnlent lieel.ootubi't and ‘gi.is’ (lands held by R.ljjmt chiefs 
not paying levenue) weie no longei lieaid m ilie whole kingdom.” Yet in 
the \ei) next uign we he.ii ol c ontmued, aiiel olleii uusiu c e-.sfulj ellorts to 
1 educe the < hiels whn'-e doin mis l.iv outside the nnmedi.ite rexach of the 
Mevslem Le-idiiuaiteis, W'h.itevei the tiiiih ina\ be, it is evident that the 
Sultan's aim was to uiuKi tiibutaiv .md it possible haimlesb, as many of 
the states all lound .is i omd not be .n tu.ill) .ibsuibed 

Uul it IS to l' ■ .iieasiius lake 11 Within ihe diiec ll) .idinmisteied territory 
of the ('-ovcininei.l th.U we aie most mdebied foi the oiigin of the existing 
State of temnes The lesini was m fact iLieefold (1) A certain number 

* Tills IS (he ilur gi’iu I>\ I'.’vhv, ]■ S4 Ital foi s.tiue )c.iis {irewumsly the Sultan 
(as Viccio) /.iir Kh.in> excuise.i re'.ill) iiulepoiKknt .luthoiity. It is fui this reason 
ibal in ihe .\}ii' 1 .M ban (i.iireti 11 .*ui) the (Lite* is given as 13CJI a.U, 
f .V full note un this tenn lyiU b: found <!oinc pages further on. 
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of the old estates simply disappeared, and the villages which had paid 
revenue to a Rajs or a Thakar now became the (nominal) property of the . 
conquering Sultan and paid icvenue to him (2) Oilur estates (usually 
perhaps of less imjiortam e) were left with their Rajput (or other) over- 
lords, on their consenting to pay a tribute or levenue-chargc in the lump ; 
these were treated as “ taliikdar ” or dependent cstate-holdeis of the 
kingdom. (3) 15 ul another jilan was also put in fiirre in many cases; it<- 
would have been too much to anne' the whole of the estates of the chiefs 


outright, but the governors insisted on making the greater part of the 
villages ]iay revenue direct to the State collector, leaving only “w.inta” 
lands—c'crtain poitions scattered here and iheie—as the freehold of the 
foimer owneis The Sultans, as conc|ucrois, felt themselves full> entitled 
to “ resume ” what the> pleased the> felt vci) little eoiiijmnetion about 
interfering with a jiossession which after all wras lust as much a matter of 
seizure by fon e as then owm * As lands still exist known as “w.Tnta” it 
will be mtercsling to (piote the jiassage from the Mirat i-.lUmadi —which is 
not included in the c'hapters translated b) Sii F. <’ Uavkv, but is given in 
the Rjsm.ll.i “ 'I'he whole of the landed < hiofs (Z.miinirii'-) in the time of 
Sultan Ahmad of (liiiar.it,’' says the author, “ erected the head of rebellion 
and disturb.mc e Thej weie howc'ver punished and driven fiom their 
retreats, .ind the seivants of the king were estalilished in every place. In 
conseiiiienc t of then lu'ing tlins c ompletely dispossessed of then habitations, 
that b.ind ot unbelieveis, being hojulcss, began to infest the roads and 
villages with then di ]>riMl.itions Anan hy iiit reased, < onlusion prevailed, 
and the decay oi cultiv.ition became visible, while the raivats wne dis¬ 
tressed 'Ihosi whose dutj it was to advise, in then foresight put an end 
to those (.'il.imities, and exacted from the ‘/imind.n ’ of cvciy vill.aget 
security to disc ontimie opposition '^riiieo juils of the land ol each village, 
under the denomination of * t.iljiat ’ were at in t/u piopiityoj the 

Ktn^, and one poition was given to the landloids undii the denomination 
of ‘ w.lnl.l ’ t/ c’, divided, a poition) and thev were eng.igi d to furnish guaids 
and prote< tion to thi ir own villages ” 'Hie .luthor goe-^ on to say that the 
landholdeis submitted, and engaged to paj the ciown a tiihiite (or 
“salami ”) fioui their “ w int.i " |/c”, they did not pav tiie full assessment 
as on ordinary hands, but a lumpsum in token of submission! | I’ut some 
estates even wilhm the cue le of the Rh.lls.i, esc.iped this hardly veiled con¬ 
fiscation “.Some oi the landholders . were c on verted to Islam, and 
entered into agieements for the defenc e of then own ‘1 diik.i ’ [observe the 
name now applied to the chief’s domain] , and their possessions were con- 

* 

* But the sticiigth of the K.iipiil chums l.iy in the prisrri|ili\( litli* A holding that 
has endured for gemr.itiDM-. i.m h.irdly 1>o <|iicstii>ncd as to il-. In-.l origin 

f This implies th.u die vill.igi.s or giiiups of holdings c>f the .upiciiliiiral dashes, had 
fallen under the overlotdship of some cliitf, giantee, oi othei upvrior—whicli is venry 
'' likely tn be tiue Vilhiges of original cultiv.it(ii-, imkjieiidi nl of .my ovcrioid, Moslem 
or Rajput, do not seem to have vxisted 

t We shall see afterwards how these w.inta lands siitvived undci ISntish rule. The 
''term came also into use among the chiefs ihcm-elves ()n one oeeasion w e hear of a chief 
fi jmortgaging his estate but reserving some wiihia lands fur his own support. < )n another 
; > a RSnS, resuming a service-grant on the death of the holder, leaves “ a fourth part *’ to 
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ferred upon them by the imperial court, for the encouragement of the 
faith, on their consenting to pay the imperial peshkash. [I understafid this 
to mean an annual lump sum by way of revenue, laigcr than the salami.]” 
“from other principal /amind.lrs” (adiK the author) "over whom the 
hand of conquest did not extend, the levy of a yearly * peshkash ’ was 
exacted” 'I'o jmt it shoitly, i hiefs who were not ronquered, /i'., ledured 
to being landlords undei the .Sultan, were made to p.iy a tribute, when it 
could be got, tliosi who weie subdued were either depiixed of } of 
their estate (whii )i bei aiiie Kh.ilsa jJiopeity) or else were favoured by being 
regarded as Ie\I mu I'.tying “ l.iliikd.its ” oi landloids withoutdmiinutionof 
their land 

Whethi 1 tins jnot ess was impeifsctly laiiied out, or vhethei the 
niinibei of estates o\ei which “the hand of coinjiiest” li.id not pre¬ 
vailed w.is still veiy laige, it apiieais that the idea ol fuithet n.sumption 
was I ntcitained, omi'and again, liy latei sovereigns In the tune ol one of 
the last •Miltaiis (i ^^5 a oj the imnist(.i, consulted as to the ad\isahihty of 
attempting llie (timiuest of M.dwa, dissiiadeil his mastei itom the plan 
saying “that he could diiecl him (*alhei)lo the »oni|ueil ol a kingdom not 
less impoUanl he said that a hniilli jiarl ‘ol Ciijar.it c,likd haul (wanla) 
WMS in the hands of ,!,OiM/i'< 7 chiefs, if the Sultan should take jiossession 
of It, It would finmsli j.ign (^giants) enough to maintain 25,000 liorse ” 
'I’he advit.c was l.iken . gi.'isiyas weie elected fiom tlu lands which 
they held, and oliKcrsweu appointed to c ollec I the lexciuie Wliether 
this ap[)lics to a tiiillier dimintilion of estates aheady ciippled, cn to an 
extension of tlie sysiem Ici lands pievioiisly uiUouched, in eilhei case the 
t'hief lesiill w,ts to piodiice geiieial icbcllion .tnd discontent, tlie dis¬ 
possessed < hiefs “ wi ni out’’- as It was c .died f 1 he. instciiiaii however 
IS leady lo lepoii siicn^.,, .iml .issiires us that in the Him of Sultan 
M.ihmiid III i,iniddle of Uu lOih cciUinc i, eveiy l\.ij[)iil was compelled to 
devote himself to .igtu iiltuie and hxe a ijuiet life bveiy man of them 
was bianded on the aims, and if any K.lipul or koh was found without 
the bland he wa>> put lo death ’ ' 

" i> 4 V' 'cc .iKii 1\ I 111 il.i, ji 2t)7 

I I III ^\.llkcl III the It iiiii iki, |> /jtVi I lliU', <KSCIihe, ihc proceclure of 

the “ li,ihiiwali) I, m <',tli\ctil chief ‘‘ 1 Ik l\,i||>ui chief (i n i^i},i) tliii'. aggrieved, 
mikis'hc .ciiii III. > 1 , jieiiili Ill. ijml ihtii n.itise cilhigc., whuli .s-,uIIlics 1 toietnain 

waste .111(1 iiiu'i'liic itiil till Cii.i.ij i with liis luethicn ictiic. to .tniu .isyluiii whence 
he may caii> mi his (leim hitmiis witli iiiijiciiiit), IJeing well .iciiiiaintol with die. country 

. the ‘ li.tliirw,itic i li <. ImiU u, kmi fmni ihn.i who iic not ill lht‘ immediate 
lillertsl of hisiiicnic, iii'i he is. in ioiisci|ikiuc cii.ilileil to loiiiniit cciy estensive mis¬ 
chief until he'iii.i} he i sin |> m il lit his |iiiiiLi|>al loiccd to conipioniise the dispute. In 
the hill ciuiiit'} ol hill nil the N 1 ol (lUi.ii.ui it is s.ud ot siiih .in (>utl.iw that he is 
‘walshe’ Ol ‘in lionhlt. Sie .ilso '■tmu. go.ul n miiks at mil dit outlaw s and their 
doings ill /I’.ii'i.'i C/ii , 'o'. Mil I Ui 

{ B.i\U>,p, j pi rhi ('.iiiiisc.itloii w IS .icsoui Ii.iiuiit h\ sonic crcic 1 icligiousoppression 
c'f li'udus (p )4ii| wIikIi howesei could only luce t.iki.ii pkiee iii the Moslem capilal 
Itself But so iiiiiih iggriLSCil wue the Hindus in general, that when the Sultan was 
murdeied (p. 4}5l “ tin c;i.i'ii is iii.ule .i sione iiii.tge of Buih.iii the a!isa»sin, which they 
worshipped, saline, ‘iJits is mu picsciser who hiought us fiom death to life ; for if that 
sysiem had continued for one ycai longci wc should have died of hunger and been swept 
out of existence.* ’* 
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Some of the bardic stories about the resistance offered by the Rajput 
, chiefs (not only at this time but throughout the Moslem domination) are 
not wanting in spiiit and are often cjaite jjathetic. Here are one or two 
examples, taken at random fioni the Rasniala. On one otcasiun the 
Thakur of Kajpijila (the <a|ntal of some .550 villages) was driven out and 
went into the jungle his wife had a string of peails, and he said “'riiere 
is water, truly, in these ” —meaning that they would have to get water to 
drink by selling them Wlieieupon the baid cvdaims 

“0 Sh.lh ' 0 Sul*.in ' >'iii.n(], when ycni li(.(.ani(. angiy, the great leijicnt could not 

support his Inir'len, ilic i-ailli trunlilcd. Nini skw tlu* wniiioi K.ijputs . on all 
sides the dust was ucttiil with liloi>il () Sult.ii>' rniiii ft.ii of you, hlisicii'd wetc the 
feet of tile'llhuiniy.l's K nils , ilie\ wandered, eating esculent mots ‘ apsaras * (nymjihb) 
in foim, the) tore tlic pearls fioni theii iieeks and sipiec/ing them into their husband's 
mouths, crie-d, ‘ \ on said Iheie was water in these ’ 

The nest evtnudc belongs to a miit h latei tune-in iael this sort of 
thing oceuiicd fiom time Ui tune, down to liie introdui turn of Jhitish rule 
In 1792, U'akhat Singh, k.ij.l of I’liainbh {(lohil St.ttc) was at find with 
some neighbouring K.ithi t liiefs wlio invoked the aid of tlie Moslem 
governor—Jawanrnaid khin Iktbi t lie advaneed .igamsl the R.i)a with 
a host of Rathis, Rohelas, bindhis and I’ath.ins 

“ As he eaiiii on angiil), W.d lull s like .iiiolhei India niounles! to oppose the ^ avana 
^Moslems) The keille drums-.oiindi d, llie gieat driims, loo , the peaks oi the mountains 
re echoed, ami the eailli sii|i|iortmg mike negaii to wiilhi , Iheocea.i to dash up its 
spray to the sun |l'iitmlill is on tin s, i-ioasi | ‘ \ on li.iee lonie w'h a good 

olijext, Ikihi ' III e-ui him a siln'iiio'i of eiimon hoi' eies Ung b aii i n s, lie tliicw 
him into soriow 

The Moslems aie soon dis. omlited and llee m llie night 

“ Aflei the \a\.ina wuit \io (Ui,' \\ ikhat Smgh Ik aiigiil) ent tmiml at I’.eaiia 
within a Ac' of till eni 111) s fioiiliii I selamniig, ‘ I Ian ' ilaii' he pili lu d his > ini]> 
As Devs and Dailyas jnip.eied loi cueouiilci, so stood the hlai I eh jihaiit',iiid the long' 
niane'd hoiscs I iVe kinds of music sounded sw nils lighti'ing-hki ll.ihul uad) for 
the light, il -.lemeil as il llu list dav hid aiiieed tulie> imil.ilsi heg.in to be* rlis- 
chaigcd, the \i.ib ‘bnl. fsharp-sho itets) advancil shoiil'.ig dm' dm' ’ The 
Moslem leadei soon iiits loi i|itiiiii ‘l'<\e‘ii l■>)oll he ih< i.iui 111 I will not altaclc 
you ag.uii, 1 will gue )oii Ripil i, Kund.d i, and ('hit il , the Mmieht) lui' given )cmall 
the counir) lie c.iusnl a giani to In wiiitin ind .dmvi ii li, phieed his ,e.d The 
.Siibadar ot .sioralh was hit withoui lion nit 

On this ott.ision, as usual, llie* Hindus vveie* not tmite'ii . ihc Moslem 
had the help of the “ ktimpawatduel ot Jetjmi, as well as a rhtef of 
Dah.'i and of the kalhis who had invoked their iiiteileiem e 'I'he Oohil- 
w’M possession leinains to tins d.iy the Mahiathas also weie unable to 
displace them, only iiiakiiig tliem ]iay .1 tiibute ttom time- to time The 
estate consisted of about Soo villages ot vvliuh 650 foiiued llie demesne of 
the Raja (or Rawal). The prim ipal suboidmate “liels” were (.tiled Wala, 
Lathi and Pahiana Wala loniained 32 villages, held by the Rawal’s 
grandson Jkihtftna was a “bealisi” (ja viil.ig* s), but many had been 
mortgaged and olheis weie left waste l-.iltii had only 4 vill.iges lelt, but 

* After 12 years of oiitlawiy this chief leiov -ii*d his “ gris,” and his dt stciidanis still 
hold Ktijpipl.'i (as apolitical e*si.ite*) 

t The title of Btibi belonged to some of the gieat Mughal nobhs , there* are still some 
estates held by chiefs whose uMe is Iirdn. 
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its chief saved the estate from extinction by giving a daughter in iharrit^e'; 
to the Gaikwdr (Damaji) of Baroda.* ■; 

But while a state of resistance was more or less chronic among the 
Rajput chiefs, it must be admitted that the tiansfer of the goveinment to> 
the stronger hand of the Miighals was jirodurtive of improvement at least' 
during the earlier reigns Akhai made some cMorts towards conciliating 
the chiefs ; and, following the plan adopted in Ujiper India, gave titles 
and rank as “ inansahdai ” with a certain number of cavalry under each; 
a “mansah” of i,oop hoise, of .'.coo, and so on , and teiritorial revenues 
were assigned loi tln.ii suppoit in jirojiortion It seems also that the better 
disposed diufs wen. leally glad of the rest which a strong government 
could gi\e, and that they paid a inodeiate tribute with at least coin~ 
placence, whin then jHiSsc^sions were sinned to them t It will be 
interesting to glance at the administrative diMsums of the province made 
under Akbai as thesi show how fai the countr) was reall) subdued, and ' 
how mu< h of it was still Iield bv chiefs who though called “ t.llukdar’’ 
and made tiihiitai), inighi, on a favouiabli op|)oiiumtj, recover indepen¬ 
dence 

We find that ilu Ijiipeioi cut ofl a'^d nstoied li* other governments 
ccitain distints that had become attached to Gujaiat, and that then there 
remained i(> “ snk.ii " oi gnat ilistiicts--! langarjuir, llanswara, Sirohi, 
Sunth, (loilhi.i, 1'h.imp.ini r, Nandod (R.ij|)i]ila), Ikiroda, Ahmadabild,* 
I‘attaii, Soiaih, Ka<« h, N.iiinagai, Jihaioch, Surat, and Raiiinagar The 
first four an in tin* Malnkantha oi bejond it, and weie not leally subject 
to the Kminri Noi (onti'isedl) wasKat<h (lodlna and Roiath were 
also both e\«hided ftoiii tin iivenuf sur\i*\,whuh means that they were 
not undei '■'tati lontiol e\<i*]>t ol < oiirsi Naiinagat the Nawab of which 
had ie])ki( (d the old R < of Jiin.igaih Of south wt aie loldi that it c'on- 
tained niiu subdivisions Om, bj the wa>, was still tbickl) (oveicd wuth 
foiesti , this and Mimn ith I’atan wen luld bj (lahlot randbolclers A 
thud division ( ontained llie hill ol Salruniaja “ vi iiiiatid by the Jams” 
and It lulonged to tin (loliil whose “/amindai " comniandid 2,000 horse 
and ^,i'ac> loot Tin. louilh division helonged lo A'ala < hiefs, and so on ; 
mention hung iiiaiie of the clans Vadhil, \'aia, Jetwa, Jlaghela, and 
Jhaieia <111 ka< t h llliiii) '1 lu lhalawad was nonuiially jiarl of the “Sirkar 

* Tin* Il'll till'fs give iiiulIi , ilu iHelii.iinl fmi of (;hUiir in 

paiticul.u IS .>1 li‘i siitinii I , uhI llieic wen* C(>iiiiim(.<l ti>>ul>li‘s with (Mcw<ir) 

lK*)tiiu 1 ilii tiii|ii.i hit! I an luu K ij i-, sn tin. Iniils, ha <1 pirishcd, and the Ranils 
in then iitiiil'li* 1 1> it iii'di'* 'HI . im-ih Is spu 1(1 (111 ilu eiiiiind, and neiiher sle]it in their 
hi'ds noi shivii! tluu tim in.! it pirilnim iIilv lunkt thi-ir f.i*'! had nothing hetter to 
satisf) till 11 liiiiicfr ill 111 '.onu. ; idsi pairlud in .in t’lrthcn pot A inLiiioii.al of this was 
long l.t‘]ii ii]> .11 I d.iipiit, ind " Inkiil )>iilsc ' w.isdiil) 1 iid on the K.in.t'a plate, and a 
covcrUl s]iiL‘.i I (til lilt lloot I cl'iw till hid tU.isindi, p 307) » 

I d.i not iiu.iii t 1 inipl) th.ii in iltias(.s K.i|put Lhiofs wi'ri* Id .vionc, hut they 
were ofliii 'iitui t'l.ilol \\t hivt s.iU '-evei il mst.incesof " w.lnl.i” lesutnpUonsunder 
the Mugh.'K 

t A)in i .\kli.VM {I.vrii N 11 24011. 

g It Is curuui-) to note .ilso th.it in the hill countr) Ciast of Kaira and the fortress of 
ChSmi>aner, then who in Aklui's time *'many wild ilephani-” The “ Ayln ” gives^ 
some furibei aicount of the Ciiuiitr) to the N.£ of (jujarat , ' <(t 
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Ahmadabdd ”: it then contained 1,200 villages in a tract of some *70 x 40 
, Jkffs in extent: I say “ nominally,” because we arc informed that 49 of the 
“ mahal,” or revenue subdivisions in ihc sifivr remained mmicasured, a 
BUre sign' that the “ 2 ^mindjrs ” paid only a precarious tribute, and were 
not subject to much interference. The strength of the Moslem rule lay 
in the immediate vicinity of .Mimadribrid, whicli vvas in fact a \ast camp 
or cantonment with iin])ortanl outlying centres at Bharoth, Surat and 
Cambay—each of which liad its own Naw.ib.'*" 'I’o keep order in the 
country generally, some 252 “tli.in.'” or military posts w’cre maintained 
including 203 fortified jilaces each vvas under charge of a “ th.lnad.lr” or 
••a “faujdar.”t .Sii E. Clive iiayley remaiks that in the “ palmy days of 
the Mughal rule . very few chiefs letained any gi.is allowances or 
hereditary status ” 1 ventute to think this is too broaili> slated , but gr.ls 

' is herd piobably used to mean, not the ancestral estate 01 family grant, 
but a cash allowance and doubtless the theoi) wa>. that the‘‘inansab ” 
or the “talukd.'iri ” were jiurely matters of life-grant Neveitheless, the 
Rajput chiefs if/J in fact retain to a ronsiderable extent their estates (or 
some part of them) or they w'oiild not exist as they do to this day And 
when we look down the list of “ mah.lls" even before the Mughal lule, we 
see how many consisted of gioujis of 12, 2 }, 42 or .S4 villages—sure sign 
that here we have the usual K.ijpiil chief’s • ihauiassi,” “ihaubisi,” etc. 
And however much the imperial theorj may have lopie^ented those to 
be held on a life-tenuie the chiefs and the people lecogmsed them as 
hereditary jiossessions It also, in latei times, bee ame the c ustom to farm 
the revenue of tloveinment villages , so that the chiefs vveic often able to 
undertake the contiacl of those 111 the neighbouihood cjf their i states and 
virtually to le annex them M.iny families 01 clans did m fact (esiiccially 
in the districts beyond the Kh.llsa) lecovei mui h ot then ancient import¬ 
ance. 

Just as the Moslem rule gave use to the •* w.lnt.i ’ lands -the origin of 
which we have described, but which in the coiiise of time came to be 
regarded as portions of land gianted rn'emu'-fn^, or on easy teims, so we 
have a few sjiecial tenuies of the landlord c haracter (M.ihki and Kasb-lti), 
which directly originated m Moslem grants, but these latlei can best be 
described when we speak of tenures surviving under British lule , they ate 
interesting, but neither extensive noi mipuiiant. 'I he gr.indees of the 
Moslem Court have heie and there handed on to descendants portions of 
territory once held in J.lgir, and may be lecogmsed among the “ Bolitical ” 
tenures of the legion \ But the Moslem rule did not iiiiioduce any novelty 
in^the theory of landholding—unless we regaid the theor) of the State 
‘ ownership of all the “ (iovernment ” or “ unalienated ” villages .is such a 
novelty. They how-ever must have created a vast number of petty “ inam ” 
or holdings exempt from icvenue, tliough it is not j>robable that any very 

* See Bayley, p. 97. The diicci reference thiic is to tlie st.itc of things under the 
Saltftns ; but it continued the same .arterwards. 

' ^ t The term thana has come down to oni own times as the common expiession for a 
' jpolice post: and the Deputy Inspector of l’ol4ce is still called “ th.in.ular.” 

} JS^,t '^e Political ^ate held by the BEbi of lirdilsinfir; the Nawab of Junagadh, etc. 
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large number survived for long. It is mentioned, for instance, that under, 
one of the Sultans (Muzaffar III.) the minister Darg.l Kh.in made free- 
grants so liberally theic wa^ hardly a daivesh (reduse) without one.' 

'I'm M\Mk\iH\ I’l.Riou 

The M\mj\i[i\ iiile .ifR'i teil the gencr.il srheine of tenures still less 
than the Moslmi Kscejit that chiefs sL*i/eilthe lands foimingthe present 
State of IJarod.i - in additi'Jii to the districts alieady m.ade Kh.llsi by 
their pieclei essois Tlieii c hicf .ittention w.is diiccted to enforcing tribute 
from all c Ki-ises of “ /ainind.ns ” ralliei thin to dei>nvmg them 'Fhe 
Mahr.lthis si‘ Mn to have c*arid little lot l.inded possessions ; we rarely finc^ 
them sei/ing groujis of villages and foiining estates like ihe R.ijput chiefs. 
They weie a demociatic raci, .and eillu i loi that leason oi beraiise of the 
greatei seiuiity, tlu i gl.idl) sei/ed rv/Ar,!,’!' titles fviith tin. emoluments) and 
became luli Is .md ii.iiid).is oi kuikLiinis l.u c ountants), or e\en annexed 
the petty fiec.holds attached to minoi ullage functions 'Phe lowei classes 
of lard-owneis, s.a>s Sn J Mah (jlm,i '• saw in the Mahi.ilhas beings of their 
own order, who though they h.ad iiseii to juiwei and doinimon, continued 
to preseive the sfiongi St .iit.K Iiment to the manneis ami usages of those 
village ccunnumities in wliic h thej weie born , the principal leaders of 
the coni)ueiois appealed to plac'e moie value in their names of IVitcl, or 
Patw.m, w hic h tlie\ deiived fiom being hetediuri oflicers of some petty 
village in then native coiintiv than in ail the high-sounding titles they could 
•attain’' \nd in I’n.ii, Su A l.yall notes luiw a great c hiel prefei red village 
emoluments to .111)thing else “In l’p|iei India,” he s.a>s, speaking of a 
local chief, “he would have been gieat /amind.'ir or Talukd.lr, m the 
Dakhan, be w.is content to be the deshmukh (chief othcer) of a dozen 
the p.iti .1 of fiftv vilkiges. and in Ins own town (of Smdkher) the 
pluralist lioldei of all the giants (of fiee hand) attached to menial services 
—washing, sluiviiig, sw’ee]iing,” etc I 

'rhe Mahi.'ilha I'lOveiiiment w.is however bent on estiacting the largest 
possible levenue from the lands, and this must h.i\e h.id its effect in causing 
estates to be dismembeied and to change hands The -Mahr.ithas began to 
attack Ciujui.il eail> in the eighteenth centuij. 'Fhey gained their oppor- 
tunit) (as usual in Indian history) through the dissensions of the Moslem 
leadeis , one oi otliei piitj united M.ilir.ltha aid—to its own ultimate 
destruction .\fter the battle of H.ll.l[}ur in 1730, the ‘ (laikw.lr ’ became 
the leading chief m the north 'I'lie final success of the confederacy dates 
from the fall of \limad,l!i.id in 1755. 'I'heir piocedure was always to 

* Tills woiilil aiicct 'iii.vn lutKiing-intlurr th.iii ctcatL any kirger estate .So also we 
are tohl th.U in ''ull.ui .\hiii.ul - Iiiik* il wa-- the practice to ])ay soldiers half in cash and 
half in i.Lgir , 1. , .isMgning lertain hiii'l, rrnin the holders of which they were to receive 
the rcmaindei (oui ol the state dues) Hut this, besides giving certain tustonary per¬ 
quisites, iiulk, tiii.woo.1, etc , would also he sure to erd iii the soldiers getting hold of 
fields .IS occupants ; in Iced the pl.in was ireommended on the ground that the soldiery 
when off duty would be encouiaged “to take to agiiculture and build houses.” (See 
Bay ley, p. I12 .md coin]>are p. 167.) 

i Memoirs of Central India (reprint), vol i., pp 59, 60 * 

4 Betat Cazeiteer (1870), p. 101. 
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' be^n by exacting a “ chauth ” or fourth of the revenue of this or that tract. 
Nor was a regular administration ever organized except in the “Khalsa” 
districts of (jujar.it; they roughly divided the province into what they 
called the “raiyati” (or rasti) country; where the villages were peaceful 
and paid revenue fairly regularly, and the “ mewasi —or coiintiy held by 

• turbulent chiefs -especially near tlie frontiers, fiver which they had no 
hold, and which could finly be made to pay tiibiite now and again by the 
process knov\n as “mulk-giti,” oi “countij seizing’' A stn.dl fuice was 
sent out to cfiinpel the various chiefs to jia)', and it was a point fif honour 
to resist as long as possible “ A ‘ mulk-giri ’ force,” sa>s Mr K 1 ‘orbcs, 
“ seldom jiossessed power to subjugate a country oi to reduce its foitresses 

. . It carried on its operations therefore against the open towns and 
villages selecting the season of harsest for its period of action with a view 
not only of foini)elhng the moie speedy a( (luiesi ence of the chieftain, hut 
also of securing the more leady means of subsistence for the troojis ’’ The 
frightful destruction that would result tan onlj be iin.igiiicd , “it frequently 
hajipencd that every acre of (a chief’s) land was left bare, and every 
hamlet in his tcriitoiy reduc'cd to a heap of smouldering rums," befoie the 
recusants would give way In making a settlement, ready money was 
seldom oJitaincd, but seciiiiiies ficmi bankers, with whom all the villages had 
dealings, were pieferable, as ihej w'eie exchanged foi bills jiajable in any 
part of India 

The Mahr.ith.as found their opportunitj both against the Moslem com-^ 
manders, and b\ apiiearmg in aid of the K.iiput chiefs, eithei in their wars 
one against another, oi against the Moslem With whatever side they 
joined, they did not lail to gam an adv.intige for tie msclves, if it was no 
more than securing a share in the local levenues in the form of “chauth.” 
Here is a sjiec imen of a bard’s veisiun of the unsiuccsslul attack of the 
northern Mahr.'uha c hiefs against a local Ra)."! as well as the. Moslem forces, 
'riie he.ad of the confederacy at Satlaia is siqiposed to be addressing (at 
Court) the commanders of the noithein ((’lUjarat) expcdilionai} force . 

“ If you can innijui r Soi.illi I will give it you . wIilii vci tlicri au cilios I will assign 
you J< 1 girs 11 c gave llitni crowii'. .anil cliesscs oi honoui, uiil the army set oil iintnc* 

* As this Uiiii “ nuw.i-i'' OI curs fiiiiiicnilv in (iii|.ii<it history, it m.ay he interesting to 
say something a'smt it It is sometime- written “ m,iw isi (, ,■ , m Itaylcy's History of 
(jU]ar<itl, and also iiidiv.isi i’honelii. wiitirs give it mohwnssei, mowassi, etc Wilson’s 
wiitcs 11 111 (lUjarrui letters .ts nn w.is (A noti on the suliject is also contained 
in lio. tin 111 , Si ) Ivliihmstoni. c.onsi-lcit.d th it tin .iil|< dive loim was mei.dy u&ecl to 
mean “refi.ictoiv oi turhulcnt, ' and the k.iguit chiefs weit tailed “ gr.Viy.i,” and the 
ruder Koli l.uidowiiers “incw.isi " That is praitn tlly true no doiilit; hut it does not 
explain the word Sometimes it is said lh.it “ inew.is " ini.ins a “ hill-fort,” or “ un¬ 
settled countr> ’’ It IS also traced to Mahi-v.is-rdwiIIcr m the country around the 
headwaters of the Kivei Mahi, a luiigh hilly district but iMliot’s History (vol li., 362, 
note) IS referred to as showing the list of the word hva Moslem liistori.in (1 i/ia J 2$0 A.ii,) 
as applied to the jungle country between the Jamn.i and the (langes; the derivation, 
therefore, from “Mahi” cannot he .ii,cei>ted Anothei explanation clerjves it from 
tnesa-Vitsa nr sheep country (mesa in Sanskrit'=iam if mciidh,i Hindu As such it is 
opposed to “ manusya-vasa," ot the. abode of men but it is not stated that any such terms 
were actually in local, or 111 literary, use. Wilson's refcrer.i.e to a tribe called ” Mewas" 
is quite without any foundation. Perhaps he was thinking of Korlies’ Cbii'/rAi/ Mi’mairt 
where the “Gracia ’’ and such-like are spoken of along with Bhils as t/lhey were tribes. 
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diately. ...” The Moslems are defeated, but a Gohil R&Ja of Sihur (near BbSonagar)"']' 
threatens opposition. Then the landholders began to say to the Mahratha commander ' 
(named Kantnji), “ You are our lords: to you every village will pay a tribute (salami) 

. . . but if you sulxlue Kaja r>li>iwo >ou will obtain a reward at Satt.lra. BhSwd 
caused us much annoyance . in many places he ha-, seized forts" KantajI then 
sends a Brahman with a pereiii)itiiry message to the U.tj.i. “ (,ivc up Sihtir oi the oath 
of .Sambu (Siva) to you.’'' The U.ija would not listen. ‘‘ .Show me your back,” he* 
said to the ]’>i.ihinan, “lest I iniur llu sin of slaying you” Then f>>llows the usual 
description of an attack , lockcts (kokb.m) lly and -.wivcl guns aic discharged ; the fort 
remains untaken 'I In (M.ilii.iih i) I)iw.in said, “ Why .ne you vexing yoinselves ? Little 
isleft either of out aniinunilioii or mir aimy l.isteiitoiii} .uUice,” etc. The Mahrathas 
raise the sKgc, but kant.i|i dies on tiu retuiii lourncy, “he did not go to his Kaja; he 
went to the house o| \ ain i '' Another >iai (.one round, ,iii 1 the 's.iliu (M.'ihr.i'ha King) 
summoned In- ihiefs ■ R iwal) “ llavi Ixanl.ip and I'd.iji beindefeated,’ In asks, “ that 
they h.ive- not uturmd ' ’ 1 he ll.iwals aiisweied, “ lie who goes to J.'va may perhaps 

return and bring bail. ,i- much ue.ilth .is in.ty sup]iott his ihildren s children , but he 
who goes to light with It i| I lili.iwo never riiuins. 


Sometinics the Malu.ilhas find iheti iipixiTtiinity iii tlu-dissensions of the 
Hindus. .'\l)hc Singh, chief of D.'int.'i, is at feud with his neighbours and 
with his own vass.ds (p.itt.lwal), and he' calls in Mahr-ttha aid P.iyment 
of “chauth” is protnist'd, and foi .i tinu' all gries well 15 iit the Mahnatha 
leader soon he'gins io l>utld </ Av/, and in so doing a (|uane‘l aiiscs about 
seizing some bamboos “'J’hen the eyes ol the Ra)puts were split . . . 
when the Mahratha soldiers began jahbeiing their ikratu-tikram^ ordering 
peojile here* and there ” I 

'* Whenever the Ciaikw.'ir got hold of villages for his own, he did not openly 
raise the revenue jiieviotisly est.ahhshed, hut added “ cesses ” (h-ihir) and 
especially a levj w’hKh was (ailed “gh.'is-d.lna,” hleially grass and grain 
foi the chiefs horses 

But tluMigh there was not much ostonsihle altemtion of tlie R.ijput chiefs 
estates (eNcejit what the Baiod.i tlaikwai seized as liii tiwii) the < ontinual 
' fighting and the jiressure of Moslem and Mahiru>ia fortes, as wx'll as 
internal feuds and ijii.iritls, impoverished the countiy and must have dis- 
meinhcicd many laigc eslati s into a number of smaller jiroperlies Speaking 
of the Jh.llaw.ir counti>, (’ol Walker (at the beginning of the century) 
reported that •* the eiillivator went aimed to the scene of his labours, and 
in every \illage a tall tiee or other elevated situation - the Gazetteer tells of 
stone towels also—w.is emiilojed as a waU,h-towei fiom which a sentinel 
gave instant noliie of the .'ippto.'ich of the mut h-dieaded jiredatory horse.” 
In Kathiawar there weie found to he manj Rajput landlords, and a few 
communities of Mussulmans and some Klthi The village system was so 
broken down by the dominance of jietty lotdshijis that the writer of the 
Gazetteer doubts whether it ever existed \ 

* K.isin.'ila, p 417 Thi-is .i foi m ut x.i\ mg that there must be subiiiissiun ur a combat 
k rviuti.incc. 

f This diowb th.vt wh.'itcvci the feelmgb ui tiie .igncultural popul.ation, the Rajput 
chiefs anil folKiweis luiteil the Mahr.itli.is. The allusion is to the M.ihrath.x dialect, 
which abounds in alliteialive reduplications. 

t J 3 o. (/iT.. viii., p. 3, but p 171. It IS i|uite clear 1I1.U every village has a patcl 
and staff of artisans But all vilhiges aie under some overlord, either the principal chief, 
or some giantec, who if resident -ubstituteii his own managing authority for that of the 
original system. 
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It is curious to notice that history here repeats itself as elsewhere, and 
we have instances of the “ commendation ” by which a weaker landowner 
jyits his estate under the protection of a stronger neighbour (ending in 
absorption). 'I'hc principal estate holder is called “gr.isi>.i,'’ and the one 
who commends his land is the “ iniil-grasiya ’’ Among the local chiefs 
partition seems to have become univeisal, ami every membei of the 
*‘bhai.1d” or ilan had his share of land -called “ kajul gi .is ” (skull- 
share), as it the right to it was wiitlen on a son’s skull at his Inith 

.Such w.as the state of confusion, of subdivision, and of [laitul loss of 
lands, which ie-*ulted from the Moslem and Mahr.itha comiuesls Un¬ 
certainty of title and a great inulliplic.itiun of petty estates all assuming 
independence, were the neressaiy fruits of such disorder It may be 
mentioned at once, that in 1807 fol. Walker (i\.esidenl at the Court of 
Baroda) was dc'imted to settle the \.iiious claims to possession, as well as 
to flx the tribute that each estate was to p.iy to Baioda, oi the Hritish 
Crown, as the case might be It was wisely determined th.it actual pos¬ 
session was the only jiractic-able basis of settlement undei sik h a condition 
of things. It was not howesci till iSaa that legulai I’ohiical c'ontrol was 
assumed, and not till 1873 that a <'ourt o( \ssessors, iMlled the Rajas- 
th.inik (Landlords’ Court) was esMblished, as a final ie‘ort L’p to i88a 
it had done a good work in ‘•etlling rights both of ihe overloids .ind of the 
subordinate landowners 


'rill. PoilllCM \i.KNl.ll' \M' liltU. ('lIlM'.iIll's 
As the lemainder of oui survey ol landlord tenuies will piiniipally be 
confined to the Ihitish disiruls (Almiad.ib.id, Kaiia, eU , IJharoch and 
Sur.lt) this will be a convenient opporiuiniy biiclly to icvievv the condition 
of the “ I’olitual Instates’ those ot chiefs and chiefs families, w'luch are 
outside British teiiitory and not siibjeit to the British land-ievenue law, 
but under the control of the I’oliiii al .Agencies 1 pass by entirely the 
independent slate of Barod.i , and of the .Stale of Rat < ii I will only mention 
that the country was gr.\dually aj>piopiiated l)ylhe“J.im ’ chiefs of the » 
Jhareja tribe from .Smdh, who are “l.idava” by decent In 1537 the* 
whole dominion Was divided between two ilnefs, 1ntern.1l troubles drove 
one of the iw’O branches, •»omewh.it l.itei, to estalilish llieniselvcs in 
K.ithiriw.ar, where we find that the states ot ('ion<l.il, Moivi, Dhrul (and 
others, are held by Jhaiej.l chiefs \nii tins bungs us to the i’ohtical 
Agency of Kviniwv vr. 

Though the Maht.lihas gave the peninsula of .Sorath this name, it was 
from the trouble tliey had with the K.ithi immigi.ints rather than from the 
number or rank of the tribe. K,ithis only nunibeied about 30,000 (in 
1881). The divisions (pr.'int) .ire Soratli, ll.ll.'ir, tlohilwai, and Jhalawai. ' 
Jhalawar contains estates of Jh.'il.i chieis (1 )hr.ingadra and others), of 
Jhanjuwara and (mixed caste) Rajput-Kolis. I'heic is also (on the shores 
of the Ran) a Mussulm.ln colony under chiefs called the “ Maliks ” or 
^ TUlulcdars of Bajana. 

HAlar takes its name from the local conquest of a Jhireja “Jam” 
^named HAUL The ancient estate of Okhamandal now belongs to Baroda. 
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SoRATH.—The Moslem conquest left its mark in the overthrow of the 
ancient stite of Jun.lgarh, and the conversion of the subdued Rav to the 
Mussulman faith, when he became “ Nawab." The Kodinar portion was 
annexed by Uaroda, and the island of Diu —once so celebrated in Oohil ■ 
history—fell to the I’ortugiiesc 

Goiiii.w \K.--'!'his tract is still largely held by chiefs of the (lohil clan, 
but the (Icjgh.i subdivision has 1 oine under Itntisb lule, and I )rimnagar (flora 
the Lathi cJiiefship) was tiansfened to Itaroil.i II is < uiioiis to notice here 
one or two instanc es (.ind ihej .ue laie) in wine h “ desais ” or land officials 
(of the Kiinbi or agiifuitin.il caste) ha\e lic'c'Dine landloicL , it would not 
have hap]<ened but that llie distiiets were somewhat distant fioin the sphere 
of direct .Mahi.itha < fiiiln-1 'I’he estates ate I’aldi, \ asawad, etc 

J’utting asicli the Iliitisli ami Maioda possessions the whole Agency 
contains est.ites of loc .d < liicfs and land-ownei*' 'I'he “ pio])rietors 
vary from being lends of iinpoitant estates like that of the Jain of Naunagar 
to being “the holdeis of a fiaition of a \illage', little mine than a peasant, 
who IS often haul piessed to fuinuh his sh.iie of the tiibiite 

I am not eonclined with tlu iiolitiivil status 01 the anioiinl of governing 
power that each state possesses , m practice it must necessarily \aiy from 
a defined degiee ol aullioiiti, to mnie at all, the loi al administration of 
polite, justice, etc , being managed I)\ the Political ufiiccrs 'riiere aie 
seven lecognised classes of chiefs, and the powers of each were defined in 
1S63 1 Some chiefs aeliniinstei the teriitoi> cliieetly , otheis act as local 
magistrates while the St.tle nirisdu'tioii is uncli'i the Political control. 
An Appentlis to vol \m f/u tf/tcr) gives a tiirious list of the 

estates, the caste or clan of the hohiei .uid the liibute payable (whether to 
the Hiitish ('lown. 01 one of the grealei native stales) 'Phe table also 
shows whethei piimoeeintiire pi e\ ails 01 al least the modified custom of 
giving a laigei shaie to the eldest (loiallj called '• mohotaj) ”). Some 
36 estates (mosth , but not all, of ibe lust ihtee or foui c Passes) are governed 
by primogemtuu . but i (o have cither ecjiial division, on the laigcr-share 
custom (these not being ciistingmshedl 'Phe c hief is, tic facto at any rate, 
,full ownei of Ills own “daib.iii ” lauds, and has a paiamount title over the 
lands of his vassals and cadc't members The immediate ownership of the 
gras holdeis (vas^aK. cadets etc* ) is so far• restricted that they cannot 
alienate their lands without the superior’s permission 'Phey (and the 
cultivators of their home fainis) ate not liable to the demand for Unpaid 
labour (veth) 

Uiit there are also manv lands held under the chiefs more or less free of 
revenue, which are not held in owm-rship, and are mere assignments ; such 
are the service-lands of the village otficers, watchmen and servants, and 
those held lot all) b) ceitam tubes, either on condiiion of quiet behaviour, 
or as a leward foi seivice in a local militia (tribes of Mer, Mahia, MiyanS, 
etc , aie so dealt with) 'Phese sometimes pay a “ hearth tax” (chula-vero) 

• y»V. oa. viii, p ti Tilt whult* esiatf has lo pay a lump sum by way of tribute; and 
the co-sh.vieis ilivulc the lesponsiliility accoribng to their ancestral (fractional) share in 
the estate. 

t The nutter may be studied in Ho Ga-.. viii. p. 309 ff and p. 318 note. 
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or a small rate per plough (santhi-vero) if they cultivate ; or a quit-rent 
(sukhdi) m acknowledgment of the chiefs superior ownership Many lands 
are alienated for life, foi the purpose of subsistcm e grants, to “ jivaidars ”— 
mostly widows and other female relations. Such Limlowncrs have no 
jurisdiction of any kind on these 1 mds, and cannot alienate. It is hardly 
necessary to add that there are in in) lehgious and tharilahle grantees who 
however are ronfiiied to realizing the revenue of the fields or villages 
assigned to them 

Subordinate landholders an. usu.ill) liable to pa) a fee on the occasion 
of the accession of a iieiv chief, and soon occasions of death or marriage 
in the ( hiefs famil\ 

Krom the vill.igers, reveiuu is usuall) t.ikin in kind (\aie) supplemented 
by certain money rates, < ilciil.iied by ana, oi at so much “a jilough.” .\s 
usual there aie vaiious “ baliti ” 01 c \lra cesses levied on various pretences * 

The hill) counliy to the \ K of (Injarlt and round to near the mouth of 
the Narbada valley is comprised in the .\genc les of 1 ’vtii.vN'iTR, M.vill 
K.ANIM valid Rl'VV VK VNM II \ I 

OfMviii K \\ III V, It nia) be s.ud, as Idai has so often been mentioned, 
that iiearl) half the .\genc*v bi‘longs to this .State In all there are 52 States 
of which onl) ir besides Idar are of .inv im]ioitance \s showing how far 
the Moslem < iinqaesl alTec led these lenioler distric ts of the (lUjarlt I’rovince, 
It IS inteiesting to notice that onl) ) 3 pc of the popul.ition arc Muham¬ 
madans 'file Mihiath.'i lule. on the otliei h ind, en.ibled a c onsiderable 
number of Kimbi cultivators to settle this caste lepiesents a total nearly 
double that of I’lahmans and K.ijjii'ts io_,ethet \ laige miniber of the 
(original) Koli and IJhil lubes have settled as labourers 


111 |).irliciil.ii, when .iii) ivli.i'irdinat) (.\)Knsi kill-, on the ‘ t.iliikil ir,' lie exacts a 
double late foi mu 01 mote )c.iis (dhub.ik-veio). <lliul>.d nuMii^ “jimip' m sudden 
mcrea.se It is also c.illtd dhiiinp.i- “a sl.iji m tlie kui. 

t I take it that tiu woid is k.inilii (II ) “ ne.ii 01 in llit mciimI) of,' .ind not (as 
romnionly wrilten) k.int.i, iiieanin:; t spin m pninl 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 

A’l a meeting of thi' Kast India Association, held at the Westiiiinslcr Town 
Hall, on Friday, hchruary 24, a paper was read by laeiit -Col. 

-.R. C. Temple,* c.i k ((’hK*f ('oininissionci, Andamans and Nicohars), on 
“ The Development ol Curiency in the' Far Isast,” the Rt Hon I^oid Reay, 
G.C.S.I., 1.1..])., in the chan. The follovcing, amongst others, were jiresent: 
Sir Lepel Grillin, k c s.i , Sii William Robinson, i.e.Mi.., Sii M. M. 
Bhownaggrcc, k c. 1 k , .m.j*. , Sir ( 1 . S. V. l''ii/.gerald, s. c i l. , Sii Charles 
Roe; Mr ' 1 ' H, Thointon, ( si , ('ol T A Le Mesuiiei , Col. and 
Mrs. (J. J’ollock ; Mrs. Temjile , Mrs Irving , Miss J'’o\ , Mrs. and Miss 
Aiathoon , Mrs. h. Aiiblet , Mr. Herbert Itaynes , Mis Rode, j’H.n., 
M.R. \.s. ; Mr. A. K. Connell, m \ , Miss Co/ens, Mrs. Cook, Mr. H. 
R. Cook , Mr Ernest A. Elliott, .Miss Fit/gerald , Miss Gawthrop , Mis. 
and Miss Gibbons, .\li Matthew Macfie , .Mr. J IJ I'ennington , Mr C. 
Powell; Mr. Eesley I’robyn . Mi. E. [. Rapsun , Mr .\ Rogers, Miss 
Sperati, Mi John Hill 'Iwig, .Mr I’ M. Tail, 1 kc. s. , Mi. H. li. H. 
Turnei ; Mr. J. 1 ). White , .ind .Mr. C W. Aiathoon (Hon .Scr ). 

TheCn\iu\i\N s.iid that he had much jileasuie in inviting them to 
listen to t'ol. Temple, the distinguished son of a distinguished father. 
As he would h.ive to leave aftei the deliver) of the lectuie to attend the 
House of Lords, he would state before the lectuie was delivered that it 
was one of the most erudite the Association had evei been favouied with, 
that it had comjiicssed in a lucid manner in a few wages a great number 
of most interesting and suggestive fac ts wliieh vv ould, no doubt, give rise 
to much discussion among experts Col 'I'emple had given the Associa¬ 
tion the fruits of many years of research in a field which lecjuired all the 
ingenuity of which the papei gave striking evidence. 

The papei w.is read. 

Sir Lepel Guilin took the chan 

Sir Lhi'M. Gkih in 'I'his is a most interesting paper, and though the 
depths into which it has taken us have, 1 dare say, somewhat alarmed 
some of our hearers, they must lecognise the gieat weight and authority 
which attaches to the utterances of the lecturer, whose name is well known 
to all those associated with studies of this kind I am absolutely in* 
competent to exiness any o]<inion on the jiajier, and I would ask one or 
. two experts present to make some observations. 1 notice one of the most 
distinguished experts in this i>articular branch of learning in England, 
,Mr. Rapsori of the British Museum, and I also see Mr. Lesley Probyn, 
who is a great financial authority, and others. 

Mr. Rahson . Col. 'I'emple has given us a most admirable outline 
of a very difficult and intricate subject. For many months post learned 
papers of his have been coming out in the Indian Antiquary on the 
currency and coinage of Burmah. 1 am ashamed to say 1 have almost 

* Foi Ck>l. Temple’s paper, see p. 299. ■*> ■ 
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had to give them up in despair. They have led me into countries and 
into languages and statistics of which I had no notion I think the great 
value of his lecture is that it affords us an admirable clue through this 
vast maze. For the*future I shall tackle these tables with something like 
a hope of getting a glimjise of daylight 'I’he points of interest which 
have been suggested aie innumerable, but I may call your attention to 
one, and that 1 think the most interesting of the points raised to-day. 
Col. Temple says the details of the poiuilai scale in India are traceable to 
the old (Jreek scales Now, if this can be proved, it really would be most 
interesting, but 1 am not juite sure whether it can be proved. I hope 
that Col 'I'emple will woik this iioinl out in the admirabh patient and 
thorough w.ij in \\hi<h Ik has workeil out all his other pioblcms. I will 
lay befoie jou the matter as fai as I tan see it The oldest coinage that 
we know in India, the Sfiuarc silver coinage, known as “punch marked," 
follows a system \\hi< h I suppose to be wh it ('o 1 'I’emple calls his popular 
scale 'I'ht coins weigh ratis that is to say, lei koning the rati at about 
gr.nns, about 5^ giains 'I'hat n[)plifs to the S(pi.aie i omage in early 
times, and also to .an isolated com.age sjstem, that of a King named 
Sophytes, who was .n tu.illy reigning over a disliiit on tlie banks of the 
Acesines when \le\ander invaded India After this i oines the invasion 
of the (Ireeks in the Kabul N’.ille) .ind the noilh of the Punjab 'VVhile 
the (Ireeks leniamed noith of the Hindu Kush, the) stuKl: coins accord¬ 
ing to the .\ttic system of weights , but diRitly (hey got into India there 
arose a soil of i oniest b, iw’ecn two s\s»imiis iheir own \ttK sj stem, and 
another s)stemwhuh they found in the I'unj.iii 'Hus kattei system I 
have ahva\s thought to be Pet ^un, left in the Punpib .is a relic of the 
Persian domination, wbith l.isled fiom about 510 r. c to the < onqiiest of 
AlexandiT tlie (Ire.it It seems to me th.at the Cieeks, inste.id of bring¬ 
ing in a s)stem to India, adopted a system which they aliesidy found there. 
This system went on until the invasion of the Kiishan.is, a S« ytlnc tribe 
who seem to have t.iken the Konian (oinaee as a model foi the weight 
and form o! then own Their gold coins, like the Konian aiiieus, weigh 
124 giaiiis This standard seems to be used in tlie late? Indo-Scythic 
coinages, and to be .idojited by the (liipta dynasty, whuh rose to power in 
319 \.ii Suddenly in the reign of Skanda (lupta (\ n 152-481^ there is 
a reversion to the old system A great authority. Mi X'lncent Smith, has 
supposed this to be a reversion to a standard of 100 latis, which w'ould 
give a vve-iglit much too large for the coins which we have I think 
Col Temple’s ideM is much more probable that it was .1 rev'crsion to the 
old popular system of 96 ratis, wh.ch will give a lesiill of about i68 grains. 
This, though still too heavy, is rather more in accordance with the actual 
.^specimens wdiich we jiossess. Fiom that time .1 system based on the rati 
seems to have yiersisled until the Muhammacl.nn Conejuest, and to have 
been ado[)ted fiom the Muhainm.ndans by the Pritisb That is the only 
point that 1 think I can call attention to at jiresent If Col Temple can 
work that out and prove that the old popular system was m any way 
indebted to the Greeks, it will really be a most interesting piece of in¬ 
formation. 
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Lieut.-Col. Temple : I cannot but regret that my lecture hab been too 
deep for the audience to attempt to tackle it, because I did hope that 
several of them would have mtuised more or less severely what I have 
stated. My object has been to gather together llie very dithciilt and 
obscure threads of my subject in such a way as to give a general view of 
it. It seems to me that if we aie going to iindei stand anything of what we 
petceive at the jiresent time, the fust thing to be done is to gather together 
all the details of what happened at anj past time whuh we can get at, 
however deep and diHu ult the) maj be, and piodiice those details in print, 
so as to be able lo stud) them That is what 1 have been doing in the 
Indian ^\ntiquat\ I have month allei month brought together all the 
details I could find, so that they might form a basis ioi an) aiguments 
that might be diieiteil on this study heieaftei , and having thus created 
the data, as it vveie, 1 have to da) endeavouied to bung these vci) difficult 
details into something like a genei.il view, so as to cn.iblc oiheis, who may 
like to take U]) the subject, to understand how the I'ai Isastein curremy 
ol modern days has i oinc to be what it is that the) might have some¬ 
thing definite to go iijion, and not be so much m the daik as I found 
inysclt to be when I first tackled this (|uestion about fifteen )eais ago. 

Mr Rapson has said that it would be a vciy valuable thing to prove 
that the Indian jiojailai scale was leall) deiived fiom the (Ireek scale. 
This evening, of couise, I am not piejiaiecl to attemjit to prove such a 
ditl'ieult thing as that . but sjieaking without liook, 1 am piett) neail) ceitam 
that there is a veiy stiong rcfeience to it in the Sanskrit woik 1 have 
already ciuoted, the ///drw//, whicli was a mathematical tieatisc*, basing 
its illustiations on the cuiienc) and coinage of the da), m older to tcMch 
mathematics and simiile aiithmetic' to the )outh in India about a thousand 
years ago. The sc ale I have shown on the diagiams as the Indian popular 
scale IS the Muhamm.icLin loiin, not the foim in the I.iiiir,!/., which is the 
Hindu form I did this because the Muhammadan form was the real 
populiit sc ale cm whic h the modeln Indian sc ales aie based l>ut if anyone 
will look at tile details of this paiticului scale in the Muhammadan form, 
and then in the form given in the /lutvufi, he will find that one of the 
terms is called a diainma I’heie so man) of whatever represented the 
.ibrus seed went to the- dtaj/nna, ami so mail) drantma went to some other 
tc'ini coiKspondmg lo the Ava Ihnmnia, as a hjanskiit v'oid, must, I 
think, ubviousl) be taken fejj a form of the llieek drachma If that is 
' the case, then there is one vci) strong indication, at any rate, of what the 
Hindus at that lime and the Sanskiilists thought to be the origin of at 
least one of the weights in then pojiuku scale, and that creates a con¬ 
vincing lefeieiice to tlieek oiigm 1 ma) also say that l.dwaid Thomas, 
who, as eveiybody knows, was a great aiilhoritv on these ciueslions, states 
the Greek otigm ol the jiopulai sc'ale as a matter of fact Whether it is 
proved to be so in an) oi his woiks directly I cannot now say , but I quite 
agree that it we can show that the Indian jiojiulai scale was based m any 
way on the Greek scale, and was also connected with the ancient Chinese 
•scale, then we have got into a ver) interesting set of studies^ because they 
‘wiU„atl .tend to show what has been tried to be proved on other grounds 
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altogether—that the Indian, Chinese,* and Euiopean civilizations all date 
back to the days of the Assyrians and the times of Nineveh and llabylon. 
Of course, if we tan show that the coinage, as we have it now, is traceable 
in all these rases to a Creek ongin, w'c shall have shown a gieat deal. 

Mr. Rapson also mentioned the scale of ^52 latis S[>eaking again 
without book and undei c unedum, 1 lathei think, that the s< ale ol 32 ratis 
is still in cMsttnre in Madias in fat I, 1 have shown scale afier stale in 
the Indian Anf.t/uarv baseil on the 32 ratis. or something very like it. 
But on going into that jurticulai division ot the geneial s(.ales, I betame 
quite convinced that it is only a pail of the gieat scale of c;6 rails to the 
tola. ]‘rom what one knows, fioin anvllnng like a study of such matters, 
it IS cjiiite possible lh.it .any ]i.iiiic ul.11 part of India, 01 anv particular 
dynasty, may have .adojited a sc ak which was a thud of another general 
scale, as 32 latis aiv a thud ot eg) 'I’lit) have olten do.ic that. 'I’hey 
have taken a lived ]io])iil.u .iinount, and dilieientiatid it foi their own 
little territory 

In conclusion, I can only s.ij that mj olqi:* l tins evening vv.is to bring 
together the details 1 have studied in all then di>iKss m the Indian 
Antiijuary, into a genet j 1 view, so as to enable otheis vvliu may take up 
this .subject to have soim definite data foi coniirg pcihips, to otlicr con- 
cdusions than I haw .iiiivecl at, and usefullj criticising mj vvoik 

Siu Ll'i’ii (iKiiiiN It onl} icnuuns foi me, unkss an) olhei lady or 
gentleman jnesent would wish to ciiticise the leiiiaiks of o>ii .in otnjilished 
lecturer, to ask )ou to |oin the .\ssoci.iticm in jiiojiosing ,1 vote of thanks 
to him for his most inteiestmg jupei. It is a m.ittt i of • omc legret to me 
that with the evce'jition of Mi Rapson, who is, as 1 have said, one of the 
first aiilhorities in Fauope on the siilqet t, we have not had piesent any evperts 
who could with authont) discuss the subject ^till, it has been a great 
advantage tez hear Ins renuiiks ’I'licie is no doubt tin iii<]iin\ is one of the 
greatest possible inteiesl An> connection whuii t.ui be piovcd between 
the ancient civili/.'tions of India .incl Cieeceisol inteiest to all of us, 
even to those," who aie not ciuite competent to follow ilie technical ciualities 
of a paper such as this. We know the lel.itcon lielween India and (Ireece. 
We know that S.anskiit, if not the inothe'i of lireek, is still, .is it were, an 
elder sister, and .any jnoved comiecaion between tlieii s)stems of currency 
would be of the gieatest possible inteiest 1 would onlv, as chairman of 
this .\ssocialion, apologize foi my me apacity to lake up this tec hnic al subject 
on the ground that m the ordmar) coutse of events we deal more with the 
living m India llian with the dead, and oui studi.s aie geneiall) more of 
a political, or 1 may s.a) juactu.d, luituie But nothing can he of gieatcr 
value or inteiest than studies siicdi as those in which Col 'retiqile is so 
proficient. I well lememher w'heii 1 e fust stalled lus .\kAi and Queries’ 
and joined m the conduct of the Indian .tn//,/narv many je.iis ago, when 
I was Secretary to llie (lovernmenl of the I’iinj.ib, and from that day—I 
think 22 years ago—to this 1 do not thmk, speaking with the fullest delibera¬ 
tion, there is any person m India, in eithei of the services, who has dune 
more for the elucidation and investigation of antiipiariaii and scientific 
subjects than our lecturer to-day, and the whole of the scientific world owe 
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him a very large debt of gratitude. (Hear, hear.) This is one of the 
reasons why I uiged him to come before this Association, and more 
especially that his honouicd father has been so long our active and 
distinguished President Koi all these leasons I am (|iiite sure you will" 
join with me in gi\ing a most heait> sote of thanks to our accomplished 
lecturer to-da) (dre.it ajjjdause ) 


A meeting of the I'.ast India Association was liehl at the Westminster 
Town Hall on I'lida), Maidi 17, iSyt), when a japer was read by Sir 
Charles Roe, late ('huf iiistiie of the dhief (’ourt of the Punjab, on 
“Tribes aiul the band in the I'aniab,’" Sir 1 epel driilin, s.i., in the 
chair. 'I'liLie weie ])resent, among others Major (Jeneial J Mil lei, Colonel 
S. C. Atkinson. Colonel J. DavuKon t'olonel Hobart, Colonel K. L. 
Ommanney. Mr R. N ('list, 11 o , ('aptain Golinskj,Surgeon Iaeut.-('olonel 
«John Ince, \i i>, Majoi and Mrs A. d Robins, Mi 'J' Stoker, c s.i., 
Mrs Arathoon, .Miss Ai.ithnon, and Miss h' Ar.itlioon, Mis Aublet, Miss 
Dalton, Mr D.inson, Mr Ihij llehaii h.al liisya, Mr Peslonji 1 )osobhai, 
Ml J .S. Djason, Miss dawthrop, Miss dljn. Mi | W daidiner, Mrs. 
H. 1 * IIojic, Mis', [essie Ilojie, Mi M S li.ikmi, Mr (', E W Hansons, 
Mr. E. Hinde, Mi^s Kiiins, Mr J. W. Neill, Mr C d Afaster, c s.i., 
Mr. C. E. Oldham, Mis and Miss Roe, Mr K M Roe, k n, Mr Alex¬ 
ander Rogeis, Miss .Siotlaiul, Mi A E .‘^peiiuei. Mis Henry Smith,' 
Mr. and Mis I r.mtis Rtotl, .Mr I* M 'I'ait, i-ki.s, Mr Charlton 
Thornei (Chinese Customs ,Ser\i< e), Mrs Thorner, Miss I, Towse, Miss 
Wallace, Mi I Milson, !• k ( s, Mr 'I' O Wilkinson, Mr l.ionel Wilson, 
Miss Webster, .and Mr C W .Malhoon, Hon Sea 

The CiiMi’MVN, 111 ojieniiig the proceedings, saiel he woiilel not lake up 
time at that nuunent b> doing inoie than introducing the lecluicr, who 
was well known to in.rny ol them, and who was thoroughly (ompetenl to 
S])eak upon the most inte'resting question ii|)on whieh he w.as about to 
address tliern, seeing tli.it he was not only a \ery distinguished officer in 
the l^and Revenue ot the Piinj.ib, hut had subsecjuently become Chief 
Justice of the Chiet Court of the Pim).ib 

Sir (.'n\Kii'- Roi then ie.ad his p.i])ei (see j) adg,) 

ThcCnviKMW said th.it he did not jiiopose to take up any large por 
tion of the time ot the meeting, but that, .is initialing the disc ussion on 
the very inteiestmg papei which .Sii Chailes Roe had read, it was 
necessary for him to say a few words, he would deal W’ith one or 
two of the* piaclical points which arose out of the jiajier In the first 
place it was an advanl.'ige to have as judges in the highest court of appeal • 
,in a province sue h as the Puniah (and not only in the Punjab, but 
* in eveiy jiart of India) men who |iosscssed a large and exhaustive 
training in adminiMrative and land revenue woik. That training Sir 
Charles Roe had in a veiy gieat degree He could not but think, 
•though pcihaps he was mistaken, that the tendency which seemed in these*, 
days to be incrc.ismg, of appointing as judges of the High and Chief Courts 
of India English barristers, was unlikely to commend itself to sensible men^v 
9 as the best way of meeting the sympathies and prejudices of the 
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India with regard to their customary law. There wcie no doubt man y 
clever barristers who had served and Iiad lived long 111 India whose 
sympathies were entiicly in ilie diieciion of the pa|)ei which had just been 
read. Among them he might inenlion Sii William Kaliig.'in who had just 
returned to iMigland, and who had, he was happ) to sa>, joined their 
Association, and might scniie day addiess them at one ol their meetings. 
Sir Heniy Meredyth IMowden was anotliei judge of the High Court who 
had given the vcij giealest attention to this subject. He more especially 
mentioned Sir William Rattig.in, as he had, with Sir (Jhailes Roe, devoted 
himself to the question of cusiomaiy law Without wishing to go into 
details which might he unmtcicsting, lie would only say that the 
allusion made by Sit Chailes Roe m the last paiagiajih in his paper to 
the inronveniencLS which had lesulted both in Scotland and licland from 
the Ignoring, .is it weic, the national cusiomai) law ol those countries 
h.id been veij well biought out bj the mo^t diitinguishcd man w’ho had 
tieated this subject - Sn Heiirv M.iiiic, in his well known books, 
in one c>f which he slice lallj dealt with the lush customaiy l.iw', and 
show’cd how .It the licgimiirig ot the se\ entcenlh i,cnt'H) Vnglo-Iiish 
lawj’eis intiochiced, and made J.nghsli ('uiniiion Law' the rule for 
the futiiie m Iieland with ugaul to the d'stiibution of kind, .ind primo 
genituie, which w.is the Common law of Lngland, was made, and was 
to-daj the (.'oiiimon Liw ol Iieland. Ihit students of c onipamtive 
histoiy (ol wliom .Sn Ileni) M one was one ol the most illusirioiis) had 
shown vet} cle.ui) that a' tli.it time the ( ominon J aw of Lngland was 
in opposition to the icmI iiistom.o> law ol the toinUi} In Ireland 
the deseeiU of land w.is gmerned ptmcipahj hj two customs, one 
called (lavtlkiiid, and the o.hei T.intstrv I’hc light ol (lavelkmd was 
still in eMslc'iice in the count) of Rent, and w.is uotlimg more than 
the custom which Sn Cli.ulcs Isoe had dc-'Ciihed so lucidly. It 
was that the whole of the land hcionging to .1 nicmhci of a clan was 
divided, not among his clnldicn, hut among all the iiiciiilieis of the clan, 
upon hic death That w.is the law oi lickinci, and that w.as the law 
whicli the I'aiglish kiwyiis absolut.,!) ovemiled wlien the) dec l.iiecl Isnglish 
Coniiiiori Law to lie- the law of Itciand 1 tic lush l.incl cjuestion had been 
an unsatisfactoi) one, and he did not know how lai modem tiouhles had 
arisen from that paiticulai toot, but those who dcsiicd to study that 
most inteiesting ciuestion nioie dceiil) would lincl it in Sii Henry 
.Maine’s most in ■.line live books 'Hie cjucstiin of ciistonui) law was 
one of e.Mieme impuitance in Noilh-Wcsl India No doubt many would 
say, and s.iy justly, that it was nuc h iiitue civili/ed to have laws like 
that of England, in which the lane descended liom fathei to son, than to 
go back to the tubal sjsteiii, which was a lowei stage of social develop¬ 
ment. All social evolution piocceded fiom the siinjile to the complex, 
from homogeneity to heteiugeneiiy lJul tlu ) must remember that they 
must take facts as they found lliem, and lh.il tliey could ncii govern to the 
satisfaction of the people a liiglily civilised community like that of India 
unless they respected the traditional customary law’ under which they had 
accustomed to live. He saw upon his right a gentleman of tbe 
,ISERIES, VOL. VII. . DD 
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>'.- highest authority in the Punjab, as he was a high authority in England, upon 
all matters relating to this question, Mr. Cast, and he would be glad if', 
^he would do them the honour of making some observations upon the 
’ subject. ^ 

Mr. CusT stated that as one of the olde*-! administrators of the Punjab 
he was glad to he present lie had listened with great admiration to the 
remarks of Sir ('hailes Koe He was glail to In ar such a wise paper 
following upon suf h a wise .ulministiation, and such wise derisions of Sir 
Charles Roe’s as he had heard ol \s to what Sir (’harlcs Roe had said 


of the Piinjal), he (the speakei) had only seen daikly in the early days of 
* the Punjal) (usloins ha\ing the force of law , hut in the Lord Lawrence 
' school to whnh he lielonged they rei ognised the fart that they had not 
' that minute a( (|iiaintan( e with the customaiy laws which later generations 
had acquired He ii‘|oi<ed also to hear from Sii Lcpel (Iriffin’s remarks 
how wise and tiue the policy had been whieh lesjieeted the laws of the 
peojilc in cveiything, esjuTiall) with regard to land tenure Ho desired to 
tender his most heailj thanks to the IctUirei, and to saj that he agreed 
with every word he had iilleicd 

Mr. M. S lIikiM said that it seemed to him, in the jiiesente of such 
, an intelligent asscinbh. diftiiult to say miith u])on this siilijec l, but coining 
from the .Shalquii distiict of the Piiniab. he would \-enture to make a few 
obseivations upon the subject. Sir Chailes Roe had alluded in his earlier 
remarks to the agricultm.d inclebtediiess of the Punjab, and that to his 
mind was a gieat e\il at the present time No doubt it had existed from 
the time of Moses down to the present, but the amount at pre'>enl charged 
as interest in India was gieater than he had e\ei known in the annals of 
history. At the piesciil moment the attention of the Ihilish (lovcinment at 
home had been gieatly directed to the c|uesiion of inteiest , and the fact was 
that a Ihll was befou 1‘aihaiiient at the jircsenf moment foi remechiiig the 
present system of monc-j-lending m England lie ccmlcl see no icason why 
the Indian ('l0^ernment should not take similar steps to save the poor people 
in India, who weie imuh jiooier than the jjeojile of England I lehad known 
interest (barged ficmi jo.^oortco lo.So pei cent Nodoubt the fact was before 
the minds of the Indian (lovernment. but they did not seem to be prepared 
to take such steps as weie being taken here He would like to see some 
such lemedy m India It seeim 1 to him that until that evil was taken 
aw’ay the tiansfei of land c oiihl not be preienteil in any w’ay If the peison 
had no money he had to go to the tnonev lendei, and if the (iovcinment 
was not ptepaied to take stejis to contiol the luones-lender, he could see 
no remedy 


Liift-Coi, Si'Kc.i on-M \ foK Hk Inc I desired to make a few'remarks 


upon theelocjuent language tlie\ had |ust heard, because they were alw'ays 
glad to heal the \oico of the Indian poiiulation. and considering the diflS- 
.culty^there was from a linginsti'' point of view, they had every reason to con- . 
gratulatc the last speaker upon the jiioficicnt way in which he had addressed 
,them in their own language The address they had listened to that after- ’ 

'■ noon dealt with a very important point in the subject of anthropology. 

'was a bit of the history of human nature, and it brought them down 

' ... . \ J , •< 
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^very advanced period. Some had thought that Adam and Eve were the , 
very first people who occupied this globe It might be so—he did not re- 
. member. When they looked through the ages beyond the liible, beyond 
^he Egyptian period, beyond the riiineso records, they had tlie positive fact 
that the human race was not born yesterday .And in considering the sub¬ 
ject of the tribes of the I’liniab thc-y had to consider a \ery important point 
with legard t<j the management of that impoitant p.irtof the Ihitish Empire. 
He could only wish that T.ord (leorge Hamilton and othei members of the 
British (loveinment had been jiresent that afternoon in order that there 
might have been iinjjressid U]>on then minds the in.ippropriatencss of 
putting English (lothes ui)on the people of the l’un)al) (to use a figure of 
speech) with leg.ud to their laws .As Sir l-*"pel (IrilTin had observed, it 
was highly ptobahle that the chief souice of diflic iilty with their Irish 
brothels and sisters was that they had been governed not by their own 
devclojied customs and laws, but that theie had been inadvisedly imposed 
upon them laws that weie entiioly foreign to then country So had it been 
with regaid to India The more that piinc,ij)le could be le.irned, and the 
more cleaily and distinrily it could be seen by those who ruled cjver the 
country, the nioie hope there would be of the continued integrity and 
security of the Indian I'mpiie as a poition of the Uritisii ICmpire 
' Mk T. Sioki k, i si, said th.it he labouied under the disadvantage of 
not being of the I'unjib Though he had not u sided m Heaven, he had 
lived next door to it, and it hid lieen his lot to see the toivers of l>elhi, 
as Moses beheld the piomised land, tlnnigli jierhaps from a more remote 
distance 'riilul government in th-- I’anjab suiMved m a \eiy much more 
marked degree than it did m the Noith West rrovime-., ow’ing to historical 
reasons, and also, perhaiis, to oldei c ivili/.ition The piogiess of disin¬ 
tegration had been much fa-.tei, and it was more difficult to tr.acc in the. 
Noith-West I’lOMuces that tribal oiigiii rnfoitiinatch they had notin 
the Noith-West Provinces sue h a lecord as Sii ('harles Roe described in 
the Punjab , and the^ w'cre left to grope very much in the daik, and to try 
to find out th', origin of the customs obtaining there by refcience to very 
obscure rec'oids. Vet still a common oiigin .-ind conditions in the two 
provinces could be Iraccd to a I'ommon soiiicv rnloiinnately fiom that 
source could be deduced a common esil Sii Ch.iiles Roe had alluded 
to the very serious mischu'f which had arisen and was arising from the 
alienation of land 'I'hen. the peojile of the North-West I’rovmces stood 
on a common field of suffering wuih tlieir bicthren of the Puiij,ib He had 
no doubt that m each case alike the mischief was due to then disregarding 
■ the conceptions upon which the ownership of lancl was based m all parts 
of the ccjuntry It w-as not a ciueslion of individuals He bcluived that 
the natives of India could look upon the natives of other countries with 
'great calmness; it was when the ii.teiest of tribes, gioups and villages 
,was touched that they began to feel the stiiig .And he thought that*in 
. those circumstanr es they might find not only the origin of the difficulty, but 
' 'its remedy. The subject was of such extreme importance that he hesitated 
C*o speak with anything like dogmatism upon it, but he was disfiosed to say 
rihat'.the remedy for the disinte,gration of agrarian society, which was 
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caused by imprudent alienations of land, might be found in restricting-' 
the right of the acquisition of pioperty to those families, classes and tribes 
which were by iminemoiial usage land-owning classes. It seemed 
impossible to restiict in the case of an individual his right to alienate his 
land. Unfortunately things had been allowed to go too far to take 
such a drastic measure, hut he would suggest that land should not he 
allowed to be held by the class who could not, and would not, discharge 
the duties of landowneis lie was afiaid, speaking on hehall of the North- 
West Provinces, that lie could not claim foi them the commendation that 
had been passed 011 the bencilcial re.suUs of the Couits of the Punjab. 
In the North \\est I’lovinces tlie attention of the highest tiihimals had 
been lathei diiected to .in .idministiation of laws winch were foi India of 
exotic origin, lie could [loint to illustialions, Init it would he insidious 
to specif) individu.ils lie could not help lec illing that until not long agcj 
among the jnecedents whic h governed the Noilh West Ihovinc'es there was 
a precedent which emanated lioin the High C'ouit whiili piohihited the 
constiiiction by .1 native contiactoi ol a village well, and thcie were 
innumerable mstain e-s ol cases in which the consliiic lion of wells was 
piuhibited by oidei ol the ( i\il < ouil, with the lesiilt ih.it the resources 
of the dlsliKt leiiijined \eiy impeifeclly developed, and people were 
picvented fioni the jiioper source of iiiig.alion whicli was fell when a time 
of famine c-ame He conclude'd by saying that lu Jud not come pre- 
paied to spe.ik upon tlie subject of the j^apei He could claim no 
aciiuaintancc with the I’linjah Put he would commend to everyone 
concerned in the matlc-i tlie impeiative necessity of taking steps to see 
that the' alienation of land into the money-owning and non resident class 
of landloids should be pie\ented at the eaihest possible date 

SiK CiiMci.i'- l<"i desiied, in eonUniiation of the paiiei lie had lead, to 
thank his old fiund Sii bepci (liinin an.l Mi Cust for the fai ton flattciing 
teiins in which they expiessed then agreement with the substance of what 
he had saitl. It was the liist time he h,id had the pleastiie of meeting 
Ml. Cusi peisonally, hut his n.uiie was a household woid to all those 
engaged in the adminisiiati'in of land icvenues in the Punj ib He was 
really the fathew of tiu' I’uuj.ib leve'iuie syelcm, and if latei officers had 
been able to go fuilhei into iiueslicms of custom than it was jiossible for 
their fust officeis to do, ihe leason was that the first oflieeis laid the 
foundation so well that those who cameaflei them weie .ilile to build upon 
their foundations .\s to the olliei ijucsiions that had ht'en raised, as to 
the agricultural indeliic'dness. .uid as to genciai ciue\stions as to the ' 
adininistiation of lau, then w,is not lime to touch upon them, and more¬ 
over thgj w'ere leally loieign to the jiaper, which dealt solely w'llh cus¬ 
tomary law, as fai as it related to land in the Punjab The one principle 
that he had endcasouied to exjiicss was applic'able not only to judicial . 
defcisions, biii also to both political and scientific matters, and that was, 
Get hold of the fails, and bo sure of them befoic you begin to apply' ' 
theories. If you stalled with red-hot theories and tried to harmonize your' 
facts in accordance* wuh iheiu, you would only make a great mess of the,''* 
matter, whether it was judicial, political or scientific. 
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The Chairman said he had only now to ask the meeting for a vote of 
thanks to Sir Charles Roe for his most interesting paper. He was sorry 
they had not had a longer discussion upon the ({ucstion, but he thought 
that all those who thoroughly understood the (jueslion, and to a certain 
extent had made it jiart of their business in life to understand it, must be 
to a great extent in agreement with Sir Charles Roe, who had laid down 
principles without which tlie Punjab could not be governed jiioperly. He 
was glad to see Mr. Hakim, (rom the .Shahpur district hroin the point of 
view of an Indian gentleman who c'ame from a place where he saw hereditary 
land on e\eiy hand, trilial land, family land, going into the hands of the 
money-lender under the jiresent inu|Uitous laws, the .Vssociation was in the 
warmest symjialhj with his views as to tlie necessity of the (lovernment 
taking some measure to alter the existing state of things He could not 
but think th.at, although the cpiestion was a diftlrult one, the courage with 
which the (lovernment was now dealing with the matter, as .Mi. Hakim 
had pointed out, might enc ourage the somewhat timid Indian (lovernment 
to take ste])s in that direction 'I’lie Chau man concluded the meeting by 
proposing a vote of thanks to Sir Charles Roe. 



CORRESPONDKNCK. NOTES AND NEWS. 




I'HE CJROWTJI 01 ‘ THIC EMPIRE. 

Sir RoiiRKi (Jin I'N, the eminent (Jovernment stati&tici^ states that the 
British Erninre has a leiritory ot 11,500,000 scjuarc miles, and if Egypt 
and the Suudan he included, 15,000,000. In this vast terntoiy, it is 
estimated that tluie is a population of 4^0,000,000, about one fourth of 
the whole earth ()1 this ])o]iul.Uion, about 50,000,000 are of English 
speech and lace, diicfly in the United Ringdoin, Jhitish Noith America, 
and Australasia, the leinainder being coinjiosed of laces for the most part 
in India and .\fricd. The ie\enue of the dilferent jiarts at present amounts 
to ;^'a57,(>5 3,000, and the nnpoits and esjioits to ^1,575,000,000 The 
increase of revenue siiue 1S71 is inoie than 40 per rent, and the increase 
of imports and exjioits during the same jieiiod is about one third of the 
present total. The Colonies have inciea'^ed at a gi eater lale than the 
Mother Country, fioin tlie inciease ol population chicily manifested in 
Australasia. The possession of suih a vast Empne incroases the responsi* 
bilities of the imperial (Joveinment towards the foituncs and welfare of the 
human race. 


rilE NICER COAST PROTECTORVI'E. 


The regions of the Nigei Piotectorate arc estimated to cover 500,000 
square miles, with a population of from ao,ooo,ooo to 55,000,000. The 
total revenue foi the past >eai—1897-98—amounted to 53 , 181 , and 
expenditure ^^ia 1,900 The ]>iesent asjiect of affairs with native chiefs is 
reported to be “ most satisfactory and encouraging ” The transfer of these 
territories to the Impeiial (Jovernment is exjiected to take place not sooner 
than next month (May) 


/OROVSTRIAN COLl.EdE, BOMBAY. 

Dastur Datab Peshotan ISunjana, a high priest of the Parsecs, has*been 
appointed Piincipal ol the .Sir Jamsetjee jejeebhoy Zoioastrian (College at 
Bombay in place of his deceased fathci. Me is one of the best Avesta 
and Pehlevi scholais, and author of several works in ancient Persian 
languages!, among which is a pamphlet entitled “ 'I’ansar’s Alleged Pehlevi 
Letter to the King of Tabarist.in from the Standpoint of the late Professor < 
Darmesteter.” The lattei, in discussing the origin of the Zoroastriahj 
literature and religion armed at the conclusion that the Parsee Scriptures . 
did not date back fuithcr than the tunes of Ardeshir B.lbakan and Sh^pur, , 
' and that much of the doctrine was histoiically derivable from the neo-;' 
platonists. The I)a>!tur has attempted to refute these conclusions as to'- 
the age of the /end .\vesta, and his “ observations on Professor Darmes*^ 
teter’s theory regarding I'ansar’s letter to the King of Tabaristan and the J 
date of the Avesta'' is instruclive reading for Oriental scholars. " 
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NEPAUL AND CHINA * 


Mr. Bullock, Professor of Chinese at Oxford, once acting as Chinese 
Secretary of Legation at Peking, has invited tny attention to the fact tl^t 
the Chinese Government always called Sikkini by the name Lheh-meng> 
hiung. This I now think is undoubtedly the 'I'lbetan name Demojong, 
which, accort^g to the Eiuyilof'miia /intannica, means Sikkim. Mr. 
Bullock also wys he satislied himself, when engaged in negotiations at 
Peking, that the l’’d-k'e-li oi my jjajiet in the Januai) number on Nepaul 
{which I assumed to be some such name as Pagii) was Pan, or Paii-jong. 

1 see in the Etu. lint, that the capital of bikkim is Tumlung, and that 
the natives go in summer to < 'hunibi in 'I'lbet 'I'his last must be the 
Chomu of my jiajicr (p 78), and the foimei may be the Tsomulang or 
^hamulang of my papei (p 70) Whell'cr 'rumlimg and (,'haniulari are ^ 
different forms ol one and the same native namt, lioth repiesented by 
Tsomulang, 1 cannot say. .Vccording to the aiithoiities cited in the Enc. 
Brit., the piopei name of the Sikkim people is Kong, and the Goorkhas 
call them Lepcha the Tibetans seem to tall the .Sikkim piopk Deun jong 
Marti. 

The ‘•ame lsncyclt)p.eilia speaks of the Deb K..i|a ol IJhutan This 
suggests a conne< tion with the Diba of my paper (p 15), in which I 
assume tliioughout that Sikkim is meiely a part of, oi the same as, Bhotan. 
This was because the Maiit hu Resident in 'I’lbcl, 111 stniie ic< ent state papers 
treating of negotiations with Intlia, speaks of two ptnh 01 tlivisions of the 
Brughba, the east called u'/ii/if'ia /iV/Zc, and the west pUi/iu ptulo. It is 
further staled in the hue. Bnt that the Bhutanese foiinerlj belonged to 
the Tephu tube of Blmtias, but tliat 200 jears ago the I ibetans took 
]>ossession. 

What IS now desirable to know', in ordci to get on the right tack, is (1) Are 
the Bhutanese and the Sikkimese both Tibetan tribes 01 not> if not, which 
IS, if either is? (a) Has the woid Bhutiyas or Blmtias anything to do 
etymologically with Bhutan, Bhotan, 'I’ubot, Tibet, and Bhod? (3) How 
many tribes, of w'hat nationalities 01 races, go to worship at Swayarabu? 

The P’ai-lang of my pajier (p 7c)) is ev idently the Ettrau^ of the Turkestan 
Persian-speaking tribes. I remember heaiing an Affghan talking of Parson 
sahib, meaning *‘ Mr. Parson," the f and p evidently being mixed up in’* 
those parts. E H. Parker. 


THE UNITIil) S'I’ATES Ol-’ AMERICA IN 


rilE “EAR EAST.” 


Sir, 

I'hc people in Great Bnta n, I am satisfied, ate all more or less 
interested in the outcome of the war with Siiain, and its attendant results. 
The discussion now going on in the .\merican House of Congress, regard¬ 
ing the acceptance or rejection of the tieaty of peace w'lth Spam, has many 
sides to It, and the for and against has been urged with a considerable 
amount of reason and argument on both sides. But one thing is before 
the Ui!ited States, which they cannot avoid, and that is they have become 

* See article, Nepaul and China, January, 1899, pp. 64-82. 
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possessed of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines by conquest, and they 
must make some settlement of the (juestion, but no settlement which would 
give the lands back to Spam, or leave them without a protector I’he 
lands which have been wrested from Spain h.i\ c been so long under her 
dominion that they do not know what liberty means, and therefore they 
cannot be turned loose to shift for themsehes, notwithstanding the Monroe 
doctrine or anyotliei dixtrnu The United States, it seenl^to me, cannot 
refuse to ratify the 'I’le.ityof IVate, and take the late Spanish lands under 
their care, until the \ (.m te.uh the ])Coi)le a lesson on hbertj, and help 
them to rcah/e tlie dilTeunee between it and the tjranny of the Spaniard. 

■ If the United Slates send out good (lovernois, and iht liest they ean get 
. ‘are to be found in the army where tliej have plenty of talent and men 
^better fitted foi this kind of woik than any civilian The danger, however, 
is that pohtiral pull will hand them over to the jinlitieal ihque, and that 
‘the Islands will be made the theatre of monojioly, and money grabbing 
and its consequent oppression If, however, they lead the native to put 
’ faith in the Uoseinment of the L'nilcd States, that is to s.ij, if it avoids the 
carpet-bagger of old times, and if they do not attenijit to Westerm/e them, 
as has been done too much m India, there is no reason why the administra¬ 
tion should not be a success, even if they have to whip Aguinaldo, and 
make him behave himself It will reijuiie patiem e, with ihe complement 
of honesty and good intention, viitues which it is imjiossible to find in con¬ 
nection with the monoiiolist and schemer, who are dangcious everywhere 
to good oiclei and good government, and who will yet wrrei k the American 
Republic itself, unless a time comes when the people will abserl themselves 
and take matteis m hand and cwll a halt We want nioie “Abraham 
Lincolns” and fewci “Maicus Hannas” We want men whose love of 
country outweighs their love of gold 'I'hey are to be found .amongst the 
common people of Xmeiiia, and they aie the ones who ought to be set to 
work to found new reimblics, and esjiecially to try to save the old one —that 
one young in yeais as a nation, but old and gray as a bieedor of monopoly 
and its attendant e\ ils 


Pitkin, Colorado, 

February, iSycj 


R A Skiu s, J. 1 \, M.li., 

I .ate of the Old 69th Regiment 


SIR l.XMllKRT ri-AVFAIR AND PERIM. 

The death of Sii Rambert Playfair h.is lecalleu that pietty story of the ^ 
occupation of Perim which every traveller Kastwaid hears as he passes out 
of the Red Sea It i.s told in books also, and not a few new’spapers have 
repeated it within the last few clays Rut in case any mortal should not 
be acquainted with It. we m.ay summari/e the leading points k French 
man-of-war puts into Aden with a battalion of infantry on board. The 
General commanding thcie thinks it very stiange—invites the Admiral to 
dinner, makes much of him, plies him with wine, and thus, in a moment 
* of confidence, extracts the information that these soldiers are going to ' 
occupy Perim next day. No Briton had thought of annexing the island ■ 
hit^to. F^i^thwith the General pens a note, at table, sends Jt 
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orderly and before daylight the Union Jack is flying on the highest point 
bf Perim. It is commonly added that the Frenchman raved, challenged 
the General, and so forth. Now, there is not one little word of truth in 
this story, which, as we said, has been repeated afresh w'lthin the last few 
days by a multitude of new'spapers Those who would learn the real 
facts may turn to the A\iiifu Qutvfcr/y vol ii, No 3 There 

Sir Lambert PlaylWr tells his own tale, for he w'.ns the >f)ung Lieutenant 
who actuallj hoisted the Union Jack in jS5r) There w’as no Fiench 
Admiral, no troops, nor c\en a iiian-of v\ai It is not known that the 
French Goveinment even (ontmipl.ited t.aking j'Osstssion of the island, 
though an adventuisr named Lainbeit lud been iiiging that measure foi 
a long while, and It h.id been disi ussed in the Pans jness 'i’he British 
and Indian (lovunments weie so well aniiiainted with the value of Perim 
that they had already taken possession ol it in 17^9 And General 
Coghlan ga\e his ordeis to l.ieuten.int Playfair to .ad under direct orders 
from London “.So history is wiitten” soinetiines London Evening 
Standard, hebriiaiy 27 

(The historj of Peiim and the jiossession of it by I'ngland is simply 
and admirabl) told by the then laeutenant Plajfair, as referred to by our 
esteemed (onteinporary in 0111 issue of Jul>, iKSb, pji 144-155 —Kn ) 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


IjAMlikilX.J UNIMiK-silV TkKss 


1. T/u- Coiom.'itioH vj Africa, by SiK IIakkv H. Johnsion, k.c.B. 
(Cambridge liistoiual Series, edited by (1 W. Piothero). The history of 
Africa, as history in anything but tlie iiieiest anlhrupulugical sense, is the 
history of its (oloiii/eis. 'I'he I’lnenicians, Romans, Arabs, I’oituguese, . 
and then modem siu Lessors, have made Aliica wliat it is. Sir Harry 
Johnston shows cleaily enough in his cscelienl little woik that almost all 
that exists in the way of Afiiean (ivili/ation, agru ulttire, and the simpler 
arts, even in paits never yet \isited by Isurojjeans, bate really spread into 
the interior from Ai.ib or Euuipean stiurces VImost all the cultivated 
plants and fruits of .\fiKa weie introdiued by the I'oiti’guese It is very 
gratifying to find so staiieh an Iviglishman as the author lecognising ' 
fully not only the jwst, but also the present a« hie\Lments of that adventurous 
little peojjle He shows that both in Angola and in South East Africa the 
I’ortugue.se have dfnu a great deal for the develoiiment of the regions that 
they have surcessfully ilaimed foi themselves, though we can quite well 
see that he would have jireferred many of them to have been English. 
He is fan to our other iivals, too—as, for instance, the (leimans—^Snd 
declares that “the |ioIitiLian would be very shoit sighted w'ho under-rated 
the greatness of the Ceiman th.tractei, 01 ledvoned on the evanescence of\ 
(lerman dominion in stiange lands.” It is a gre.U thing that in the midst 
of the ficue struggle for the partition ol Africa, one who has played so 
leading a jiart in it should yet be able to speak disiiassionately of those 
with whom his lountiy has been brought in such close comiietition. 

2. Em AH\//uji nac/i lumifara, by S E I’l \i., tianslatcd into German, 
and with an intioduction by Kurt Klenmi. Mr Klcmm deserves the 
gratitude of German schol.irs for having bi ought out a translation of 
Mr. Peal’s papei on the naked Naga lubes of Sibsagar, Assam, and 
Bampara, contained in vol \ 1 i, Part I, of the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, an account which, though dating back to the yeai 1872, is still 
of consideiable imiiortant’e for the study of the language and customs of 
this primitive and inteiesting people Valuable to the student is also the * 
very full and iqi-to-date bibliogr.iiihy of the subject which the editor has, 
consideiately appemled to Ins translation. 


Cm’kll and Co , London, P\kis, New Vokk., \nd Melbourne. 

3. The AVre Far East, by .VkniCK Duisv, Vice-Chairman of Council 
of the Japan Society, London. With twelve illustrations from special 
designs by Kluoia Bkisln, of Tokio, a reproduction of a cartoon designed^ 
by H.M. IHE Glum AN KMi’EkOR, and a specially-drawn map. This is ^ 
brilliantly-written history of New Japan, containing much instruc^e irjij; 
formation on the attairs of the Ear East. The author is not^ as miglh 
be supposed, a Japaifese, but the son qf a famous l^ungatian'.'i 



borff in England. 
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He writes with all the dash, humour, activity, and 
patriotism of his countrymen. He enters into details of the recent achieve¬ 
ments of the Japanese Government, us army and navy, and while in his 
criticism he is imjiartial, he deaily indicates his high appreciation of the' 
Japanese and the jnosjiettive position of lajian .is one of the great civilizing 
powers in the Far East 'I'o .iiim- at a <oirect iin[)ression of Japanese 
social society Mr. Dnisy’s hook ought to he read, and its periis.'il will afford 
much pleasure and jirofil. The ^ries ot illiisti.itions aie hj a Japanese • 
artist whose fame is now world-wide 'I’lic loneluding ciiapter refers to 
the course which Ihitain ought to follow in lehition to Japan He says : 

Let Jintain be strong with the talin ton e of tlie strong man armed, 
determined to kee]» what he has woiktd foi and won. Jajian will, with 
one accord, become the \aluahle and tiusty .illy ot her natural friend, 
Britain, strong enough to c ommand c onlidLiu e and respect.” The result 
will be “peace, piosjierity,’and the d.iwn ot a hiilh.int era to the new Far 
liast.” G. 


W \.vi> R Chvmi.I'K' 

4. O'er Tat tar Jkserfs, by Dwid Ki k I’lie story has no great 
merits, but plenty of hoys will appiecnite it It ranges over a sufliciently 
wide territory, i.e , fiom Montenegro to the froiUieis of (’lima, and there is 
.^undance of hloodshed and honoi. The tolouis .ire laid on most thick 
in the description ot Krovolil, the feiotioiis liiigand with the angel face. 
A boys’ book is not intended to «oii\ey insiiutlioii either in politics or in 
the Russian l.inguage , still, it is unwise to l.iy the seeds of jiolitical and 
philologic.al erroi by giving Russ.an (lianuters siuh Iransjiarently English 
names as (.'uunt Itorn-l .laroff, the famous diplomatist, and CIioptheredzofT, 
the realistic painter 


t'HMIO \\ 1 ) WlNlU’s, LpNMelN 

5. The British Empin^ by Siu Chikii'S Dmki-*. I’ikc 3s. 6d. Sir 
■ Charles Dilke’s writings on Impcri.d subjects aie too well known to require 
any special introduction. 'J'lie present little volume is made uj) of a series 
of leprmts of newsjiaper .'irtiilcs, published in the course of the year 4898, 
each dealing with some particular poition of the Empire. Tlie total impression 
is somewhat sketchy and unfinished , it seems almost a pity that the author 
could not have spared the lime to work up the articles into a larger work. 
Still, such as It is, the book is interesting and suggestive. The best sections 
of the work are those on India, Newfoundland and New’ Zealand. India 
is much too vast a suhjec t to deal with fully in a few pages, so the author, 
supposing us to know most of the merits of our Goiernmcnt there, deals 
shortly and effectively with its inai.i defei ts. As he truly iioints out, the 
financial poverty of India makes the complete carrying out of the scheme of 
government by trained and highly-j aid otTficials inqiossililc, with the result 
' that our rule comes home to the ordinary Indian villager in the shape of 
'■ the.** native policeman,” by no means the most perfect product of British 
’t .statecraft. Sir Charles Dilke advocates a policy of less interference in'^ 
^bcai'^ letters, and restriction of the fjnetions of the Imperial officials to 
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Imperial tasks, />., defence, means of communication and general taxation 
—in other words, a reduction of the Civil Service. For New Zealand^ 
and for the comjilett sof ia 1 and ]io 1 itica 1 revolution created by the Progres¬ 
sive party during its iciin of power- -Land Acts, I'cmale Suffrage, State 
Life Insurance, Pnhlir Tiust Offire, t'ompulsory Tndnstiial Arbitration, 
etc.—Sir Chailcs Dilk'- has notlnng but praise , and ccitainly there is no 
colony of whu li England has nioie reason to lie pioud Tint Sli Charles 
Dilke’s speciality is tin grievarfe of. the Vewfountllandcrs, which he 
expounds most convinr inelv Nothing c an be more disgrai eful than the way * 
in which successive (lowrnment. have, in older to save themselves the 
trouble of a serious disnission with Frame, baiteicd away the rights and 
liberties of I’lilish snbiefts m Nevvfoumlland Tlie Newloundland Act of 
1891 calls for Sii Charlts hilke’s spen.il .inimadversioii If the book 
succeeds in drawing attention to this tpiestion alone, it will amply have 
fulfilled Its obtof I It is tune wa < ame to an understanding with h’rance, 
and made the hiench Coveinment reali/e that it < annot with dog-in-the- 
tnangcr “lussedncss” tiiin 700 miles of Ihitish i oast into a no-man*s land 
for no profit of its own, hut smgl) and solely f'our emhlcr ics Ang/ais L 

DllkWOKIII \Mi Co . Lon’Oo.n 

6. Feudal and Mohni bj Auiin u M \v Kv.vi'i'. 'I'he author 

shoivs that modem lapan is not simi)l) a thin veneer of civilization super¬ 
imposed on lurbaiism, but a natuial outiomo of the native feudal system 
worked out during .1 long [nriod of isolation on lines often parallel with 
those of Western i)iogre‘>s Heme, when once lajan opened her doors 
to foreign influence, she could readily assimilate ideas and methods tvhich 
were not reallj foreign to her The nutlioi depii t'- the Japanese character, its 
unsweiving lojalty to the I'.mpeior and its iindjing patriotism, which aided 
Japanese development thumghout He also describes in an intere.sting 
manner the religion, social conditions, and othei features of family life in 
Japan. 'I'he woik is tastc-fullv got uji in two ne.it small volumes, with 
numerous wcll-e\ei Hied illustrations (J. 

l.i/Ai \N’i) (\) , London 

7. 77 *’ Trij;il\ and Adri’//u/t\ of the Turkish tJwiral, S/di Alt Reis, 
in India, .l/i:ha/ii\tau, Ctufial Asia, and Penia, in tht Years 1553-56, 
translated from the Turkish, with Notes, bv .\. V.vmiii'ky This renowned 
Admiral was commissioned to oppose the Infidels (/.c., the Portuguese). 
He was obliged, from adveise cm umstames, to leave his ships, and travel 
by land. In his pilgrim iges, he visited llasiah, Ormuz, Oujarat, Sind, 

' Hindustan, Kabuhsinn, 'I'liran, ami other places He details, in a very 
simple manner, his various vie issitudes, what he saw, the manners and 
customs of the peoiile, the birds and othci animals, the manner of 
hunting, and the sot lal customs in those limes Mr. Vamb6ry’s object 
in publishing this old woik, in English, is explained by himself. Not¬ 
withstanding a tlerman and French translation of the work, the knowledge 
' of the 'I'urkish language has considerably increased since the German. 
Edition in 1S15, and many of the discrepancies and inaccuracies., of that; 
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translation are now avoided, and the geography and his>ior> of the countries 
traversed have assumed a different aspect Mi. Vambery, from his ex- 
pericnoe and travels in these eoiinliici, has been enabled lo supjily many 
valuable notes, and has (onipleled this inlciesiing work with a copious 
index of propei names and i)la( es 'I'he old .Vdmital nmtludes his story 
in the following paliiotie stiain " If in (lod’s jiroMdeiiLe he should be 
driven Irom home, and foned to winder forth on tiie tiiikiKiwn, and jierhaps 
^be caught on the tuibulent waves ot the sea ol .idversity, let him still always 
keep in mind that love loi one’s native land is next lo one’s faith. la;t 
him never cease to long lor the ilay that he shall see his native shores 
again, and always, vvhatevei belall, ding lovail} to his 1 adishah.” 

MvcMiiaw AM) Cl) , Lt)\iH)\ 

S LtordoH in Ltntial ^IJi 1874-79, with .1 ]ii)riiait and map of the 
coiinli) piepaied undei Colonel t nirdon s supeivision , tioin uiiginal letters 
and doiiimeiils Isdiied bj (Imiui.i- IbiKinii. lliii, in.i , i i,.i)., Hon. 
Fellow of IViubioke (. ollege, Dvloid 'I’liiid edition i’he editor gives a 
short but admiial)Ie meinoii of one ot Isngland s lieioes and a history of 
his eaieei, lioin letleis written bj tloulon ininselt The letters were 
written without the slighltst idea that the) should vvei Oe pi.hlislied, and 
consequenlly llie) give a simple, liesh, and dned statement of events as 
they happened at the time, aiul the), moieovu. mduate the high leligious 
piinciples which guided tioidou in all his aidiious adiievemeiits. Sir 
Henry, his hiothii, wiiles to Di ilill with legaid to how lie lia- executed 
his task, “It leans delightfully,” and he expitsses tiie ai',unable mannci in 
whub he has exet uled liis dilluult task “ ()t all the books wiilten about 
my brothel, none ('an ajipioai li )ouis. 1 liave often ipioted it' over 
and over again to the Ciuveininent ” 'I’lie Ksult ot the hero’s death is seen 
in the action c^f ].oid Kiuheiiei and the unanimous appiei lation of the 
naiiun 111 assisting in establishing those idiKalional and odiet effoits which 
will )et heal henelhent liuits m .idvancing < ivili/atioii .md piomoting pros- 
[)erity and hapiiiness to tlie inhahitants ol the .Soudan 

• 

* 'I’lII' MviillIIXN CoMI'V.W . Nl W \()kK' 

<9. Aoioastir, Hu J^ioplut oj huu’ii/ Jin//, b) A \ 111,1 vvis Jackson, 

Professor of Indo-Iianian languages m Columbia L'mversity Althougii 
much has been vviilten about /oioastei and Ills religion both in England, 
on the CuntmeiU, and in India, no wuik lias )et appealed which places 
bcfoie the leadei in one view all that has Imheito been diseoveted re*gard- 
ing this somewhat obs( me (]uestK>n ioi liieielily, methodical aitaiigcment, 
and compichensiveness, I’lofessoi j.'itksun’s hook is uiiiivalled, and will 
probably remain loi a long time lo • ome the standani woik on the subject. 
From the earliest mjlhual and poeiK.al aei ounts 111 aiuient vviitcrs down 
to the latest lesults oi modem reseaich, iiu hiding even fragmentary and 
uncertain allusions in the litcMatuie ot widelj-sundeicd nations, all that can 
in any way throw light on the subject has been eaiefully collected. To 
the ordinary reader the book, in its irasteily clearness of style, will present 
, (to use the author’s own words) “in bold lelicf histoiieally the figure of 
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^ religious leader,” while to the student it will be invaluable from its 
'exhaustive collection of references to all that has hitherto been written 
about Zoroaster. The iini)()Uance of the w’ork, indeed, is such that we 
propose to review it more fully in an early issue. Meanwhile, it may be 
cordially iccoramended to all who desue to obtain full .ind satisfactory 
information conreiMing the great religious movement connected with the 
name of the ancient l*i()|iliet of Iran. J. IJ. 


t’l A N\ii s\N . Mai>r\s 

10. Indian I'olitus 'I’lie jnesent volume, which is headed by an intro¬ 
duction by Ml \\ t' Uomienee, is composed of a series of articles by 
•.various English and Indian wiiteis (among which we may note one by 
Mr. Romesh (' Dint, which me ot|)(>iates an arti< le which has appeared 
already in the J.inu.ny number of this rcMew), and a complete series of 
the presidefiti.il .iddresses dehveied befoie the Indian National Congress. 
The whole woik is, in a sense, .1 maiiilesto of the National Congress. As 
such It w'ell desencs ».iiefid uading by even Englisliman, and still more 
by eveiy Anglo-Indian, whethei a symp.ithi/er with the National (amgress 
or not. Span in the piesent number will not permit of as exhaustive a 
review as the .utnles and sjienhes ineiil A disiiassionate study of them 
ought to convince most le.ideis that the Indian National Congiess, as a 
body, though im])atii iit with the sc tuples .incl jiiejudices of a buicauciatic 
Ooverntnenl, is not dislojal to the Ihiiish supiem.ncy, and does not deserve 
the epithet ot ‘‘seditions’' an) mme th.in the .\nti-Coin-I,aw League, or 
other agitating associations to whom the title was so free!) applied in the 
past. _ 


#. 
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II Qiiatiain\ c/ Oinai (Unit) K/iavyani in F.n}^/t\/i Proit\ by J. H. 
McC.vRiin. This Is a tr.mslation of some (ibout 350) of the reputed 
Quatiains of Omai (we .idopi the iisu d wrong tiansliteialiun of the name 
in Older to lie intelligible to ICnglisli leadeis) Kli.t)).!!!!, arranged by 
Mr. McOmthy in some oidei best known to himself, but one really hope-• 
less for a leviewer to < ope with, as the ti.mslator gives no clue whatever to 
it. lie, moreovei, docs not st.^to which of the original Peisian texts he 
has followed, so th.it tlie levicvvei has to rel), when he desiies to compare 
them, on discoveimg some c'hance cpiairain with which he hapjiens to be; 
fanuHar, and can thus nnnage to tiace, in Whinfield’s, Heron Allen’s, 01’ 
other editions. If oni comments on an) jiaitic ulai stan/a should prove to 
be at fault, in conse<]uetic e ol not compaiing it with the proper original, 
the translatoi will have himself alone to thank foi them. In the first we 
come acioss (at page o(»), which we tan compare with No. 1 at page 119 ' 
of Heron .Vilen, the fust lines in both aie ncarl) identical, and the third as 
■well, with the e\cei)tion that the present translator gives “cr? karmat" ■ 
as “the ihione of Thy ineic),” in place of simply “Thy mQrcy"f 
but lines 2 and 4 dilTei entirely, the former m the present version is trans- 
lated, “ I have never swept the dust from thy steps,” whereas it should be^^^.- 
according to the original in Heron Allen, “ I have never swe^ the du^J;^ 9O 
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fsin from my face.” Line 4 here reads: “I have never impoituned Thee 
with prayers,” but should be, according to Heron Allen, “ 1 have never 
said that One was Two,” that is, that he has never denied the Unity of 
God. 


At page 44 occurs the well-known <iuatr.un as to Khayj.iin’s sewing the 
tents of wisdom or learning In the piesent transl.ition taihih (wU=) Is 
‘given in the thud line .is “thread,” the point of its being reallj a ‘ tent- 
rope "being missed, and in the fouith. wh.it should be the “bioker of 
hibpe” as “the inijutient world ” 

It is somewhat more than a ])oeti(.il license to translate (a IJiin), a, 
as the tr.insl.itoi docs in the second .'lu.itiain .it p.agc 7. In 
the fourth line of the same. moreoM'r “mentioning the name’ of Paradise 
is given as “ ctre-nning ” of Paiadisc* 

In the second (iu.itr.iin, at page 3 1, this \eisioii s.ijs “ I know not if He 
who created me belongs to Paradise 01 hell ” It is inijiossible that IJmr 
Khayy.im should h.ive utic-rc'd such a -.entiment . the oiiginal has it “said 
I was of,” or “appointeil me to,” heaven 01 hell 'Phe ihief ])oml of the 
quatrain, moieovei, is missed when sensu.il pleasures .irc not hi ought for 
ward as the ctir/r of jnesent enjoyment, .md contrasU'd with tin antic qi.ition 
of a gloiioiis fiituie as a heiveii cm iitJi/, .is they are m the oiigia.il 

In the toiirlh iiuair.im (on p.iee V>U), lastly, the transl.ition is by nc' 
means accuiate It should read ‘hrom the st.ige of inPdelily to faith is 
but one breath .ind from the woild of doubt to c ertainli is hut one 
breath Rmoy this one precious hieath, foi of the gam <<f out li\es thcic 
is but this one hieath ” 

It is sti.ange tlial a man of the htei.uy ability of Mi | IT Mcraithy 
should h.i\e allowed such slipshod F.nghsh to lemain in a sei ond edition 
of his tr.insl.ition, as in the fifth iiiuili.un on jiage 2 1, “ DafT them aside”, 
“thridded ” foi “threaded,” in the fust qu.itrain on page 50 , and .address- . 
ing the Deity both .is “'Phou ” .ind “ \i>if” in the foiiith on p.ige 5<;, and 
in the fiist on page .) • 

To wind up with, the translator ends the book with what, fiom itft 
’"^position and all want of evplan.ition, would appeal to he .1 translation from 
the Persian poet, Ni/.imi, in some lines of very mfiiioi blank verse sup¬ 
posed to have been written on the occasion of .1 msiI to I'mr Khayyam’s 
grave, both the visit and the seise- h.ning been esolved fiom Mr Me ('aithy’s 
o«v inner consciousness A. R. 


Kkc.w P.\Ti. ’PrI'Ncii, 'Pri uni k \m» Co., Lid . London 

. 12. Rur-Ar\\\n Rooh, by |. Bin, m a, Worcester ('oil . Oxon., some¬ 

time Archdeacon of Calcutta. \'ol I 'Phe object of this woik is, the 
. compiler informs us, to present to English rcMders in as popular a form as 
•.the subject admits of, and witb especul reference to the English language, 
"the results recently obtained by (lerinm philologists in the department of 
1^learning of which it treats. He then pioceeds to give the: history of 
^'philological enterprise in this particulat field, connecting therewith the 
bnames of students in Germany, America, and .England whose published 
^b^ ks have froft time to time helped forward the study, and then (expand-" 
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- ing the idea) he proceeds—“ This attempt to make English readers better ‘ 
acquainted with German scholarship will I hope help them to a better 
understanding of the oiigm, formation, and history of by far the larger 
proportion of English words, and of their relation not only to words in 
other languages, but also to other linglish words which often differ widely 
in sound and sense, and >elhave a common oiigm and a pioved etymo¬ 
logical connexion ” Kioiu this it will apjiear that the most fruitful labour 
in this depaituient has been achieced bj the Geunans 'I'he author then 
proceeds to explain his new coinage “ Eur Aiyan,” pointing out (with his 
.reasons) the ina]>|)topiialenc‘>s of the Intlierto i uiient e.xpiesbioiis “ Aryan,” 

“ Indo-Gennanu, ’ and “ Indo-Kiiiojiean,” and shows that, though not so 
simple as the leiin “Ai\an,”ii has the adxaniage ot being truer to the 
facts, and that it h, besidexs, both less c uiubious and moie exact than either 
of the othei teiins mentioned He acknowledges that to Mr. Whitley 
Stokes belongs the ciedit of li.iviiig litsl suggctecl such a designation tcj 
him With tin. Mew ol putting the ->ludenl in a betUi j)osilic)n to use the 
Diclionar), the auliioi jiioceeds to give a lull txaniiile of Ins mode of 
treatment of a gixen root, and then goes on to exidain llie ])iin(ipleon 
winch lie c.volvcs bis lesults. He sajs, wiili gieat tiiilli, lespeitmg the 
seeps and processis ihiough wliicli loots pass in the nunicious languages of 
the Euio-AMan laiiulx—“'I'liese changes niiisi not be legaided as either 
accidental cn aibiUaiy 'i’hcy aie ii.gulaicl bj gencial laws, asccitained 
and attested l)> incUn tion fioiii a laige nuinbei of inst.inces in c.onforinify 
with them. .\n) xarialicm fioin these, iiuajiable of explanation, throws a 
doubt upon llic coiiectness of the Ltjmology m which it is found, 
although iheie may be c ases where, notwillistaiuling a \aiiation fiom the 
law, the eMcleiice in laxoiii ol the c-tjuiulug) is so stiong that it may be 
accepted as liigblj piobabh., though puliaps not absolutely pic)\ed” He 
. brings bis Intioihiclion to a close b) gixing a long list uf woiksfrom which 
♦ Jie has deiived much of Ins mateii.d and assisiani e, including the standard 
woiks m philological studios in most ol the languages of Eiiroini and 
Westell! Asia, wbuli aic ac know lodged b} all scholars as up-to-date and 
autliuiitatixe. The list, howcxei, is not complete iheie aio some workers 
^sucli as .sluikespeai, tide bust, and otiicis) of whose icseaiches in Oriental 
philolog} Ml. lial) can luidiy be‘ i,^noiant, and to whom all .students of 
Indian languages aie deepl> indebted, whose wuiks aie not alluded to in 
the list. I'pon the whede, howevei, it is a model of what u good “IntroAic- 
tion ” to a woik of tins uatuie ought to be It is a thick (|uarto volume, 
and IS follow'c'il b) thiec good Indexes (not “ Indices ' as the compiler 
elects to rail them -a teim sucicd to the miU]u-»iattcia>i), and contains Ul> 
wards of Soo iiage-. all told. .\s the work maiks a distme.t advance-stage 
in philological e-nce we l*a\e cleemeu it important to leave the author to 
.spe'aTc pietly nine b fot himself as to the* c'esc iiption and ration d'ttte of his 
own work. 

'J'he‘ auihot de'sctibcs it as a woik exhibiting *■ the Eur-Aiyan ro,ots with , 
their Engliah deiixations and the c.orrespondmg words in the cognate 
^Languages compared and systematically arranged.'’ To the English.' 
student It might be desciibed 'as being fur all intents purposes ml - 
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English Etymological Dictionary, with this reservation, however, that it ' 
<ieals exclusively with Roots of a certain origin. It is a “ I )ictionary ” in 
this sense, that all the Roots treated of are arranged in then alphabetical 
order. It is, however, a I)irtion.iry of Roots, and these Roots as found in 
the Euro-Aryan languages. 'I'his, the fust volume, contains the Roots 
reaching from the theme .///.>//(“ the einission of light or heat by 
burning ”) to the theme PRR or PR (embodying the sense of txknsion or 
sprecuUng out, as a wing [J’ers par, which illustution, by the w'ay, the 
author does not give) oi a /li'ini, as of the //-plant, or a sat/ or Jiap)^ 
As the volume was ])ublished as long ago as 1897, and the author tells us 
in his Introduction that he hoped the ne\t w’ould ajipear in about two 
years from then, the completing columc should bj this time be not far off. 

In some instances w'e think the acciiiac) of the author’s etymologies 
may be (juestioned. I'oi instance, on p pu, we aie told that the former 
pait of the wold “ IiesiKJt" {an) is shoilcned fioin the (Ireek which 

the aullioi connects with the Sanskiil Jan-tn, “house ’ judging from 
linguistic analogy this is not inconceivable Dili the iilea of the “despot" 
IS not so much that of a man wKo governs a “house’’ as v)l one who 
governs a lountry It is the if^a of a “ rulei ’ 01 “soveieign" {cf “the 
Tyrant of S)ia(use”) We have all heaid of “ the mild I lespolism ” of 
. the tloverniiiciit ot India If out view ot the root of this member of the 
word IS the /oiiect one, then the form cks- is not so f.ir to seek as 'k/cs'-, and 
should be connected moic diiectl) (as “ pot ” lioni >ki pai;,patis is) with 
the Sanskiit deslia (Riakiit </.») This deiiwuioii would bung the etymology 
of the vvoid more into line with its ]w.iitu.d ai>]>lication m oidinary usage 
in Greek and Ihiglish liteiatuie, and indeed in a.! lilcratuie, the t/e^pot" 
being not so much “ the iiilci of a /trust .is “the loul (oi soveicign) of a 
country ’’ 'I'o be sure, when sui h a penson ovei iicles his tunc lions proper, 
there is ajit to be “despotcsin" in the bad sense—“ilcspotic conduct,” as 
we say in English—just .as when the “Tyrant ” lodc his hobby too Iiatifjp 
and too fai, theie was “ tyianny ” We do not, however, j'Ut foiw.ard this 
etymology dogmatically 'I’he cleiivalion of this tioublesomo sylkable has 
jjuz/lcd even our best of elvinologists, Max .Miillei Mr I’i.ily’s view of 
the case is neilhei imjiossible nor improbable. U e aie meiely i onc'cJrned 
to point out that the case is ncilhei so fiee fiom contioversy nor so 
absolutely settled as Mr. Daly’s account ot it might lead his leaders to 
suppose. And while we are sjieakingon this ..ubjccl of the etymological 
aspect of the work, we may make note of a certain i).irsimony of mforina-* 
tion in some jdaces l*oi instance, on ji 70(1 we aie told that the name 
of the town of “ Reading” is deriv'cd, tliiough the Keltic (not, however, 
“Celtic,” as .Mr Daly everywhere piefers to call it, thus inaling an 
ambiguity of pionunciation where m truth no ambiguity docs really exist) 
from the Eur-.\ry'an root l*R, but he affords not the laintest clue to the 
toiling student as to the /vasou why the town should have been designated 
by a name embodying the concejet of this loot (“ to extend,” “ to sjiread 
•out,” ‘“to flap ”). Heie and there we note a deficiency of information of 
the sort the inquiring and studious reader would be in search of in order 
:’>that conviction of the soundness of the etymology might be brought home 
SlIklES. VOli/vU. 1 EE 
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to him. We would venture to suggcs.1 that in a reprint of the work or in a 
general list of “ Addenda ” at the end of the forthcoming volume, Mr. Baiy 
might supply more information of this sort in such cases of deficiency as 
the one now pointed out f)l)viously this would enhance the intrinsic 
value and importanre f>f the Dk tionary, and consolidate its usefulness and 
establish its sujireniac) in its dciiaitmcnt, and seturc its jiermanency in the 
field of scientific ityinolo^i 

As to the editine .mil ]iiintiiv.; lliere is not much that calls for lemark. 
The woik is in these le'-jicils be.mtifiill) pul out of hand It would, how¬ 
ever, have fieeii an ad\antagi‘ if the quantities of the vowels had been 
marked Vnltavelled Knulish leaders, however well educated, must not 
be blamed if thev hippen not to know, for instame, the quantity of the 
letter ti in the llindiii w'ord “ Uhai.” or of the lettei if in “l*u( hhna,’’ which 
W'ord, by the way, the leatned autlioi (see Intiod , p win) nus-spells 
“puchna" It is not m hiiniaii nature to know’ the quantity of every 
vowel in an iinknow’n tongue, and a Dictionary is the very jdace where all 
such infoimation and guidance should be found l.asllj, theie arc some 
misprints, as when on ji 511 (last lind);jbe wrong is affiwd to the 

word “nag” ^\ e sjie.ik, ol couise, of flfch triois as aic nut collected in 
Mr Italy’s list at the end of the. volume It is .i jnij iluil great jiublishers 
do not keep in then estahlishimnl some intelligent iMuiith-Koim girl who 
might enqiloj heiselt \tn much to the ,id\antagi of jiublislKM and purchaser 
in siippljing minute clefic km les such as schol.ais who comjnle sue h works 
as the pK’sent find too tedious 

Jliit a tiiKc. to l.uill imclmg ' I'iiis is a grand woik tuil) so And it 
maiks a disiinc t ad\anc I m the bioad re,ilm of et>niologi( al iiseauh It 
is III effect a Dictimiaij ol I'aiglish Lt>inology, and will lie used as such, 
though It IS moie stii<tl\ i.is tlk authoi has siiegested in Us title) a 
Dutionan of Kools, and these “ Koois as toiind m the liiiio Aiyan 
language's Mi I’.alv sajs nothing alicuit the kineuages ol the Sheinitic 
family, though c'f these, he is not b\ .m\ means ignoianl These ancient 
tongues (or dialects) c ont.iin, indeed, man\ words of Aij.in origin, yet the 
Shemiti'-Ii I.uigiiage's rlo not ]>Io]lc■II^ c'lime iinclci tlie head of “ ICuro- 
Arjan," anel conse'iuentb, though the woicls alltuled to are not properly 
Phetmiic, \et the) h.ue no jncqtei claim to ajqie.ii in a compilation such as 
the one now iindei notici' 'I'lu' pu'se’iU e- not .1 woik tor leading, it is 
distinctly .1 woik t>f lefeieiue It 'meht be looked upon as a high-class 
'’Diclionai), )et in a si-nsi quite dilli unt from that of the late ver) learned 
Piofessoi llensleiL'h Wedgwood The et\mologies are traced out with 
more elabotatioii and mote s\ste'm than is to be seen in any Kt)mologicai 
Dietion.ii) which has Imherto aiipe.tied 
Not die least inteiesling jiait of the woik is the footnotes These are 
very nuineioiis thiougluiut, the) are eininentl) hclptul in connexion w’ith 
the text, ancl'thc) contain a wondeilul .amount of cuiious, learned, and 
highly pertinent and suggestive information The interest of this unique 
W’ork will for the etymologist be exhaiistless and perennial. Op&n the 
book where one may, the attention is at once riveted. There is not a 
line of “ thin ’’ writing in it; no flimsy guessing, nor a single haphazard 
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word. There is the same honest, hard-working, fruitful research from the 
first page to the last. 

The work shows the very useful way in which one might spend his spare 
time in the leisured quiet of an Indian chaplaincy. Men hive sometimes 
gone to that land with the impression that as the) are going to the land of 
“jungle” they will have no need for fuithei study Soomr oi later they 
discover that no mistake could be gieater India is a field where the 
highest possible alt.unments in learning in any branrh may find ample 
scope for the light man The tiuth of the saying “ He that hath to him 
shall be given, and he shall h.ne .'ibund.'ince ” was ne\cr moie strikingly 
evidenced than in that land And as to fruitfulness of soil, the volume 
before us could not have been written if the compiler had not himself 
resided thcie, ami brought to bear u])on its esluuisiless material the high 
order of scholatship with whuh he was ciiuipited when he went thither. 
When but the light man is forthcoming India is found to afford as fine a 
field as could be desired for the e\euise of jirofound learning and pains¬ 
taking industry 'I'his holds good in ever) and an) deiiaitinent of learning 
for w'hich a man has a liking-^^fcia'olog). Languages, llistoi), llotany, 
Mytholog), Au Intel tine, Col^P^tise Religion, Ktimology. Zoology, 
Mineralog), Mtleotolog), Numisin.atologi, Oinithologi, .and all the rest. 
In each of these interesting dejiartments anil in man) others \ni,lo-Indi.ans 
have discovered in that meat and beautiful land a new world .And though 
so much has been .irliieied iheic m these branches of research, there still 
remains more to be done than has ewer )el bern achieved \\ c are Init at 
the fringe of Indian lore, evc-n at the best The natiie is not of much 
service as an explorer or a leadeT in these niaiteis he is. m inith, jiart of 
the “quairy 'from which we are to dig tin mateiials out of which our 
knowledge of India and her resources is to hi built up Hi is not a Uadtr 
in any deiuitmenl of (huntal icsimk h, and is foi tin most p.irt a most 
unsafe guide-, though oticn an astute fellow V.iluahle as India is as a 
place for eaiiimg one's liielihood, it is still nioie x.iliiable as ofleiing a 
careei for si untific ente-iprisi And the present xoliiiue, as the work of an 
Anglo-Indian of nian\ xe-ais’ u-sidenie in the countii, is an additional 
instance in pioof of all this Ik 

13 j\§a\7hivi t tin' Spiritual Coupkt^ of Maulaiui [ala!iid-din 

Muhammad Kami, translated and abiiclged b) 1' H Whiniiki i>, late 
licngal Civil Senile si'i ond edition This is an aluidged translation 
into English iirose of the c-e 1 ebiated “M.isn.ni,” or jioem in ihymod 
couplets, of the gre-at exponent of Siifiisni, connnonh known as J.al.d-ud-din 
Ri'imi, of Ralkh It is said in the authoi’s Arabu preface to contain the 
roots of the h'aith, and treats of the mysterie-s of ‘■rnion”and “Certi¬ 
tude”; to consist of sliange and rare narratixes, beautiful sa)ing.s, and 
recondite indications, a jiath for the devout and a gaiden for the pious. 
It is divided into six i hapters, e.tch containing a variety of anecdotes, 

’ followed by moral reflections and admonitions, all tending to illustiate the 
mystic doctrines of the Siifis. 

The Sdfis, says Yincen/. von Rosen/weig, to whom we are indebted.for 
■^a translation into German of selected portions of this “Masnavi,” were 
*’ EK '2 
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men who strove to find the truth, who were continually inspired by the 
contemplation of God as the original source of Light and Love, and Ihe > 
desire of union with Him with the full glow of godly love, for the only 
dogma of the Sufi is, “God is the Light, and tlie Light is God,” the 
uncreated, eternal, incoipoical, which, broken into a thousand rays, is 
reflected by the world in all its forms. The highest perfection of a Silfi or 
the highest step of M>slKisin consists in the highest exaltation and in the 
purest love towards that eternal, unending lieing, raised above all imagina¬ 
tion and thought, l)odies and si)irils, that is tlie abstrail of the worlds, the 
Eternal Spirit, the All one God He who would immeisc himself in this 
sea of godly i ontemplation and love, must first annihilate his own “1,”— 
that is, must iiee himself fiom all l)onds of the senses, so that, lifting him¬ 
self into ileinitj beyond spate and time, he may absoib himself into one 
with that Kteinal Uting as a peipttiial worshippei and a constant lover 
with that unending lovi, and lost himstll in the great “All.” Religion 
and Love for tlie Sufi iluw togetlui into one with their source 

‘ I.iicc, iiiilo cailh -o piont, 

l>t.light .1') la’ I' NMiig 

T 

'I'he godly ]>oition of man goes back to the oiiginal him sourr e, whence 
he sprang , he draws out Manhood, and dives into the dejiths of God- 
hood. 

In leading the woiks of Peisian nijstn poets, it is neressaiy, especially 
in such cases as those of Katid-ud di'n ‘.\ttai, lakil-ud-din Riimi, and Hafiz, 
not to take their expiessions in then liteial and ordinaly sense, for they 
were in the halm of I om ealing iheir doc times fioni the common people 
by the emiiloymeiit ol involved or unusual leims of speech Liteial inter¬ 
pretation of this kind has often brought them into diuct conflict with 
orthodox Miissulm.nis, and it will be lemembeied that m the case of Hafiz 
It led to an ac tual disjnite as lo whethei he had not outraged the feelings 
of the pious to siuh an extent as to be unwoith) of buiial as one of the 
followeis of the 1’ioplu‘t, .1 disastei which was onl) averted by the accident 
that when divination was resorted to b) c hance-oiieiiing of his Ghazals, 
the passage, “ 1 eai not to follow the biei of Hafi/, foi though he was 
diowned m the ocean of sm, )tt shall he ai>peai m I'aiaclise,” happened to 
])tcsent Itself, and he was ac i oulingl) mteircd m the oithodox fashion. , 
.\s Ml M'hmfield lemaiks. “ 15 ) love was meant such a longing for God 
as that desciibed m the I’salm ‘ Like as the hart dcsiieth the water- 
brooks, so longeth m\ soul aftei Thee, (.1 tlod.’" .\nd in the second 
place, Rtiini’s court.iition of love ceitainly included some jiait of what 
St. John and St I’aul meant h) love (uyaTr/;). It certainly included 
mutual chanty,-- at an) late, as far as the brethren of the order and other 
“friends of God ” weie concerned,— though, of course, it did not amount 
to that universal chanty, that “enthusiasm of humanity,” which possessed 
St. Frances, and impelled him lo spend and be spent in the service of the'^. 
poor and outcast. The Allah of the Koian is precisely the Jehovah of the »!- 
Old Testament, a Divine King of kings dwelling in the highest heaven. '■ 
a God of goodness and seventy, of mercy 'and of vengeance, who|’. 
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rules the world with mighty and irresistible pow^r. The love of the Sufis 
is compared to the love of an afiectionate child which divines the reasons 
for its father’s severity, and to the love of a lover who finds excuses for the 
cruelty of his mistress ; in fact, he explains it by the analog} of earthly 
love. The drunkenness of the Siifi is not that of wine, hut the intoxication 
of Divine Love The locks of a beloved object are the secicts of the 
Godhead and the inclination of the S[)int towards Truth , the brow is the 
opening of godly mjsteries or the levelation of the Lord, which manifests 
itself as the eternal, true, beautiful, and good, in the tiijile union of light, 
life, and love ; the dimples of the chin are the difficulties into which man, 
in his search for the Godhead, is plunged as into an abyss , and the double 
chin the overflowing love whuh he cujo}s who has already attained to 
knowledge of the 'riuth 

The ecstasy (Hal ami the laptuie-^ (^*1*0 and of the Sdfis 

were condemned b} the oithodox as hcretual, but continued to be held to 
by the former, although the> weie avv.iie of their liability to abuse, which 
requires to be guarded against admonitions ot a I'lr 01 Spiritual 

Director. 

Jalal-ud-di'n w'as bom at I’jBW^in \n fio ( (\ o laoy), and died in 
.\.H. 672 (ad 1273), and kit the following as his d}ing instructions. 
“My testament IS tins, that }c be juoui towards God, in piivate and in 
public; that }e cat little, sleep httk, s])eak Iiitk , that }e depart from 
wickedness and sin, that \e tontinue instant in fasting and atedfast in 
vigilance that ye flee from larnal lusts with all }OUi might, that ye 
endure patiently the tontumeU ot the world , that ye shun the company of 
the base and foolish, and lonsoit with the noble hearted and the pious. 
Verily, the best man is he who doeth good to men, and the best sjieerh is 
that whidi IS shoit and guideth men aught I’taisc be to (lod, who is the 
only God.” .Such a iiioial tode all might well follow 

The text of the translation is that of the IluLui edition ot A.n 12(18 A 
good many of the anet dotes in the original appear to have been omitted, 
and those that aie given (oiigmally wuitten in ih}meil toujilets) have been 
very much abridged in the piose translation, wim h, as fai as we can judge 
from a cursory compaiison w’lth liie oiiginal, apjicais to be good and 
literal. The moral illustrations based on the anecdotes, and the maxims 
deduced from them, have also .1 prose translation of the couplets line by 
line, so that the general purport of the poet's ideas may be clearly gathered. 
We close this brief notice with quoutions of some ot the subtleties in which 
the Si'ifis deliglit. 

“ Seemingly the hough is the lause of the fiiiit, 

15ut re.-ill) the hough exists hcc.iU't* of the fiiul 
Were he nut iiniiellcd hy ilcsiic ul fiiiit. 

The gaidener would nevet h.isi [> .inted the lio , 

Therefore in reality the tiee is liorn from the fiuit, 

Though seemingly the fiuil is bom from the tree 

For this cause Mustafa (Muhamm.td) said Adam .ind nit prophets 

Are my followers and gather under my standaid. , 

Though to outward view I am a sun of Adam^ 

In reality I am his first forefather, 
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BecaiKe the angels worshipped hinTfoi my !>ake, 

And twas in my font.sle|>s that he ascended to heaven 
Hence, in reality our first parent was my offspring, 

As in reality the lne is liurn of its own fruit.” 

« > * # ' 
Men’s liiidiLs .lu liLc pitchers uith lIosciI mouths ; 
Ikvait nil viii Li s^liit IS insitk them, 

Tile pitchd of tins lioil) lii)ld>- till vialci of life, 

Whilst that mu holds di.ull) poison. 

If }oii look .It the (oiituiits, }oii .ire \Mse . 

If >oii looi oiil> at iliL vessil, )ou .ail iiiisguidc<l. 
Kiioimi wotil^ iisLiiiIili tliesi bodies, 

Viid till nuMiiiiii; iisi iiibhs tlie soul 
Till boily s IMS .III iMt iiitiiit on bodlis, 

Till soul’s ej'es oi. tin ri .isoii.ibli. soul , 

WliLiifoii 111 till tii;uiis of till words of the .Masiiavi, 
Till foiiii iiiisli.ids, but till iiinii iiiianiiig guidi s 
111 lilt Koi.iii It n dtd.iiid lli.il Its |iai.iblis 
“ Misli.id soiiii .mil guidi soiiii ” ilsor.iii ii 24) 

(> (loil, whin I soniiii.a! iii.iii talks of wini 

How c.iii .1 tillixi spiiiiiul iiian^Bjl^i. his iiii.ining'’ 


iiitoMcaUni 


Thill lh.it iiiiiistii I beg.iii Ins iiitoMcatiiig song, 
“<> giM me fill iitp, riiou whimi I sie not 
riioii ail my fan , uh.it woiidei if I sie it not > 
1 \tieiiii III aiiiess .Ills .u m obscuiiiig \eil 
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'rilK COMMII in- <'l lltl I’M.lSlIXl- K\fl.(ik\l ION I'l'ND , 1 . 0 NU 0 N. 

1.1 P.Acaz'ations it/ JtriiZithiii i.S(j4-i.Sij7, by !■ | III iss, pii n, Ii,\j)loror 
to the l^'iiiul IMins .mil illitsti.ilioiis by .\Kt iiiitM.ii ( . Hit Mi., -t i< l.r!.A. 
This volunii', i>ii']>.ucil jumtly l>y lb lUiss and M-i 1 b(kii, imII lie received 
by archtc'oloj^ists .md IJiljlii.tl siiidftits willi much inleiest In rctuiding 
interesting disi'iiMTii's, it shows uiuli'i wli.it diiriculties ihe cm .iviitions are 
made, owing to the Kind being ilnideil amongst so many owners It 
details i’\[il()rations fiom the I’rntestanl t'emeteiy to the Jewrish, dis- 
cfivcrios on the Weslein Hill from the lattei to Ophel, the ! yrop,uon 
V.ilU;y, the chilli li at the I’ool id .Siloam . and gives an iiiteiesting sketch 
of the walls of |erusjliin I'lu \oliniie is eniiihed witli numerous illustra¬ 
tions, duigrains and niai's, and minute index, iilleiiing gieat credit on both 
the editors and the Coinniittee of the I’alestine I'.xploration I'und. 

Mi.ssus. Smiim, Ebi'iR .\Ni> Co , Hom'on, 1898. 

15. JSnttsh Kuh' and Modern J'ohtus A I/istoHia/ Study, by the HON. 
A. vS. Cl. CvNNiNG Then- is no reason why Mi. Canning should not study 
a little history, but it is a pity that ho should have been induced to make 
public his reflections and moralizings on the subject. 1 he title of the 
work IS mislcsading, theie is not much about either British rule or modern 
politics, or about the connection between them, the work is just an 
“ omnium gatherum ” of miscellaneous reflections, quotations from Gibbon 
and the poets, and—let us therefore not be too severe—the Asiatic 
Quarterly Ha ma. The style is strongly under the influence of Gibbon, a 
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dangerous model in the present age; the result, (^uitc unitatentionally, 
no doubt, is that whole passages inevitably sa^^iur of jiarody. Whole 
chapters are devoted to Scott's and Dickens’ views on religious fanaticism 
and religious hypocrisy—subjects interesting, no doubt, but not connected 
very closely with llritish rule or modem i>olitics—cjuile as closely, though, 
as most of the chapters in this \ulume It would be easy to pick 
Mr. Canning to pieces, liul he is so naif, so childlike, and old-fashioned, 
and he has written with such esidenl jileasure in his own work, that it 
would be cruelty lo do so. L 

i6 T/ic .St'foy Mutiny as wfu hy a SubaUcru Fioiu Delhi to Luckmm, 
by Coi.oNi'.i lu»w\ki> Vii:\kj, late i5lh I’.engal ('avaliy This is another 
volume of reminiscences of a subjev-l which will always be fascinating to 
the Jsnglish reader 'J'lic wiiici is one ol the \eiy lew still .dive who was 
an actual eye-witness ot the stuiing episodes coimttitcl with the outbreak 
at Delhi. He lelates his adventures on that occas: m together with his 
subsccpient e\|<erieni es in the siippiession oi the Mutiny 'I'here is also a 
chapter on “ How the Electiie Telegr.a])h s.a\ed India " I he \olume con¬ 
tains a number oi good illustr.iU|||P and a ]>lan ot Ikih' .is it was in 1857, 
and \.dujble a]>peiiilit es 


T-\\I01’ \\|> llwVkINs, i!l;i-,|ii| 

17. China and the Ofin Ihmr^h') L'"1onli (’omi- In the present 
political situation in the l'.u L.isi any woik de.ding wnh ( hma is of interest. 
Colonel C'oatcs' book is not very full, noi always quite .'u rui.ite, as, 
when he estimates the population of Peking at thiee millions, but for all 
that It has its value Colonel Coates w.is !•« many years in the country in 
the c.rpacity of an ottieer atl.iehed to tlie (.’liinese Vrmy, and his opinions 
are necessaiily entitled to some consideration One need not be fully 
convinced eitliei by his or Coiclon’s estimate of the militaiy lesources of 
China, but even the mo.st sceptic .il should beat in mind tli.tl c .ipable officers 
consider that the Chiiiani.an is in iiiiiny lespecls an excellent soldier, 
obedient, cheeiful, and in a w.ay of his own indifleient to death. Wheic 
one’s scejitinsm really c-oines in is when the question is raised whether 
China could, with the help of a few I'aiglish officers, i.aise an efficient army 
or navy. 'I’he teaching of the riitkish ai my and navy, and of the Isgyptian 
army as an exanijile on the othei side, would indicate that nothing short 
of a veiy efficient political e'ontiol o/er a dec.iying Ciovernment w’lll create 
a good army, whatever the natuial c.ap.icities of the peojile, and that, on 
the other hand, if political control goes hand-in-hand with military re¬ 
organization an excellent army may be made out of the woist material. 
The policy of the “Open Dooi ” in China is no doubt the best one for 
this country to pursue, as long as there is any hope ol its being pursued 
with success. But it will never avail to defend China .igainst actual aggres¬ 
sion from Russia, howevei many officers w’e lend the Chinese. That could 
only be done if we stepped in and reorgani/ed China from above down¬ 
wards, and created a Chinese army to ecpial our native army in India. 
Colonel Coates’ book contains a good deal of the past history of China’s 
relations to the liuropean Powers, and gives the chief terms of most of 
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tHe conventivs concluded with European Powers in the present century. 
Interesting, too, are som^of the military sketch-plans, of the Taku FortsJ 
the country between Tientsin and Peking, etc., though they have not been 
brought^p to date by the insertion of the railway-line, which is a rather 
serious omission. 

i8. Presumption^! and Infutucus ./ Note on Second Appeals in Indta^ 
by G. C. WinI^^<)K^II, Indian Civil Seivice This is a discussion of the 
meaning of the phrase “infeienee of law,” as used in the judgments of the 
Privy Council The wliter seeks to distinguish it from “jiresumption of 
law,” and his argument touches ]>ractirc in regard to what points give the 
High Courts in Indui juiisdiction to admit a second appeal 'Fhough the 
pamphlet may be useful to judges as a whetstone of intellect, a practising 
lawyer would rein.iik that where the Privy Council has refiained from 
. definition, no infeicncc can be drawn from a phrase casually used in a 
judgment. The Indian Legislature, moicovei, in Select Committee ex¬ 
cluded a draft section on infeience fiom the fiist (hajitei of the Evidence 
Code, on the ground that it was fittci fAj^eatise than an .\ct 'Fhe case 
at 7 Allah, 655 shows ]»lainly that judgesin their desne for suirstantial 
justice, give a wide meaning to Section 584 of the Ci\il Proc. Code The 
^ keen logic of Mr ^^'hllwolth may, hc'wc\er, be of value to the Legislature 
when these codes are le-cast, as his emicisms of the enacted rules on 
relevancy of faits were handsomelj ai knowli'dged as correct b) Mr Justice 
Stephen on an e.trliei occasion 
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Wi' acknowledge with thanks the rcceijrt of the fidlowing l>ooks which 
want of space prevents oui noticing at greater Icnglii in the jircsent number;. 

The Population and Kes'tnm of China, by 1 *'. 11 . Pvkkis, reprinted from 
Otia Metzeiana Xn exhaustive tre.itise on the ancient and modern popu¬ 
lation of China, and the- icveniie of the country, so far as can be ascer¬ 
tained from public documents It is valuable, both to the merchant and 
the statesman 

Woman in tin Aneiini /hhezo Cult,\)y Isxivr J J’fimiv , a.m., i*n.i>. 
(Harv.), Professor of Semitic L.tnguages and Arch.njology, .Syracuse Univer¬ 
sity, U.S A., reprinted fiom Journal of Biblical I.iteratnte, iSy8 (Part II.), 
U.S.A. A learned, exhaustive, .ind interesting inquiry .as to the position 
of women in the worship of the ancient Hebrews, having an important 
bearing on the jiait women should take in Christian worship and philan¬ 
thropy in the jwesent d.aj 

The Copyright Case * S Sitai'ama Sastri, Ji.A, v. C. P. Pillai, B.A. 
(printed bj H Plumbc, Lawrence Asjluin Steam Press, Madras). This 
pamphlet contains a report of the proceedings and judgment in a case w^ll 
known in India The soundness of the judgment is very doubtful, had the 
trial taken place in England 

Trm'els in lartaiy\ Thibet, and China, by MM. Gobet and Hue (the’. 

‘ Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago; Kegan Paul, Trench,',. 

A . ..1 '.j'> 
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Triibner, and Co., London). This famous work, translated from the 
French by W. Hatilii'I’, is reprinted, with map and fifty illustrations; ex¬ 
ceedingly well executed In two vols at los.; also in one vol, cloth 55., 
paper 4s. 

Catherine Gladstone Life, Good II Whs, and Politual Efforts, by EnwiN 
A. Pra’it (Sampson Low, Maiston and Co, London) An interesting 
biography, illuslratinR iheChiistian and philanthropic w’orkandthe amount 
of useful and benevolent inslitiitions whnh Mrs Cl.idstone was the means 
of founding or sustaining during the lifetime of her husband, the famous 
English Statesman 

A Set of Font ft en l/lii\tiatiHi^ Ednuird Ftt‘.‘’erald's Transla¬ 

tion of the A'n/'anat 0/ Omar Khayyam, by (Iiiiii'in J (Leonard 
Smithers and t \), f> 1(1 bond Street, London) Tinse drawings appeared 
in the Shetih at various times duiing the past two yeais, and ate now 
collected in a handsome volume, beautifully luinted, bringing vividly to 
mind some of tht exfiuisite sayings of this famous authoi 

The Traveh of Jhn Ihxtnta in Vidii (V’ol 11 ), cont lining a description 
of his travt-ls in India, Maldiv CSjC eylon, Sumatra, Siam, ('lima, Spain, and 
Negroland, tianslated from the original Aiaiut of Ibn la,M of (Iranada, with 
copious notes, illiistiatne of the history, geograiihy. .luh.eology, botany, 
mincialogv of those countries, by “Kiiw S\nn.” M\ii\i Mihamm\i> 
Husmn, M \ (the I’linjab ('entral Publishing House, and piinled at the 
Rifah-i-am Press, Lahore) This work reflects niuch credit, both to the 
translator and printer It is dedicated to 1 )i (1 AV Leitner, in apprecia¬ 
tion of his njte Oriental scholarship and his devotion during the best part 
of his life to the interests of the jwovince, by his old pupil and disciple. 

A Century of Indian F.pi^iant'^, ehief/v from the Sanshnf of Fhai trihari, 
by P\ui, El MMc Moke (Harper and Rrothcis, London and New’ York). 
A very useful and convenient volflme, well jninled, < ontainmg many of the 
famous epigrams of the ancient lhahimns 

fiartholomeros Political Map of AJrua, also Map of Central and 
South Afrna (John narlholomew and Co, the Isdmbiirgh (leographical 
Institute, I’ark Road, Kdinhiiigh) both are well executed and highly 
-useful to siatcsnien and others interested in this vast legion of the earth. 

We beg to acknowledge also the receiiit of Mitlhetlunyen dei Anthro- 
pologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, the .\mei it an monthly of Oriental 

Research (Meriden, Conn, HS \), fa Revue des Rroues (Paris),— 
Questions J)iplomatii/nr^ et Coloniaies, Revue de Politii/ue e.\tericure {Patis) ; 
La Revue Cencrale Bel^e (Brussels);— 77 /(' Muur'va (Rome),— Con¬ 
temporary Rex'ienv (London Isbister and Co), The National Rexneiv 
(Arnold and Co.) ,— Le Folylnblion ( 'aris Rue St Simon), —Le Bulletin 
des Sommaires (Pans),—The Amciican Weekly, Public Opinion (Astor 
Place, New’ Journal of the Society of Arts (London); —Le 

Mimonal Diplomatique {yixxvd) •,—Tlr Canadian Gazette (London); —The 
'Indian Magazine and Res'iew (London: A. Constable and Co ):— Comptes- 
renkus de la Sociitt de Geographie (Paris) ;—Le Tour du Monde (T„ondon and 
eParis : Hachette);—From Geo. Newnes, London : the three last numbers 
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of The Strand Magazine;—The Strand MusUat Magazine, The Navy and 
Army, and Country Life ;—The Land oj the Midnight Sun (Parts 1 .—V.) ;* 
* —Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales (I’arts I—IV.),— The Hide World ;— 
The Monster Recitation Book,—The Monster Health Book,—Fashions and 
Fancies ',— Woman's Life . — t!ie first niiinl>er of The Captain, a magazine for 
iwys and ''old hoys" (all illustrated) . —The Royal Atlas of Fngland and 
Wales {Hartb I ,ll.,andlll ), -Akadtnnai Alniitnach {]\in]a\sc'3t)',—fourHal 
of the Royal Colonial Instituti, No 4, Session 1898-99 (Northumberland 
Avenue, London) ,—The Aorth Ameman Rn'teio, January to Maich, 1B99 
(New York),— 77 * Anurican Journal of Semitic .S’<*7*Yi and Literatures 
(Vol.''XV., No 2), continuing “ Ilebraica” (The University of Chicago 
Press, and Lii/ar and Co, London) the last iiuaitci’s Sanscrit Journal 
of the Oriental ITiiiversity Institute, Woking ,—Austialasia Jllustrated, 
edited 1 )> Hon Anuki w Ci\i;it\\, m s, eU (I’ait I ) (l.ondon . Horace 
Marshall and Son), .\nnis Lenno> s Chnu'x Annual iSgS (London; 
Marshall IJros ) -Rtpori on tin Administration oj tlu Bombay Presidency 
^#’1897-98, and Repoii of tin JJiiecfoi of Jhthlic Instriiitun in the Jtomhay 
Prendency for 1S97 98 (Hoinba) OoverQ||^nt Centuil i’icss ),—Annual 
Progresi Repoit of the A11Imological Siiivey Cnih, //' I'rin'iiues and 
Oudh, foi till Yiar enJine^ /niu 30, .-Monogiaph on Buddha 

Sakyamiiiiis Biitlijliue in tlu Aepahse Tarai, by A I'luulr, fii d , and 
The Moghul ArJuteitme of LatUpur Sikii b> 1 '. W Smii’H (Part III.) 
(Allahabad (ilo\eiimieni I’icsb) , Pxtrait Jn Bulhtin di la Smiete J’Anthro 
poloqie dt Bin seller, 'I'onie WII , 189S99 , I'l/istoire et II^ Migrations 
de la Ct<>i.\ et dll Su itsfilit,]sar } 1 < Hi wii 1 (I’nissels Ha>cz, 1898), 
Ftudes Chtnotsi 1 (1S95 iSoS),b> Hi nkiCokhii K(Leide, LilnanieK J. Drill)’; 
— Preliminary An'umt oJ an h\piaition to ihe Piitblo Rums near Winslmo, 
Arizona, in i89(», li) J. '' \LirK l-iwRi-^ . IWis Piimilivi Man a Modern 
Savage I byT\i<i'ii Wiii.ivMs, -Bo-os and hiows in Cential Brazil, 
by Hi'R.m\nn Mim k Ke]iiinled Irom the Smithsonian Rejioit for 1896. 
Washington (loveimiiciil Punting Otlu e, 189S ,—Lijt oJ Ihr Majesty Qiieen 
Vhtoiia, F.mpus^ oJ India 'I’lie Viveka C hintainaiii Senes, edited by C. 
V. Sw\MiNAi II \ .\n \K laiijiress of India Press, Madias ,— I'ernacular 
Studies III Madias, a senes ol at tides lioiii the Madras jMatl\sj the same 
author,— also The Fmoniagement of I ernaculan, a \ia\sci contribute*! to 
ihc Madias A’o"**'foi No\einbei, i8()8 

Koi want of sp.-ice, we ate obliged to jHistpone icviews of the following 
imiiortant wotks till om lusi issue The Nao English Jhctionary on 
I/istorual Priihiples, (ouiulcd mainl) on the nutenals collected by the 
Philological Society, edited by Di J \mi.^ .Mukkv\, with the assistance of 
many scholars and men ot science Pait, Heel—Hod. Yol v. (Clarendon 
Press, O\toid, London, I dinbiiigh, Glasgow, and New York.) Raiders 
and Rebels in South .Ifrua, by IsLs\ tloonwiN Grei-n, illustrated. (George 
Newnes, ]..imited, London.; U’ltli a J'alette in Eastern Pahues, by jE. M. 
Ml KKiLK., illustrated (Sampson Low, Maiston and Co., London) 7 'he 
Founding of South Australia, as recorded in the Journals of Mr. Robert 
(Couger, First Colonial Secretary, edited by EmviN Huddek. (Sampson 
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Low, Marston and Co., London.) The Letters and Descriptions of 
* Hammurabi^ of Babylon about n.c. 2200, by L. W. King. Vol. i. 
Introduction and the Babylonian 'I'exts. Being vol. 11 . of Luzac’s Semitic 
Text and Translation Senes, (l.uzac and Co., I..omlon ) The Story of 
Ahikar,from the Syrun, Arabic, Aimenian, Ethiopic, Greek, and Slavonic 
Versions, by I*. C. Cc)N\iiK\Ki, |. Rlmui H\rris, and Acni s Smith 
Lewi.s (C. J. Clay and .Sons, Cambridge University I’ress, l.ondon.) 
jA>rd Clwc The Lou/hlatin/i of Ihtlisli Rule in Jmlui, by .Sir Ai.ia\N nER 
John Ariilmhnoi, k ( s i, l 1 1 , and lately a inembei of the C.ouncil of 
India. (T. Fisher Unwin, London.) In the yiy,er Country, Xi'j IIvrold 
Binuloss, with maps (William Blatkwood and Sons, Edinburgh and 
l^ondon ) China and ithutim, in the Iiy,lit of tlu Antcicdcnts of the 
Empire its, People and tJuii Jnstitiitions, by ) \Mis |unN''ioN, author of 
“China and Formos.i,’' illustrated (Elliot Sioik, I’aternoster Row, 
London ) ./ Jfistoiy oj Hritish India, \ol i To the oveiilmm' of the 
Eny^lhh in the Spice Auhipday^o, by .Sii \\ ii i.i \m Wii sun Hi’n i !■ k, K C.S.I., 
M ui, J) , a Vice-president of the Royal Asiatu Society--a fasc mating and 
invaluable work. Dedicated by pei mission to II \1 'Jiieen Victoria 
<Longmans, (been and Co , London) A Ihdory of Japanese literature, 
by W. G. Asion, c m i. , i> i ii , laic Jaiunese Sec reUry to H M l,.cgation, 
'I'okio (William llemeinann). Cndet tlu Ajruan Sun A Description 
0 /S'atii'i A'lhts in Cj^andti, .Spoitii\^ Adrentnns, ,ind other I'.\pcriences, by 
W. j ANsokt.i., 11 \ , 1 L I) , kite Senior I’rotessc/r ai the Royal College of 
Mamitius. .Medical Olticer ol 11 .M Ciovernmciii in Uganda, with illustra¬ 
tions, photogiaphs, and (olouied plates (W'ilh.nn Ilememann, lajndon ) 
A Mairia^ii in Chino, h} Mrs Vue iiii.\i D Li 111 i <\ E N Uhwicke). 
(William llemeinann, London) 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

India: North-Wksi Kroniii k.—' rhc Panjab (lovcrnment despatched a 
forde to Gomatti, a village near IJanmi, within the tribal border, with the 
object of capturing a band of outlaws. Seven men were c.iptured, but on 
tetiring the force lost 0 killed and 14, including 2 oflicers, wounded. On 
a force again advancing, the place was found deserted, when the towers and 
defences were clesttoyed. 

Captain Roc»s-Kepi>el, the political officei at Kurain, on Match 1st 
effected a successful night surjuise of sections of the Chanikanni tribe, 
who had been laiding the Kurain Vallc) 11 c destroyed \illage defences, 
took 100 jmsoners and 3,000 I’attle, and letiiined to Kuiain with his force 
without a casualty 

Captain Trench, the political ohirer at Ladak, lepoits that the Indian 
trade via Kashmir with Tibet and Chinese and Russian Turkestan has 
decreased, and uiges that a fresh field should be sought in the development 
of regular coinmcicial lelations with Tibet 

Gknlk.m,.—L ord ('ui.-on of Kecileston formally assumed lus official 
duties ns Governor General on fith Januarj at Calcutta, and Lord Elgin left. 

In replying to an addiess from the llengal Native Chamlun of Commerce, 
Lord Cur/on referred to the imiiortance of c-urreiu y reform as a fiist step 
towards the econcmiit and commercial levival of India, and contrasted^ 
unfavourably the nieicantilc and industiial enterjirise of IJengal with that 
of Bombay 

' Sir A. P. MacDonncll, Goviinor of the N \V Provinces, replying to an 
address from the Municijialiiy of Agra, severely censured their mismanage¬ 
ment of local finances, and intimated that, though reluctant to supersede 
the municipality, he felt it neres.sary to appoint a secretary w'ho would 
carry out the necessary reforms. 

The Indian Contract Act Amending Bill was passed by the Legislative 
Council, the native members coidially approving the objects of the measure. 
The new Act confers U]»on the Courts powers to protect all persons from 
bargains unfairly contiacted, including those between ryots and money¬ 
lenders. 

The Government has passed a Bill imjiosing countervailing duties upon 
bounty-fed sugar 

Thk BroGF/i —The accounts for 1897-98 closed with a deficit of 
Rx. 5,630,000 The Revised Estimate for 1898 c^g shows a surplus of 
Rx. 4,760,000, 'I’he Budget Estimate for 1899-1 ejoo anticipates a surplus 
of Rx. 3,930,000. Almost every depai tment of revenue has improved during 
the current year, and m almost every department of expenditure there is 
a saving; but in consocjuence of the plague there is, above the Estimate, an 
excess of Rx. 330,000. 

The brother and alleged accomplice of Damodar Chapekar, who was 

’ executed for the murder of Lieut. Ayerst and Mr. Rand, has been arrested 

, . *. 
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‘in thd Nizam's territory. Two Brahmins, who were the principal witnesses 
against Chapekar, were killed in Poona on February 8th. 

Nawab Sir Ahsanullah Khan, of Dacca, is appointed an Additional 
Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council in succession to Mr. Joy 
Gobind Law. 


The Rev II. Whitehead has been ajipointed Bishop of Madras, and the 
Rev G. A Lefroy, Bishop of J.aliore. ** 

'I’he National Congicss was held early in January at Madias 
The Indian Plague (’ominissioners arc still occupied in taking evidence 
in all the chief towns 'I'hc epidemii rages in vaiious places, and is 
especially severe in the Bombay Piesidency, 

Naii\h Si \ IKS —The late Maharaja of Darbhanga, whose death we 
noticed in oui last issue, having leit no son, has been succeeded by his 
younger brother, R inieswar Singh Bahadur, a man of learning and accom* 
plishments The new .Mahaiaja was installed by tlu Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal on a jrd January, and has been since elected a member of the 
Imperial Legislative Couniil 

'I'he Raja of Bhinga has invested a sum of oiu lakh of lupees in 
Government SecinitKs to be held by the Trcsasuioi of Charitable Endow¬ 
ments, foi the endowment of a Poor Asylum at Benares, to be called the 
Bhinga Raj Anatliakiya 'I'he Institution is for the lienefit of the jioor and 
decrepit of all classes, ii respective of caste oi c'recd 

His Highness the Mahaiaja of Bcn.iies has given to the Hindu College 
at Benares, of which he's a patron, land and liuildings to the value of over 
half a lakh of rujiees 

. BiiKM V —'Pile delimitation ol the Binmo-<'hiness froiitiei is practically 
coiniileted, Kokang alone leniammg, which will iiresent no dilhculty. The 
British foice has letuined to Bhamo 'I'he re>-ull is that the frontier.from 


the River Namyang, which runs due east, now adds to the Noithern Shan 
States several hundred sipiare miles not itu hided by the lino laid down 
by the agieement of 1897. 

It has been decided to establish a (’Inef ('ouil foi I.owei Buiina 


CiiVKON.—Sir I West Ridgeway, the Goveinoi, on the ist March cut 
the first sod of the Colombo graving doc-k, the largest between Malta and 
Hong Kong It will ai comnioclate fiist-d.ass battleships, and will be 
completed in five years Theie is no plague, and the island is prosperous. 

Ak.iivnisivn —'^Phe Amir has addiessed a (oinjilaint to the Indian 
Government respecting a laid of Wa/iris into Ins territory He held a 
public Durbai on asth February, and was then 111 exc'ellent health. 

B.vluc nisi \N. In February, at Sibi, a Gluvi attacked Captain Spence, 
the Political Agent, and Ins wife Both escaipecl injury 'Phe Ghazi was 
shot dead by the mounted ])olice 

Persia. —The poit of Lingah in the Persian Gulf, which was for some 
time in the possession of an Ara i Siieikb, has been retaken by the DaryH 
Beghi (Admiral) Governor of Bushire 'Phe Arab losses were 120. The 
Sheikh escaped. 

Muscat. —On information being received by the Indian Government 
that the Sultan of Muscat had leased to France as a coaling station the port 
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of Jisseh, on the Muscat coast, Admiral Douglas was ordered to Muscat, 
Under threat of bombardment, the Sultan cancelled the treaty, and publicly 
repudiated the French agreement 

Turkey in Amv.—I n Yemen the 'Fuikish tioops have gained a victory 
over the insurgents, and appear to be settling in the military posts which 
have been taken ftom the lehels 

Public security in the viUiyft of \idin is seriously compromised by the 
Cretan Muhammadans, of whom .^,000 are settled in the pro\ince, and are 
committing outiages and deiiredations 'I'lie) jh- terroii/ing the whole 
population, .ind the loeal autliorities seem to be hel|)Iess 

Serious disturbances have o((Hired at Jeddah in conseejuenee of the 
issue of a samtarj ordei forbidding jnlgrims foi Mecca 

The plague has a|jpeaud at Merra, and is attributable to the breach of 
quarantine legulalions at Jed'lah 

Russi\ IN Asi\ 'File 'Fsai has gianted the K’ushian (leographical 
Society the sum of 42,000 loubles towaids the. fitting out of a s< lentific 
expedition to ('ential Asia 

The plague at Samaikand is d>ing out A great luimbei of jieojile have 
been carried off b\ the disease A tuple cordon is still maintained around 
the infected distmt 

pHil.ilM’iM'-^ 'Fhe I'lhpinos ha\(. lepeatsdly attaiked the Amciicansat 
Manila, but on each oc < .asion weie ie]iiilsed with lo'-s 

General Millei on ^el)lual^ iith took Iloilo b) assault 

Spanish offu ids aie lugotiating with tin insutgonts for the liberation of 
the Spanish jnisoneis 

Samo\. - \ftei .ipiotiacied iinestigalion into thi. c laims of the various 
rival claimants ioi the S.inioan kingship. Mi <'liambeis, the ('hief Justice, 
decided in favoui ol M ilutoa F.ina The lolloweis of Mataafa (who, as 
may be reniemheicd, was hanished to the Marshall Islands in i'S(j3 for 
re'bellion .igainst the late king Malntoa) re-fused to a(i|uies<'e in the 
decision, .and, being supported bj the Geiman Consul, foicibl) drove out 
Malietoa and Ins chief adheienis. who took leftige-on a Ihitish w'arship. 
The incnleiit caused consideiable fiiciion at the lime, owing to the action 
of the German Consul l)i Kaffel, in opiiosing Mi Chambers, but fortu¬ 
nately the thi>-e- piote-i ling I’oweis have tonsidt-red the matter very ciuietly. 
The good fee-lmg between liieal I»iil,iin and the I’nitod States has again 
had an eseellc-m opportimiij of displ.ijing itself Mataafa is ])io\isiunalIy 
recognised as i/i s()M.ieign 'Fhe |>opulation is repoited to desire 

annexation to Gie\al Ihitam, and the* same* view has been expressed by 
Ml. Chambeis, who is .in Aineiic an c ili/en 

China ---At the commencement of the year, floods, due to the bursting 
of the Yellow River, caused great distre-'S in Shan-liing. 

The number ot cnlnes and eleaiantes of llritish vessels at the treaty 
ports during j8c^ 7 was 21,140, repicstniing a total cargo \aluc of 509,554,292 
taels, as against 464 of those ot h'leiich vessels carrying goods valued at 
19,398,201 taels. 

The total foreign Customs revenue for 1S9S amounted to 22,500,000 

< els, or 250,000 taels less than 1897. This is exclusive of near likin 
Sitions, w'hich yielded 5,000,000 taels. . '' ' 
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A British syndicate has obtained a concession for a railway from Han-kau 
to Canton, a distance of 800 miles. ■ 

At the end of last December the Tsung-li-Yanicn made an official 
declaration to Sir Claude Macdonald that the (lovernment would not 
alienate oi part with any of the raihvays named in the Noithern Railway 
Extension contract to any fotcisn Power 

The Tsuiig-h Vanu'-n has agreed tv) open as a treaty port Nan ning, on 
the Yu-kiang, ncai the Tongking frontier, and has consented to pay 
$30,000 as (ompensation lo the rel.ilives of Mi. Meming, the iiussionary 
who w'as imiuieied. 

On Febiuai) aoth a con{h< t took pla< e at 'I'a lien-wan hetween Russians 
and Chinese It .irose on the <]iiestu>n of taxes .\hv)Ut loo Chinese were 
killed. 

The Rus'.ian Miiuslei h.ii unewivl in pereinptorj teims his protest 
against the vonditioiis of the Noithein Railwa\ loan 'I’he IJiitish Govern¬ 
ment h.as einjilialu.ill) (leelaie.l lliat thi < onii.K t ( iniiiit ha altered, and 
has undeitakeii to assist China if aggressive measiiies should he attempted 

Italy has iii.uk .1 demanJ lor the least of Saimniin l!i\ and her eflbrts 
have been diplvjiuatHally siippoited h) (iieat Ihit.iin The Tsung-Ii- 
Vamen leluined the h nei containing ihi pioposal and, h-r a moment, 
affairs seemed lathei ciitKal, espKiall) when it appoaud that Signor 
Maitino, tile Italian MmisUi, h.id ])iescnted an ultimatum It tinned out, 
however, that he had a< lv.d .:i twe's of his iiisinK tions, and ,\dmiral 
Canevaio, a< ting with great pioiupimule ami cotie<tuess ,it vmie oidercd 
his recall, an 1 lelt the dm. rv-presenUition of Italian inti rtsls lemnoratily in 
the hands of Sir (.'laiule Ma< dim .M 

J\i*\N A lli'l to im ieasi_ the l.and I'ax has p.issed iIk I owei House 
of the Japanese liict, living the tale at 3'. pei mit 

-V seveie eaithi]ii.ike o( cuiieil on Afaii h 7th, .illtv ting tin same loeahties 
as suffeied hum the gieat shotk of iSvji Loss of life and ]iioperl) is 
rcpoileil. 

Bki'iish Nomm lioi-M'O -Mr 1 . P IJeaufi'it, tlu (lovirnoi, had 
a friendly interview with Mat ‘'alleh, and has settled his dispute with the 
Tamhoonaub Tins tube h.ui, hitherto, lejuidiated the Compan)’s uile, but 
has now suhmitled and |nomiscd to pa) ta\v.s 

» Bunisn Ni w tit im.\ --"I’he Pu.imeisuf New South AVales, (Queensland, 
and VictoiKi have agreed to disv onlmue then subsidies towards the cost of 
administiation of Iliitihli New (luinea from the present month 

E(;\ fi.--Tlie Ivinopi'in Powers have accejiled the piolongation of the 
Mixed Tiibunals lor one yeai fiom Febiuary ist last 

In consequence of a giant made b) the I’lihlu Debt (!)oiuimbsion, the 
Goveininenl has been enabled to reduic the land lax by ^^221,000. The 
reduction is to continue for nine )ears. 

The Budget for iSyS shows a suiiilus of ^.'qcjfj.ooo, while the estimates 
had anticipated only an e([uilibrium 

The Khedivah having been delivered of a son, great rejoicing took place 
at the birth of an heir to the Khedive. 

Sudan. —Major Marchand and the French expedition evacuated P’ashoda 

' in .December last and proceeded to the coast via Abyssinia. 

■ 
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A Dervish force under Ahmed Fedil was attacked at the end olf.-.. 
December on an island«n the Nile, south of Khartum, by Colonel Lewis-; 
500 of the enemy were killed, their position taken, and 1,500 made 
prisoners. The British lost 27 killed, and 124 wounded including Major 
Fergusson of the Gretiadiei Guards and six ofticers of the Egyptian ariny. 
The remnant of the enemj surrendered to the gunboat “ Metemmch " 
on the Blue Nile, but Ahmed Ecdil himself succeeded in escaping south¬ 
ward. 

Lord Cromei haid the foundation stone of the Gordon iMeiiioiial College 
at Khartum on Januaiy 5th. He afternards addicssed a body of sheikhs 
and notables at ()m<lunnan. In his speech on the occasion, he said its 
object would not be to .\nglici/e the Sudanese, but to provide mental 
training and useful, piaciical knowledge 'I'he teiichmg would, as far as 
possible, be in Aiabic, and wholly undenominational. lie akso pointed 
out the benefits which the) would deiive fioni ilniish rule, and assured 
them th.it then leiigum would not be inteifcied with, and th.at justice would 

impaitially .idininistered. 

.\n agreement laying down the prini'iples which will guide the future 
administiation of the .Sudan was signed in ('airo on January 10th by Lord 
Oomer and the ligyjitian I'oreign Ministei. The following are.the jirincipal 
Items .—The woid “ Sudan ” means all teiiiioiies south of the 22nd parallel 
of latitude whiih have never been evacuated by the Egy-jitian troops since* 
1882, 01 having been teini)or.irily lost, have been lecompieied byll.M's 
<Ioverninenl and the I'.gyjitian Government in comeit, or which may 
hereaftei be u*< onijiieied by the two Governments, The British and 
Egyptian flags shall be used togetlicr thioughout the Sudan, escept in the 
town of .Su.ikiu where the l''.gyjiti.in alone shall be used The sujireme 
military and civil rommaiid to be vested m a Goveinoi-Geuer.'il, to be 
appointed by Khedivial deciec. 1 avvs foi the good government of the 
Sudan in.iy be made, altered, 01 abrogated, fiom time to tunc, by the 
Governoi-Genei.il No Egypliun law 01 emictment shall apply to the 
Sudan, save m so f.u as the same sh.ill be apiilied by jiroclamation of the « 
Governoi-Geneial No l’(>nsuls, or ('onsular Agents shall be accredited 
in lespeclof the ^ud.m without tlie jirevious consent of 11 M’s Government. 
The impoil.alion ot slaves to be absolutely jiiohibited. 

A Khedivial deriee has been jmbhshed appointing the Sirdar, Loid 
Kitchenci, to be Governoi Gene1.1l of the Sudan The country has been 
divided into four fnst-ekissand thice second-class disiiicts. Major-General 
Huntei has been appointed tioveinoi of Omduiman, Lieut.-Colonel Lewis 
Goveinor of Sennai, and Lieut -Colonel l.ickson Governoi of iMshoda. 

The Sudan Budget foi 1800 shows leceijits /■K39,5 oo, and expenditure 
j^J’,35b,755. 'I’he defic it w ill be piov ided from the leceipts of Egypt proper. 

The Duke ol I'onn.iiight laid the foundation stone at Assuan on 
Febiuary 12, of ihe emb.inkment for llie Nile reservoirs, and with the 
Duchess paid a visit to Kh.irtum and Omdurman, where they reviewed 
the troops 9,000 stiong under the command of the Sirdar. They were „ 
received with great enthusiasm. 

The Khalifa is still in Korddfan. He appears to have with him ‘a^r 
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considerable force^ and has made many fierce raids on local Arabs. In 
view of possible contingencies, the various officers appointed to Sudanese* 
commands have been recalled to their posts. • 

convention was signed on 21st March delimiting the British and 
French spheres. Britain retains the Bahi-cl-(jhazcl and Dar Fur, while 
France keeps Wadai and Bagirmi. From the Nile to Luke Chad the two 
Powers mutually concede equal treatment in commercial matters. 

British East Ai kica and Ui.anda.—B ilal Effendi, the leader of the 
recent mutiny, and the murderer of Major Thruston and other Englishmen, 
has been killed in action, and the mutineers who were broken up and 
dispersed, are being pursued. The Macdonald expedition has arrived at 
Mombasa on its return from the interior. 

A famine is prevalent in several large districts of the Protectorate, the 
recent crops having been destroyed by locusts. 

South Afkicv: C\i>f, Coi.onv.— The British South Africa Company 
closed its agencies at the Cape on the i st ] anuary last. ^ 

The provisiorfs of the Customs Union Convention came into operation 
on January 3. 

The imports foi the past year amounted to ^if(,682,438, and the 
exports to ;;£^:!5,3 i8,7oj. Upwards of of expoits consisted 

of gold. Goods to the Transva.il c.inie to 3 o>o 7 S> t^od to other 
territories outside the Customs Union;;^544,713. 

As the result of the Stellebosch election jietition, Sir J. .Sivcwright has 
been unseated. 

Wesi Ai-ricx.—S ir Ralph Moor took up his duties as Consul-General , 
for the Nk.eu Coasi Proj1''l”iok\ i 1 in Janiury Lust 

Operations in the Asaba Jltnterland were brought to a successful 
termination in January. All the towns submitted. Ibii and Ukara were 
destroyed. Captain Burdon and his officers have leturned to Lokoja. 

SiERKA Leo .NR.— Severe fighting on the northern frontier of the 
Protectorate has taken place between the I'Yontier L'nice, supported by 
the West African Regiment, and insurgent tribes The enemy having 
been repulsed, the town of Yebema was occupied 

Sir William Maegregor, k.c.m (.., has been apjiointcd Governor of Lagos. 

Morocco. —'J'he Moorish Government has offered to settle the claims 
of British merchants and others on account of the disturbances in the 
M’zab district in 1896 by jiaying 75 per cent, of the amount claimed. 

The final indemnity to the Portuguese and Italian Governments has 
been paid on account of the attack by the Riff pirates last year. 

Canada.—T he Dominion Government has offered to contribute an equal 
share with the Imperial Government of the cost of construction of the 
Pacific cable, the joint obligation not to euxeed five-ninths of the whole 
cost. The Australasian Colonies have undeitaken to contribute the 
balance. 

• Xbe revenue for the last six months of 1898 was $22,113,378, being an 
increase of $4,179,000. 

Since the institution of the iienny postage rate, correspondence with 
£ogIand has more than doubled. 
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The Nova Scotian Assembly has adopted a resolution to memorialize 
the Imperial Government on the subject of amending the British Nortb 
•America Act, in order to secure the reform of the Canadian Senate, so that 
in case of disagreement between the Commons and the Senate, t^e 
Governor-General may call for a joint ballot of both Houses 

Newfoundland. -It has been suggested that the hrencli treaty rights 
should be bought out, which apparently receives universal approval. 

The French at St. Iherrc have not prosecuted the bank fishing this 
season to the same extent as formerly, in order to avoid friction with 
England. 

The herring fishery on the southern coast has been verj successful. 

Lieutenant - Colonel .Sir 11 . li McCallum, i< l., kcmc., has been 
appointed Governor 

The sealing fleet, comiiosed of nineteen steamers and carrying j,ooo 
men, staitcd on the loth March It was visited jircviously by the 
Gove|nor, who insjiccted every shij), including the lations and quarters, 
and afterwards addiessed about 3,000 sealers in an cloquerft speech which 
was much ajipreciatcd 

New Soi'iii Waii s—T he revenue for the Hecember quarter of 1S9S 
shows an increase of J~, \ :;3,t)Xq, as comjiared with the corresponding 
period of 1897 'J’he Right Ilonouiable Karl Ueauch.amp has been 
appointed Govcinorand Coinmandei in Chief The I^egislative Assembly 
has passed the Fedeial Bill without amendment 

South Aus'iraii\.—B oth Houses of Bailiamcnt jfassed call} in March 
the Federal Knabling Bill wiihoiit a division 

Queensland —'I'hc Legislative .\sseml>ly was dissolved in February, 
and a new l\iili.iment is siimiiioned to meet on Ma} 2nd The value of 
the exjiorts last year was 10,0711,000, an imuase of ,/'i..8:;2,ooo as com¬ 
pared with 1897. The impor's rcMihed a total wilue of ^5,880,000, 
showing an inciease of \ good lainfall has occuired in the 

southern ami ccntial distiKts 

Wiis'ii'UN AnsiRMiA—The export of gold amounted last year to 
j^3,99i,ooo, as compared with /,'2,!;7i.ooo in 1897 

Last year’s revenue .amounted to ,.^2,605,000 

NFW Zl\i .VXD. —'I’he imiiortslast }ear amounted m value to 230,529, 
and the expoits to /.'i0,523,290. A lediiction is to be made in railw'ay 
charges in view of the imieasinu lailway levenue A reduction is being 
considered of a jienn} in the inland jiost.agc, which means a sacrilic e of about 
;;^7o,ooo. The surplus revcmie foi the }e.ar ending March, 1899, is 
estimated at ^(^,^00,000. The revenue for the ten months ended January, 
1899, showed an increase of ,{.'157,000 over the coricsponding period of 
1897. 

Obituary. — 'fhe deaths have been recoided this quarter of: — T.X)rd 
Napier and Kttrick, formerly (loveinor of Madras;—Professor A, A.. 
Kanthack, a member of the Leprosy Commission in India in 1895;— 
Major-General H. W. H. Dumaresq, late r.e. (Crimea) j—M ajor A. V. 
O’Brien ^Zulu war 1879);—Major-General W. Rose, late Madras Staff 
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Corps (Gumsur 1847, Rajahmundry 1857)Surgeon-General L. S. Bruce, 
late Indian M.S. (Persia, Mutiny, Afghanistan 1880)Colonel St. Geor^ 
Caulfeild, late Madras StafT Corps (North Canara campaign);—Colond 

G. S. Hills, Indian Staff Corjis (Afghanistan 1879-80); -Colonel G. A. 
Milman, r.a. (Crimea); — General I'. Schneider, late Bombay s.c. 
•(Southern Mahratta campaign 1844-45, Mutiny) 1 ,leut.-General Sir 

H. E. AVeare, k.c.i:. (I’anjab, Crimea, New Zealand 1863-O6),—Mr. C. J. 
Rogers, for 20 years Principal of the Amritsar Training College;—Colonel 
A. C. Nightingale, late 93rd Highlanders (Crimea, Mutiny, Yusefzai 
campaign),—Sir James Mouat, k c.b , v.c., Honorary Surgeon to the 
Queen (Crimea, Maori wars),—Lieut.-Colonel J Jameson, late 19th Regt. 
(Hazara, Black Mountain 1868, campaigns) ,—Mr 15 . J. Dean, late Supt. 
of Government Printing in India ,—Cajitain A, VV "Baker, West Africa 
Frontier Field l''oice (Sudan frontier i<SS5-8('))Mr. W. Burgess Pryer, 
British Consular Agent at Sandakan, British North Borneo;—Captain 
F. Shelton, late 98th and 93rd Regts (China, Panjab) ,—Major-General 
F. Spence, (.i: (Crime.a, China 1860-C2),--Captain R. T. Kirkpatrick, 
D.S.O. at Nakwai, Central Africa ,—Colonel W. G Andrewes, late r.h.a. 
(Crimea),—Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.-Colonel R. I’nngle, m.d., late Indian 
Army ,—'I'he Right Rev. T. Earle Welby, Bishop of St. Helena;— 
S. Winter-l’arker, I’ayniaster-in-Cliief k n. (China 1855-58),—Surgeon- 
General J. Macbeth (Siillcj 1S45-4O, Panjab 1848-49),—Admiral John 
Hay (China 1840 J1) ,—General Annenkoff, the eneigetic constructor of 
the Russian military raih\ay from the C.isjiian to Samarkand ; Brigade- 
Surgeon Lieut.-t'olonel H Joiinstone, late i 11 s.,—General J. Gordon, C.B. 
(Afghanistan 1842, Sutlej and Mutiny campaigns); — General J. C. 
Brooke, i s.t , formerly 63rd Bengal n 1. (Rajpiilana),—Colonel W. C. 
Mackinnon (Mutiny camiiaign),—Sir Alfred Roberts, an eminent member 
of the medical jirofession in Australia,—Majoi - General W. R. E. 
Alexander, formerly Bengal s.c, (Panj.lb 184S-49, Biiiina 1852-53, Sonthal 
and Mutiny);—Colonel F Rjle> (Afghanistan 1878-79;,—Major-General 
W. H. Smith, late Bengal sc (Panj.lb 184S-49, Mutiny campaign);— 
Colonel R. W. Aid worth, jr, d.i, (Crimea, Alutiny),—Lieut.-Colonel 
H. Leake (New Zealand wai 1863-65) ,—Hon. K. J. Weld-Forester, 
retired Colonel 13th Regt. (Afghan w.ir 1838-42),—Niibar I’asha, a dis¬ 
tinguished Egyptian statesman,—Lieut-General G A. Arbuthnot, late 
Madras u I. (Mutiny),—Lieut-Colonel G C Synge (Mutiny);—Colonel 
M. J. J. Mignon, late i.s.t (Mutiny),—Colonel H. A. Ouvry, c.B. 
(Panjab 1848-49, Mutiny),—iMajor-Gcneial W II, Hessey, Madras s.G ; 
—Lieut.-Colonel J. Joyner (Crimea, Mutiny campaign);—Sir L. A Ker¬ 
shaw, g.c., Chief Justice of Bombay High Court ot Judicature;—Captain 
J. H. Vanderzee, Burma Military Police,—S. R. L. Playfair, Madras 
Artillery 1846, Political Agent, Zanzibar, and afterwards Consul-General 
Algeria;—Colonel E. A. Noel (Sutlej campaign 1845-46); Lieut.-General 
Sif C. £. Nairne, k:c.b. (Mutiny campaign, Yusefzai 1863, Afghan war 
1878-79, Egypt 1882);—Lieut.-Colonel R. F. H. Maegregor (Mutiny, 
China i860);—Maulana Hafiz Ahmad Sahib, the spiritual head of the 
Mussalmans in Bengal;—Right Rev. H. I. Matthew, Bishop of Lahore;— 
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Major-General F. Gadsden (Burma 1852 and Mutiny);—Captain the 
Hon. R. F. Somerset, late West Africa Frontier Force;—Major J. S. “ 
Richer (Mutiny campaign, N.W. Frontier 1864)Lieut.-General H. G. 
Woods (Crimea);—H. F. Wustenfcld, an Oriental scholar;—Baron de 
Renter, the founder of the Great International Telegraphic News Agency; 

—The Right Rev H Bree, Bibho[) of Barbados,—Colonel W. W. 
Egerton (Burma 1SS587),—Surgeon-Major J. Bowron, the patriarch of 
the Indian Medical Service-Dr. 1 ’. N. Maciiamata, Indian Medical 
Service; —Commandei I"' G Dundas, htc k.n., formerly Imperial British 
East Africa Company and of the Niger Coast Piotectorate, recently Naval 
Adviser to the C’hinese tJovernment - Colonel A. J. 1 ) Hawes i> ''.o., i.s.c. 
(Tumloong, Bc/oti, Jowaki, /aimusht, /hob Valley and Ha/ara expedi¬ 
tions);—I’rofcssoi Heymann Steinthal, a distinguished jjhilologistSij 
Julius Vogel, the well known New Zealand h'lnanner and former Premier; 

—Nawab Saditi "Muhaminad, the foieinost feudatory of the Government in 
the Panjab;—Surgeon Major General W. Marshall Webb (('riniea),-— 
Depy Insjiector-Gencial J. Jee, t u, vc, Hon Surgeon to the Queen 
(Persia 1857, Mutiny)Colonel J Murraj, e i;, late 94th Foot (Zulu 
war 1879),— Lieut-C'olonel F. H Ic Marchant, Hamjtshire Regt (Afghan 
war 1878-80). 
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